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Aglaia E. Kasdagli, Land and marriage settlements in the Aegean: a case study 
of seventeenth-century Naxos. Venice: Hellenic Institute of Byzantine and 
Post-Byzantine Studies & Vikelea Municipal Library of Iraklion (Crete), 
Oriens Graecolatinus, 6, 1999, Pp. 468. 


Scholars and students interested in the social history of Greece will welcome the 
publication of this pioneer work which casts light on the little-known history of 
seventeenth-century Naxos. The Cyclades experienced a Jong period of Latin rule 
(the Frankokratia, or more specifically, Venetokratia), and even after the islands 
became part of the Ottoman Empire in the mid-sixteenth century, notarial practices 
from earlier periods were preserved. Scholarship and detective work are closely 
allied in drawing out the implications of acts of sale, marriage contracts, share- 
cropping agreements, leases, wills, records of land purchases and of debts and 
loans, and documents relating to disputes. From these, readers can begin to 
investigate, along with the author, family and marriage, the transmission of 
property within and between the generations, and the relationships between men 
and women and between people of different social strata. 

The materials used in this study consist of over 3,000 notarial acts (most written 
in Greek and from the seventeenth century) located in archives on the Cycladic 
island of Naxos, in Athens, in Venice and in Rome. The two registers of the 
notary [oannis Miniatis for the years 1668-1674 and 1680-1689 provide rich 
sources of data. The book opens with four chapters giving essential background 
and setting the context of the study, starting with the place of Naxos in the 
Cycladic Islands and in the Aegean Sea, its climate and vegetation, and its 
historical setting. This background material includes a discussion of the composition 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century population of the island and of the 
different connections between its town (containing about one-quarter of the 
population which is estimated at between six and seven thousand) and villages, 
and between the villages themselves. The chapter detailing sources, primarily the 
notarial acts, draws attention to the location of other important sources, including 
those of the Ottoman period. A strong underlying theme of the discussion of such 
materials is the importance of dialogue between scholars of the Latin and Ottoman 
periods, as well as the need for inter-disciplinary co-operation in the elucidation 
of these sources, some of which are only available in microfilmed or photocopied 
form. The final chapter in this section discusses the relationship between the 
successive kinds of legal system of the island’s governors (Byzantine, Latin, 
Ottoman), in both theory and practice, and the practicalities of the operation of 
customary law. 

Part Two deals with the main features of agriculture and pastoralism on Naxos 
as a typical peasant-style economy. Comparative historical and twentieth-century 
ethnographic material supplements the picture of land tenure, land ownership and 
share-cropping which can be gained from the notarial acts, supplemented by 
further detective work on land registers, leading on to a major discussion of land 
and social structure. Can the relationships between land owners and peasants on 
Naxos be defined as ‘feudal’? If we assume that the Latin land-owners (who all 
lived in the town) were Catholics then they constituted not more than five per 
cent of the population (300-400 out of 6-7000). The Latin lords controlled the 
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peasantry through granting them access to farming and grazing land as well as 
to water and other resources. Kasdagli argues that ‘the presence of feudal remnants 
in seventeenth-century Naxos is ... indisputable’ (p. 162) and that those who 
interpret the landlords ‘as representatives of a new elite of merchant capitalists 
anticipating the rise of the bourgeoisie’ (p. 35) cannot back up their views with 
evidence of the lords’ entrepreneurial activities and the investment of profits from 
trade in improving the land. The Greek peasants certainly struggled, using strategies 
of both active and passive resistance, to restrict the demands and seigneurial 
rights of their Latin lords, but this challenge was largely ineffective. 

Part Three deals with the transfer of property from parents to children at the 
time of marriage through the examination of wills and marriage contracts. Many 
of these documents give tantalising glimpses of family quarrels, sibling rivalries, 
worries over the care of old people, and strategies of revenge. The discussion of 
weddings, disrupted marriages, kin and neighbours, and dowry and inheritance 
is illustrated with quotations which reveal many of the themes familtar to 
anthropologists who have carried out fieldwork in Greece such as the relationship 
between naming and the inheritance of property. The evidence for the frequency 
of ‘male dowry’ (the transfer of property as share of the natal family estate to a 
man on his marriage) on Naxos, as on other Cycladic islands, has implications 
for our understanding of household organisation and family structure. 

This is a fascinating book in which painstaking scholarship, lightly worn, 
illuminates a varied world which is both unfamiliar and at the same time 
recognisable. It would be a great pity if it were to be read only by historians 
interested in this particular period. The material has intrinsic interest and the 
discussion of its implications is wide-ranging; there is much that will chime with 
the experience of researchers in contemporary Greece. The book is illustrated by 
maps, and it also contains appendices on weights and measures, land use and 
agricultural techniques. My enjoyment of it was marred by a considerable number 
of typographical errors, and occasionally impeded when terms (such as akçe and 
binek, for example, which are asterisked) could not be found in the glossary. 


Margaret E. Kenna 
University of Wales Swansea 
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Anna Avramea, Le Péloponnése du IVe au Ville siècle. Changements et 
persistances. Paris: Byzantina Sorbonensia 15, 1997. Pp. 218. 


Anna Avramea, who has already published several useful articles about the 
archaeology of the Peloponnese, concerning coin-hoards, sigillography, topography 
and toponymy, here offers a stimulating contribution to what might now be called 
Byzantine regional studies, a genre which exploits but supersedes the familiar 
historical geographies. This work would be unimaginable without the growth and 
increasing utility of the archaeological evidence, whose importance the author 
fully understands and whose problems she is prepared to tackle directly. Indeed, 
although not the first to try integrating archaeology into the study of the Byzantine 
Peloponnese, in this increasingly important respect she sets a new standard. She 
also tries to interpret much of her material, historical and archaeological, within 
a comparative framework, another essential improvement upon the typical study 
of a province or region of the Byzantine world. These features are prerequisites 
for a wide-ranging study of the history of a region (institutional, economic and 
cultural) such as this. This is a short work though, and the author (p. 157) does 
not claim to have given equal treatment to all parts of the half millennium 
advertised in its title. So to indicate certain inequalities of treatment is merely to 
define points at which a short book stops, and not to criticize it for not being 
lengthier! | 

The first chapter, 'Le cadre de l'administration', is a distinct advance upon 
previous treatments of the Late Roman Peloponnese, as the author has the ability 
to set developments there within the framework of the administrative evolution 
of the Prefecture of (Eastern) Illyricum. Later she considers the Prefecture's 
impact upon cities (not insignificant in the case of favoured cities). Regarding 
the aftermath of the prefecture, she re-introduces a hypothesis about the origins 
of the Thema of Hellas, that it always (i.e., from the 680s) included the Peloponnese 
and that Corinth was its headquarters, thus challenging the entire secondary 
literature (excepting Zakythinos). All the fresh evidence (essentially archaeological) 
presented in later chapters (v.i.) renders this idea plausible. This reviewer's studies 
of the sigillography of Corinth (unpublished) do not unfortunately supply new 
proofs of the idea, but they do not contradict it either. 

The second chapter, ‘Environnement naturel et intervention humaine’, offers 
(p. 50) a felicitous definition of the relationship between the evolution of landscapes 
and of history, which, although the author does not say it, is the primary justification 
for a landscape-archaeology of Byzantium. There are two aspects to this short 
chapter, a study of the impact of earthquakes on cities, and a consideration of 
the evidence of post-Roman erosion and redeposition. On seismicity the author 
offers an excellent review (pp. 42-48) of the relationship between literary and 
epigraphic evidence and the archaeological/numismatic evidence. Much of the 
latter is, as she recognizes ambiguous, and this discussion has to be read with 
her discussion of the impact of invasions (p. 53 5q.). Reference could not be 
made to Emanuela Guidoboni et al., Catalogue of ancient earthquakes in the 
Mediterranean area up to the 10th century (Rome, 1994), and, in assessing the 
impact of the great reported earthquakes of ca. 365, to the striking evidence found 
at Kourion (Cyprus) and Gortyn (Crete). 
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Regarding the rural landscape, the author links a significant phase of what 
Vita-Finzi once memorably called the ‘Younger Fill’ of Mediterranean plains and 
valleys, detected in some excavations (famously at Olympia) and by the Southern 
Argolid Survey, to the Avaro-Slav invasions of the late 6th and early 7th centuries 
(themselves discussed in the following chapter). This is problematic, as she 
realizes. The author seems to be responding as many scientists do (palynologists, 
geologists, sedimentologists) when dealing with the historical era, linking 
environmental changes to major, essentially dateable, political events — one of 
the ironies of the relattonship between a ‘new’ archaeology, which has sought to 
terminate the old relationship with narrative history, and some of its new sources 
of data. The interdisciplinary Southern Argolid Survey, one of the author’s main 
sources for an explanation of post-Roman landscape-change, envisages a close 
connection between the known invasions and its own evidence of abandonment 
of terrace-systems. However it may be more appropriate to think in terms of a 
combination of factors, some at work during Late Antiquity, not forgetting either 
the ongoing debate about pluvial change. 

The third chapter, ‘Invasions et défense’, builds upon the discussion of seismicity, 
considering, in effect, another set of possible factors in the transformation of the 
city during the Late Roman era. The author has followed assiduously the progress 
of the great excavations of Corinth, Argos and Olympia, all of which now pay 
close attention to her period of concern, and she successfully questions the 
importance of the impact of the first invasion of Late Antiquity, that of Alaric 
(ca. 396-7). To explain the archaeological evidence of destruction or degradation 
of public buildings in the cities of the Peloponnese which can be placed in the 
late fourth to early fifth centuries, she rightly argues (p. 59) that many factors 
must be taken into account — including implicitly the earthquakes of the preceding 
decades, and Theodosius I’s decree shutting the temples (to which could be added 
the decline of paganism itself). Much of the ‘brutal’ destruction of the pagan 
monuments of Argos (cf. p. 58) is liable to have been the work of its inhabitants, 
not of Alaric in ca. 396-7. She is able, precisely because she exploits archaeology, 
to show how Late Antique writers distorted their accounts of earthquakes, invasions, 
and other misfortunes, to damage the reputations of particular emperors, accounts 
which have fuelled modern pessimistic readings of Late Antique history. Even 
the accumulating evidence for Late Roman urban fortifications in southern Greece 
(p. 60 sg.) that are no earlier than the 390s in date she, interestingly, associates 
with the hostilities between the administrations of East and West in 407. Of 
course such speculations indicate how little is actually securely dated, how few 
cities have yet been studied, and how far we are from weighing up all the factors 
involved in the transformations of cities. Avramea casts her net widely, but into 
this new Peloponnesian debate should now be brought the fascinating Greek 
excavations of the city of Messene. 

The fourth chapter, ‘Pénétration et installation des Slaves’, thematically addresses 
the same kinds of problems as the preceding: the re-assessment of the literary 
references to the impact of invasions. Here Avramea succeeds in renewing one 
of the oldest and least satisfactory debates in Byzantine Studies: whether, to what 
extent, and when, the Peloponnese was occupied by the Slavs. This is by far the 
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longest chapter (pp. 67-104) by virtue of its detailed analyses of several classes 
of archeological finds: coin-hoards and stray coins, pottery, buckles, brooches 
and other grave goods, and inscribed lead seals. The well-known literary sources, 
the ‘Chronicle of Monemvasia’ and the laconic references in other texts, regarding 
the Peloponnese in the late 6th to late 8th centuries, are first dealt with briefly, 
the author re-emphasizing the crucial distinction between the tradition of the 
‘Chronicle’, that the Peloponnese was conquered and occupied by the Slavs in 
the reign of Maurice, and other references. At least regarding a ‘conquest’ and 
its chronology the ‘Chronicle’ is revealed as the mendacious text it has long been 
suspected of being. The new archaeological synthesis indicates the continuity of 
the Byzantine official presence everywhere until the 610s, thereafter around the 
coasts and islands. The sigillographic evidence (of high officials and bishops) 
illustrates (so far) an official presence on the eastern side of the Peloponnese 
during the eighth century which gives substance to the literary evidence of the 
foundation of a Thema in the late 7th c. This research should stimulate archaeologists 
to question the ‘discontinuities’ that are still being ‘found’ (for instance by the 
Southern Argolid Survey, in Avramea’s zone of greatest continuity!), and not only 
in the Peloponnese. A similar kind of assessment now shows that the old idea, 
given some kind of authority by Paul Lemerle, that Macedonia ‘fell’ to the Slavs 
in the 580s is also unsustainable. 

Significant continuities of a sort are therefore demonstrated. Less clear however 
is what the author believes had changed, apart from the ethnic composition of 
the population in certain areas (for which she recognises the toponymic evidence: 
cf. pp. 80 and 82). The author seems to accept, partly on the basis of Balkan literary 
references, and of Peloponnesian coin-hoards’ dates, a degree of Avaro-Slav disruption 
and loss of Byzantine authority in or from the 610s, without making her model 
explicit. But she seems to discount (p. 102) insecurity as a factor leading to the 
(re)foundation of fortified coastal settlements (Monemvasia? Tigani? Kyparissia? 
Arkadia?). This is to deny the insecurity of the second half of the sixth to early 
seventh centuries any measurable impact on settlement-archaeology at all (something 
not born out by the archaeology of the Balkan peninsula). The author then infers 
(p. 104) that the state’s apparent focus on coasts ‘ne pourrait plus étre considérée 
comme un simple contröle qui préparait la reconquéte de l'intérieur. Le probléme 
que la présence slave a créé est d'ordre démographique et économique plus que 
politique.’ This is cryptic, though the implication may be that there is no evidence 
of long-term disruption or loss of Byzantine political authority. These influences 
complement another (p. 101), that "l'administration civile continue à être assurée 
par les cadres de l'administration provinciale établis par Justinien et ses successeurs'. 
But it is precisely these arrangements that are most unclear from the mid sixth 
century onwards! In fact the author has elsewhere contributed usefully to the 
discussion of those arrangements (on the ad hoc input of bishops). The variable 
nature of these arrangements is what every precise instance suggests, from Italy to 
the Crimea — and in Greece this variability will have reflected the arrival of the 
Slavs, and the disappearance of many ancient cities (a topic not directly addressed). 
So, though the author has definitively disposed of the old arguments about the nature 
of the Slavic *occupation' in a fascinating presentation, the elements of a new model 
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of 7th-8th-c politico-administrative structures (and of course economic structures, 
for which see ch. VI) remain enigmas (but ones which the author might address). 

In the fifth and sixth chapters, ‘Villes et campagnes. L'évolution de la forme et 
de la fonction’ and ‘Société et économie urbaines et rurales’, the author examines 
further aspects of settlements and material culture, and their contribution to regional 
history. ‘Villes et campagnes’ is essentially descriptive, referring to an extensive 
gazetteer of archaeological sites (‘Fiches documentaires’: pp. 163-203), whilst ‘Société 
et économie' explores economic history with the aid of epigraphy, the available 
pottery-reports, and numismatics (to which discipline the author herself contributes). 

Probably the most useful section of chapter V is the author's demonstration 
(p. 108) of a shift in the density of cities from the west to the east side of the 
Peloponnese during the Late Roman period, a shift which has interesting 
ramifications. The problem of the fate of the city after the sixth century, notoriously 
complex though it is, would have benefitted from a similarly organized treatment. 
For the core of this chapter consists of summaries, city by city, of our factual 
knowledge about their physical evolution from the fourth century onwards. The 
reader might for example be disappointed to find the archaeology of Patras, nearly 
always one of the most important places in the peninsula, summarized in a few 
rather opaque lines (p. 114) which do not contribute to the debate about its fate 
at the end of Antiquity and subsequent revival. ‘Campagnes’, the other topic (p. 
115 onwards) would also benefit, in a longer book, from a more extended treatment. 
But a methodological question arises anyway. The author argues (pp. 115-117) 
that the ever-increasing mass of archaeological evidence of rural sites cannot 
sustain analysis. I do not think that the practitioners of the recent intensive surveys 
of districts of the Peloponnese (the Southern Argolid, the Nemea Valley, the 
Eurotas Valley, the Methana Peninsula, Pylos...) would agree. The author in fact 
makes good use of the evidence of villas (cf. ch. VI), but rural churches are 
discussed rather too briefly (p. 116). If the challenge then is how to sustain the 
analysis of remains of villas, rural churches, and other rural sites, this almost 
certainly requires that the accumulated casual discoveries (cf. the author's 
commendable ‘Fiches documentaires’) be studied in the light of the findings of 
the intensive surveys. This problem awaits any new student of Byzantine regional 
history... Incidentally a not uncommon terminological confusion appears in 
references to archaeological surveys: intensive multiperiod surveys (such as the 
Southern Argolid Survey) are here called ‘extensif’ (p. 116), whereas that term 
has been used for many years to distinguish conventional surveys of the remains 
of a single era (surveys which therefore tend to cover more extensive surfaces 
than the newer multiperiod intensive surveys can). 

The sixth chapter deploys almost the full range of archaeological evidence 
available today to discuss, in effect, a provincial urban society and the contributions 
of city and countryside to production for exchange in the Late Roman era. Corinth 
cannot but be the dominant point of reference for much of the discussion owing 
to the relative and absolute size of the excavators' epigraphic harvest. So, given 
the well-known problems of the imprecise dating of many Late Roman/Late 
Antique inscriptions, and the particular importance of contextualizing inscriptions, 
the author's framework becomes quite significant. For the first time in the 
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secondary literature the role of different institutions and classes (governors, the 
Prefecture, the church, ktetores, and lesser curiales) in the development of the 
cities of a part of Late Roman Greece is assessed, and without any disguising : 
of the problems — for instance regarding the role of the church in Greece. A 
purely archaeological aspect of this, the author’s assemblage of references to 
Late Roman villae, is also an important gain. Her gazetteer moreover reveals 
further probable examples not discussed in this chapter. 

The chapter’s second theme is the Peloponnesian economy in Late Antiquity 
(pp. 130-144), the first study of a region of Greece to exploit the growing literature 
on Late Roman pottery. It has to be said though that only for the Peloponnese 
is this yet possible! Significant variations over time in the production and 
exportation or importation of particular wares have been established which Avramea 
includes in an assemblage of evidence of economic activity. The interpretation 
of trends, and of major variations in the ceramic record at, for instance, Argos 
or Isthmia, equally of other significant material-cultural changes (e.g., in urban 
villa-construction or restoration) inevitably widens the frame of reference, and 
since the author downplays the impact of instability (v.s.), takes us further into 
the economic sphere itself. The author draws attention to the interesting statement 
in the 4th-century Expositio totius mundi et gentium that ‘Achaea’ (i.e., all southern 
Greece) was (then) an importer of foodstuffs. She does not draw conclusions 
from this statement, one whose strong contrast with the Middle and Late Byzantine 
evidence, and with the Late Roman archaeology of the Peloponnesian villa- 
economy (the latter cited by the author) poses an interpretative challenge to which 
this immensely rich sub-section of ch. VI nevertheless does not respond. Such 
are the complexities of the two subjects of ch. VI that arguably they deserve to 
be separated. Perhaps then more attention could have been payed to the vexed 
question of the ‘end of Antiquity’ in the economic sphere (ch. VI being 
overwhelmingly concerned with a Late Roman ‘high noon’). A more logical 
relationship with ch. IV can be envisaged which would facilitate a discussion of 
the demise of Late Roman society and economy in the Peloponnese. 

The seventh chapter, “Société et culture’, is really an attempt to evaluate the 
archaeological evidence of the processes of christianization in the province, and 
as such is a huge advance on Christian Archaeology’s simplistic descriptions of 
church-building programmes at this or that city. The author notes apparent regional 
peculiarities and explores the grey zone between christianity and paganism in 
the Peloponnese within which many people moved during much of Late Antiquity, 
using epigraphy and sgraffiti, and, tangentially, votive practices, recently the 
subject of an entire monograph.! It is therefore problematic that the author simply 
refers in two sentences to the building of churches (pp. 154-5), noting that their 
‘nombre élevé est â retenir’. This leaves the innumerable basilicas recorded in 
the ‘fiches documentaires’ strangely neglected. For the late sixth century onwards, 
any treatment of culture in a period when the church was patently the only 
significant institution in any sense 'non-imperial' cannot avoid a close analysis 


1. R. Rothaus, Corinth: the first city of Greece. An urban history of Late Antique cult and religion 
(Leiden 2000). 
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of those excavated churches where continuities of a sort are recognized by the 
archaeologists (Kenkhreai, Corinth, Sparta, Tigani, Argos?...). The author avoids 
prolonging the discussion beyond the sixth century though (p. 155), except to 
refer to a certain ‘barbarization’ (indicated by the metalwork which she has 
discussed in ch. IV), and to poverty, whilst recognising that the late sixth through 
eighth centuries have ‘above all’ been ignored (p. 157). 

The conclusions are not simply a recapitulation, since important generalizations 
about the problematic era of disruption are deployed here rather than in the 
foregoing chapters. It is worth highlighting them. Firstly the author wishes ‘nuancer 
l'impression de désolation et de régression économique’ (p. 158). This is a very 
important point, difficult but no longer impossible to address. But it does involve 
reaching a position concerning each part of the long period covered. Is the author 
for instance converted to the idea that the Late Roman period was one of growth? 
Her conclusions about Late Roman Corinth (p. 135) and use of the Expositio 
seem to show the author sharing the pessimistic ‘consumer city’ model of the 
Late Roman urban centre, and a certain pessimism about the rural economy. 
Interestingly, though, Corinth has become a prime case-study for the opposing 
viewpoint (within a longer timeframe of course).? Athens is another. And the 
intensive surveys' findings — not ignored by the author — may serve a debate 
about the state of the countryside. The principal investigators certainly think so.? 
The author is non-committal, but introduces in the concluding section another 
important general idea obviously the result of reflections not actually documented 
in the book: that the towns of the central and western Peloponnese were in decline 
during Late Antiquity (p. 160). They would not be unique in this respect, and 
this is clearly a vital element of the author's model of the Slavic Landnahme 
which has general relevance for the study of Byzantine Greece, and which opens 
up (not for the first time in this book) the question of political, social, and 
economic relations after the ‘end of Antiquity’. 

Other vital aspects of the Landnahme are revealed in the conclusions: firstly 
that the ‘arrival [of the Slavs] became massive in the eighth century’ (p. 159). 
This was the thesis of Zakythinos, it will be recalled, but it actually remains to 
be proven (by the right kind of archaeology; and tested, conceivably, by the 
identification, as in Macedonia, of ‘fossilised’ early medieval Slav toponyms). 
Secondly, Byzantino-Slav relations are interpreted as those of ‘peaceful 
cohabitation’ (p. 159). Perhaps in the Peloponnese it was so, but the ceramic 
evidence evoked by the author does not yet probably provide the evidence. The 
discovery at one site, such as Sparta, of pottery which echoes Late Roman 
traditions and of pottery which does not could simply reflect the contrast between 
very localized (crude) production and imported wares. Cohabitation at Greek sites 
remains a mystery for the moment. A funerary archaeology to compare with the 
“Komani-Kruja culture’, and with sites in Bulgaria and Dobrogea is still lacking. 
However other elements of a more complex model of cohabitation can be — 
extrapolated from foregoing chapters. 


2. H. Parkinson (ed.), Roman urbanism: beyond the consumer city (1997). 
3. T. van Andel and C. Runnels, Beyond the Acropolis. A rural Greek past (Stanford 1987). 
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Finally, the author has many sound reasons for stressing ‘persistances’ (of 
Christianity, of Byzantine Greek settlements, of Byzantine administration of a 
sort, of ceramic production...). But the reader may be left wanting to know more 
about the nature and extent of ‘changements’ (economic, cultural, institutional, 
and political). These are still difficult to define, but not impossible to discuss, 
on the basis of a juxtaposition of all the classes of evidence already deployed 
so interestingly by the author. This study is in the vanguard of those which rewrite 
the history of the Late Antique and ‘Dark-Age’ Balkans in the light of archaeology, 
and establishes many new signposts for students of those periods. Even to study 
them together is remarkable. It is sincerely to be hoped that the author will extend 
her studies of the Peloponnese. 


Archibald Dunn 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman, and Modern Greek Studies, 
The University of Birmingham 
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Athina Vogiatzoglou, H MeydAn Iðéa rov Avpıouot. Meàérn rov IIpoAóyov 
orn Zw tov LixeAtavov. Heraklion: Panepistimiakes Ekdoseis Kritis, 1999. 
Pp. 221. 


This study of Sikelianos’s poetics through his ambitious and neglected IZpóAoyoc 
ar" Zor) is a most welcome addition to the meagre bibliography on this important 
but still misunderstood Greek poet. Most earlier studies concentrate either on a 
naively biographical approach, or on general issues related to his attitude to life 
(Orphism, Mysticism, the Delphic Idea) which require a deeper knowledge of 
his poetic oeuvre in order to be appreciated in their just measure. As the author 
rightly points out, S's daring compositions in H/póAoyoc orn Zor have in fact 
left scholars and critics embarrassed, since even reading these poems at all 
becomes a challenging task. V's book is the first to give the reader a systematic, 
comprehensive and comparative approach to his work, putting it in a historical, 
literary and critical context. 

This is an important book from a sensitive close reader who has full command 
of S's oeuvre (poetry and prose), and who can talk about it with as much clarity 
and precision as S's own expression can be unclear and confusing. And though 
H Meyaan lIóéa rov Avpicuob aims primarily at elucidating some of the most 
elaborate and complicated aspects of S's poetics in IIpóAoyoc ortn Zer (or 
rather of the first four Xoveiórfotic: V argues cogently in Chapter 5 that the 
fifth is a late and unsuccessful addition), it achieves much more: it provides an 
important insight into S’s poetry more generally. Admittedly this is an introduction 
to his poetry from its most difficult side, but it will still prove indispensable to 
the student of S. The main goals the author sets for her book, that is, the 
investigation of S's poetics, the interpretation of obscure passages, and the 
highlighting of important poems and individual lines, become crucial elements 
for our approach to his poetry as a whole. 

The first part of the book consists of five thematic chapters, which examine 
the Xvverörjocıç as a whole. The contribution here is threefold. First, the 
Xvveiórjoeicz (1915-1917, 1946) are put in context, and above all in the context 
of S's own work. We find a comparison with what comes before (AA adpotakic Toc 
and Pawwdiec rov Ioviov (1909)), what is more or less contemporary (ZTixo1 
(1920), Mitnp ©eov (1917-19), II&axa rov EAArfvov (1918-35), and finally 
the later work (Avpixa B’ (1930-46), Xvveíónon rnc Ilpoowmikric Anutovpyiac 
(1946)). But an emphasis is rightly put on the division of S's poetic production 
of the second decade of the twentieth century into two different streams: on the 
one hand, the lengthy Xvveiórjoeic with their supposedly uncontrolled lyricism, 
and on the other hand the short poems of XTixo1 (1920) (later collected in Avpiká 
A’) which are better regarded. The Xvverðrfosic have indeed been accused of 
incoherence and formal weakness. Nevertheless, V points out that the more 
successful poems do have an original architectonics based primarily on S's use 
of the simile, and that the riotous expression of S is there to depict the orgiastic, 
multifaceted aspects of life itself. V, however, does not comment on one significant 
justification for the critics’ concentration on the shorter poems: unlike the 
Xvveiórfoeic they have proved a major source of inspiration for later poets. 
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V offers a well-grounded evaluation of the two main obstacles to our 
understanding of the XuvelöÖrjocıc: their versification and their extensive use of 
simile. V puts them in the context of S’s aims and aspirations: the seemingly 
chaotic articulation of the Svverdroeic should be seen not as the result of any 
weakness on S’s part but as a conscious choice of the artist in what was perhaps 
his most ambitious work. So V seems to agree with Katsigianni that the metre 
of the Xvveibrjosic is a ‘vers libéré (and not free verse, as most critics have 
described it). Nevertheless she shows that it is not as dynamic as Katsigianni 
claims. Although the underlying iambic seems to be dedicated to S’s interest in 
promoting the idea of a deep, mystical unity underlying the diversity of life, it 
only achieves a monotonous tempo, making the poems sound more like a ‘uovonxo 
vavapiogua’. Much the same may be said of the most ambitious contemporary 
experiment in English, Pound’s Cantos. This wish for unity seems to be successfully 
realized in S’s extensive use of simile (Chapter 4) which embraces plurality 
through the daring juxtaposition of apparently unrelated images of reality. Their 
unusual length turns the similes into an essential articulate mechanism of the 
poems. 

The second part of the book consists of four chapters, each devoted to one of 
the first four XvverÖrjocıc. Exploiting to the full her own remarks on S's 
versification, use of simile and other devices, V gives us a lucid account of how 
S builds up a convoluted, but often rather daring poetic through an acquaintance 
with the poetic exploration of his land, his race, woman and faith. 

In her discussion of H Xvvetónon tne Inc uov (Chapter 6) V explores the 
way land is associated with S's artistic development, shedding light on the so 
far unexplored affinities of Sikelianos with Pindar. The aesthetic relation of the 
poet with the soil becomes most explicit in ‘Ta xuuata’, in which references 
to agriculture and sculpture reveal a complex statement of poeties which takes a 
good deal of unpicking. Indeed, one feels that, at this point, the author might 
have said a few things about her choice of the book's cover, promoting as it does 
many important aspects of S's poetics. The excavation of Antinous alludes first 
of all to its location and its symbolic meaning: the archaeological site of Delphi. 
Excavation becomes a key metaphor of poetics V herself analyses in the first 
and the third Xvvefónon: it alludes to the poet's symbolic birth from the bowels 
of earth as described in ‘Ta ywWuata’, to S's wish to go beyond the surface of 
things, but also to the erotic dimension of writing. What is more, the picture 
suggests also an epiphany, a moment of illumination during which the present is 
obliterated (the dimness of the photograph around Antinous encourages this 
interpretation) to reveal the past in its full splendour. And quite often epiphany 
is indeed a crucial element of the poems. Last but not least, the photograph 
alludes to the importance of sculpture in S's work.! The ancient monuments, as 
the author explains, have an important symbolic value, and the art of sculpture 
is used to illuminate the act of writing poetry. Contrary to what V claims (p. 72), 


1. For a detailed discussion see Liana Giannakopoulou, ‘Ancient Greek Sculpture in Modern 
Greek Poetry, 1860-1960' (unpublished doctoral dissertaion, King's College London, 2000). 
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however, it is with carving and not with modelling that poetic creation is compared. 
Modelling is reserved for the more passive role of the female, whereas carving 
and indeed ploughing are aesthetically equivalent since both represent the active 
intervention of a male force (a ploughman, a sculptor, a poet) over the passive 
mass of a female body (in the form of earth, marble or thought), a dimension 
confirmed in H Svvédnon rqc I'vvaíkac. 

The first poem of this Xvvefönon, 'Tatioeóo ue tov Aióvvoo', introduces 
another important poetic metaphor, that of the voyage, promotes Dionysus as the 
leading god of the Svverdrfoeic, and gives the author the opportunity to underline 
S's deviation from Homer, particularly because the voyage is valued here as an 
end in itself, subverting thus the Homeric nostos. It is admirable how V disentangles 
the elaborate expression of this poem (and of many others), making everything 
so clear that one asks how one could have found the poem so baffling before. 
An important point in V's discussion of this poem is the narrator's unworthy 
companions, since they seem to share many of the characteristics of the companions 
of Odysseus. At this point a comparison with Seferis and Ritsos would have 
given the chapter a wider perspective. Indeed, Seferis's ‘Apyovautec’ deserved 
more than a brief reference here, as indeed Ritsos’s 'EvpóAoxoc' and “Yuyyvoun?. 

H Xvveiónon rno vàe uov (Chapter 7) directly introduces the historical 
setting and the ideological agitations of the decade after 1910, stressing as it 
does the fighting spirit of the Greek race in order to restore lost confidence after 
the disaster of 1897, celebrating her victories in the Balkan Wars and expressing 
S's anti- Western attitude. Two important issues are to be noted here: first, the 
condemnation of the expansionism of Alexander the Great (seen as diluting 
Hellenism; a most un-Cavafian perspective), and second, the subversion of the 
Homeric nekyia, when Achilles's ferocious vehemence brings him back from the 
realm of the dead to pursue the enemies of Greece. 

With H Xvveíónon Tnc F'vvaíkac (Chapter 8) the narcissistic character of 
S's poetry becomes at times all too evident. As V explains, love and passion are 
not here directed towards woman but towards poetic creation, thus turning the 
sexual act into an autoerotic one, and poetic creation into a process of virgin 
birth, which takes place in the realm of men. This subordinate role of woman as 
opposed to the active and dynamic presence of man is condensed in antithetical 
pairs such as Word (Logos)-Silence, Movement-Inertia, Sun-Moon. ‘O xwp1atiKoc 
y&uog’ stages these antithetical pairs very vividly. With S's reference to ploughing 
as a metaphor for the sexual act, especially, we can see how H Luveidnon thc 
Inc pov and H Svveidnon Tnc I'vvaíkac are two sides of the same coin, 
reflecting as they do the same image of artistic creation. The earth, the woman, 
the block of marble are all symbols of a creative womb which engenders the 
work of art after being carved and fertilized by the ploughman, the man or the 
sculptor (all these being different manifestations of the poet). 

The author's extremely illuminating discussion of the poetics of the woman in 
this Svveidnon leads to very interesting thoughts about voice and silence, 
emphasizing how, even in cases where the (usually silent) woman seems to be 
given her own voice (‘EoT1a5a’), she is in fact displaced by the poet. In the 
spirit of her own book, then, V's discussion might have benefited from a comparison 
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of an important poem from Avpik& A’: ‘Avadvopévn’ (1914). This is an example 
in which the voice seems to belong solely to Aphrodite, and it would have been 
interesting to see how this functions in the context of S's narcissistic attitude 
discussed in Chapter 8. 

In the fourth Xvveíónon, H Xvveíónon rnc Hiornc (Chapter 9), V skilfully 
displays tne threads that weave S’s consciousness in relation to faith. As we 
proceed from the first section to the last we can follow the poet's transition — 
as a poet, that is — from paganism to Christianity, a transition adopted later by 
Seferis (a comparison here would have been welcome). The intellectual crisis 
and artistic deadlock of the times (not independent from the historical circumstances 
around 1917) can no longer be faced with the support of ancient Greek tradition 
alone, and Christianity seems to offer a rewarding alternative. Yet, as V shows, 
S does not so much turn to Christianity as he brings elements of both religions 
together, aiming at a higher religious synthesis.? In *Atóvvooc-InooUc' this 
syncretism 1s explicitly put forward with reference to the sacrament of Holy 
Communion, which, for S is not only a divine offering to humans, but, in a self- 
referential spirit, symbolizes the artistic offerings of the artist throughout the 
centuries. 

In his article ‘H e&zéreioc LikeAravov Kai ro «Ero; Eumeipikov»', Nasos 
Vayenas has recently criticized the decision of the Greek Ministry of Culture to 
name the year 2001 just ‘Etoc Euzeipixov’, considering that two more authors, 
S and Papadiamanits, were equally entitled to such a celebration.? Is this an 
indication that S's poetic achievement still causes embarrassment today? Or that 
in this unheroic time of ours, people still find it difficult to identify with his 
complex and high-flown vision? Let us hope that this significant book will inspire 
new approaches to, and comparative considerations of the work of one of the 
most important poets of modern Greece, and not only of Greece. 


Liana Giannakopoulou 
King's College London 


2. For a discussion of how this syncretism is achieved in the domain of language specifically 
see Anthony Miller Hirst, ‘The appropriation of biblical and liturgical language in the poetry of 
Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of London, King s 
College, 1999), pp. 136-268. 

3. To Bua, Néec Ezoxéc, 4 Feb. 2001. 
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Edmund Keeley, Inventing Paradise: the Greek journey 1937-47. New York: 
Ferrar, Straus and Giroux, 1999, Pp. 290. 


Inventing Paradise begins in the middle of things. Henry Miller is restless in 
Paris, Lawrence Durrell in the doldrums in England, George Seferis tormented 
by officia'dom in Athens, and George Katsimbalis, also in Athens, ready to 
sacrifice editorial work on Ta Nea Grammata to his greater passion, eating and 
talking. Any reader expecting a critical frame to introduce the book’s two themes 
of ‘inventing’ and ‘paradise’ will be disappointed. Edmund Keeley’s award- 
winning book offers not this, but a strong narrative line that surges forward as it 
finds those four restless characters drawn together by their collective need for 
change. Inventing Paradise meets the requirements not of a scholarly book that 
would dissect one of the most seductive images of Greece ever produced, but of 
a book with the broadest possible appeal to an English language audience: a 
condensed, annotated, updated remake of a good story. 

That story is Miller's Colossus of Maroussi (1941) at its core, at least for the 
first half. Jnventing Paradise follows Miller's brief journey to Greece from the 
heat of summer in July 1939 to the advent of war in late December 1939. Miller's 
departure on an American Export Lines ship from Piraeus to New York brings 
readers to the middle of the book. From there Keeley follows Miller's writing 
of the Colossus in America and, simultaneously, the fate of his ‘band of mythmaking 
friends,’ most of whom leave Greek soil in advance of the Nazis’ arrival in 
Athens. Of Miller's acquaintances, only the ‘queenly’ Ioanna Tsatsou remains in 
the Plaka to help stave off starvation through minor acts of heroism that 
characterized the years of Greek resistance to German occupation. The post-war 
period brings Civil War and Durrell’s disillusionment Greece, which had political 
and perhaps professional motives, if one understands Keeley correctly. It brings 
Seferis’s and others’ return to Greece, and the feeling, shared by most, that Greece 
was quite changed. The old life seemed gone, replaced by something else. At 
the same time, one group of writers’ turning away from Greece ‘cleared the way 
for other writers, from both inside and outside Greece, to herald new images of 
the country shaped on the ashes of the old, perhaps less imaginative, flamboyant, 
and influential, but more firmly rooted in what was really there’ (p. 222). 

To piece together the story, Keeley cross-references a number of sources. 
Besides the primary texts one would expect (Durrell’s Greek and Cypriot books, 
Seferis’s poetry and journals of the period, poems by D.I. Antoniou, Theodore 
Stephanides’ Climax in Crete, articles from Ta Nea Grammata and Angloelliniki 
Epitheorisi, a few words by painter Nikos Hadjikyriakos-Ghikas, and correspondence 
between key players, including the largely unpublished letters exchanged by 
Seferis and Miller), Keeley also discusses or at least mentions some major Greek 
authors who are peripheral to Miller's story (Ioanna Tsatsos, Nikos Gatsos, Yannis 
Ritsos, Odysseus Elytis, and Nanos Valaorites, who, some have complained, is 
under represented), literary precursors (Dionysios Solomos, Perikles Yiannopoulos, 
C.P. Cavafy, Nikos Kazantzakis, Angelos Sikelianos, George Theotokas, and even 
Kostas Karyotakis, who turns up rarely in English books), and non-Greeks who 
spent time in Greece, from Lord Byron and Edward Lear to John Fowles, Bernhard 
Spencer, Rex Warner, as well as James Merrill, Philip Sherrard, Kevin Andrews, 
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and Patrick Leigh Fermor, Keeley’s near contemporaries who made Greece their 
second home. 

Keeley’s art is of synthesis as well as retelling. He stitches together disparate 
sources skillfully as he directs his narrative one step back — to as early as the 
Ottoman destruction of Psara in 1824 — for every three steps forward. At the 
seams one finds vivid descriptions of favourite scenes in Greece (for example, 
of Kolonaki Square today) — paradise, it would seem, of Keeley’s own invention, 
though Keeley is careful never to reveal too much of himself. There are also 
appraisals of Greek poetry. Here readers are treated to a recapitulation of Keeley’s 
main contribution to Greek studies in the English-speaking world: a concise 
statement of his argument that the group of Greek modernists he calls ‘mythmakers,’ 
poets he made available to readers of English, stand out for their skill in resurrecting 
ancient gods and heroes in contemporary, earthbound Greece in a classically 
modern way that represents both ‘tragic’ and ‘otherworldly aspects of the human 
condition’: 

The best of the Greek poets in the first half of the twentieth century, in particular the mythmakers, 

were keenly aware of the dramatic and symbolic value of projecting their earthbound characters 

in territory that admitted the presence of ancient gods and heroes, and as we have seen in 

Sikelianos and Seferis, that projection was not merely decorative but a plausible mode for 

representing the tragic and, at moments, otherworldly aspects of the human condition. The 

poets had the advantage of a landscape and a history in which mortals and immortals once 
appeared to have lived naturally side by side for generations; and if Christianity at one time 

did its best to bury the ancient gods and to make the heroes saintly-pure, these poets and 

others of their day were prepared to resurrect both gods and heroes for their own purposes in 


any form that they thought relevant to the contemporary struggle between good and evil 
(pp. 128-9), 


Since Keeley’s citations do not include secondary sources, the book does not 
refer to other assessments of these same works, or to the growing bibliography 
on the relations of literature and place. Lacking statements of clarification and 
footnotes that normally weigh down critical writing, it reads fluently, but also 
places an extra burden on the reader. The task of grasping jus how literary 
processes of inventing work on Greece to produce an image of paradise, or 
understanding the extent to which Miller & Co. invent something from nothing, 
or finding intertextual connections between Miller’s or Durrell’s inventions and 
other literary utopias — all this falls on the lap of the reader. 

Critical reading begins, then, with tracking the book’s two themes of inventing 
and paradise. The easiest to follow is the evolving image of paradise. At the 
outset, one finds paradise written into Miller’s desire to escape paradise’s dystopic 
inversion: threatening war. While the desire to escape an unhappy world may 
move some writers to seek solitude — ‘““the paradise of the ever-driven scribes 
who write their way to Purgatory”’ (Keeley p. 4, quoting Miller) — it sends 
Miller to Greece, where he meets a group of friends similarly inclined to ward 
off fear of war by sharing in ‘a world of earthly delights’ (p.45). Thus, paradise 
is, first and foremost, the beauty of a ‘sacred precinct’ (pp. 25-26) of sun, 
mountains, sea, islands, trees, plants, birds, beasts, and, above all, human beings, 
enjoyed in the company of friends. 
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Paradise is also the inversion of a European civilization of progress, reason, 
and order. It is the simplicity and chaos Miller found in the Greek people just 
when he had declared in disgust, ‘Je m’en fous de la civilization européenne!’ 
‘The dust, the heat, the poverty, the bareness, the containedness of the people, 
and the water everywhere in little tumblers, standing between the quiet, peaceful 
couples, gave me the feeling that there was something holy about the place, 
something nourishing and sustaining’ (Miller p. 13). Then, too, there is the 
spontaneity, open-heartedness, and value of Greece’s living inhabitants. More 
complex are the themes of embodiment, to complement western Christianity’s 
disembodiment of the human soul, and the belief that modern Greeks could restore 
freedom, wholeness, and a sense of proportion to the European or American who 
had lost his way in the too technological contemporary world. All together, the 
themes work their way to a climactic conclusion: 


Today as of old Greece is of the utmost importance to every man who is seeking to find 
himself... No people in the world are as much in need of what Greece has to offer as the 
American people. Greece is not merely the antithesis of America, but more, the solution to 
the ills which plague us. Economically it may seem unimportant, but spiritually Greece is still 
the mother of nations, the fountain-head of wisdom and inspiration (Miller p. 152). 


Finally, paradise is what is lost from the landscape but captured in poetry after 
war arrives. /nventing Paradise dwells at length on Greeks’ fate under Nazi 
occupation and then civil war, as this is memorialized by not Miller’s band of 
mythmakers but the poets who remained in Greece during the decade of the 
1940s. Keeley explains that Greek poets did not require peace to find their voice. 
"Writers who belong to a tradition where creativity and political history do not 
mix quite so naturally as they sometimes do in Greece might find it a surprising 
aspect of the occupation years that at a time when it might have seemed Athens 
provided barren soil for the creative spirit, poetry not only continued to survive 
but prospered, though mostly in private or underground' (Keeley p. 206). Keeley 
refers to ‘Gatsos’s searing portrait of an Eden turned unnatural by the intrusion 
of barbarity' (p. 208) and Ritsos's 'attempt at directness, an imposed simplicity, 
an effort to turn subjective impressions into narrative and rhetorical flourishing 
into dramatic representation by way of figures, acts, and objects’ (p. 210). 

Harder to piece together are the various strains of 'inventing' — a theme so 
crucially central to studies in the humanities and social sciences today that Edward 
Said recently singled out the ‘remarkable academic analysis of the role of invention 
in such matters as tradition and collective historical experience' (Said, p. 175). 
Inventing Paradise gives readers a careful anatomy of the emotions that generate 
invention, from ‘love,’ ‘frenzy,’ and ‘illumination’ to ‘a passion that is too intense 
to bear for long, and though the memory of it, like that of first love, may linger 
as long as life itself, the writer’s heart usually finds ways to turn elsewhere’ 
(p. 94). It also indicates several creative tracks people followed. There was 
Katsimbalis’ ‘capacity to turn almost any event in his life into a story of mythic 
dimensions’ (p. 51). Seferis’s approach was the ‘subtle impregnation of a 
contemporary landscape with symbolic overtones that emerge naturally from 
the literal details of that landscape and, along with this, the plausible linking 
of present and distant past by way of a single allusion to a specifically Greek 
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mythology’ (p. 62). Altogether, the Greek friends shared a ‘capacity for standing 
at a slight angle to the universe ... made possible because they were firmly 
grounded in the soil’ (p. 51). From his Greek companions, Miller ‘learned, along 
with much else, to travel freely into the world of illusion and to come out into 
the bright country of metaphor’ (p. 82). Durrell projected ‘an image of a land 
where the scholar, the traveller, or any sensitive modern visitor is bound to 
perceive that he is cut off from the local otherworldly presences’ (p. 118). 

But was the effect of Miller’s and Durrell’s Greek writing a ‘transformation’ 
of the ‘literal into the fabulous,’ the wholesale creation of a country (p. 5), or 
an inventive reworking of existing ideas? Inventing Greece gives a brief, tentative 
answer in terms of the legacy these two authors both inherited and bequeathed. 
The statement of what they took from their colossal precursors, Byron and his 
followers, is a bit unsatisfying. Is Durrell’s insight in his evocative poem, ‘To 
Argos,’ that “Only the shepherd in his cowl / who walks upon them really knows 
/ The natural history in a sacred place’ (quoted on p. 118) really ‘an original and 
significant point of view, perhaps the most effective challenge in English poetry 
of the 1930s to the post-Byronic perspective on Greece’ (p. 120)? Why reduce 
Byron’s complex, contradictory view of Greece to ‘the mask of a peripatetic poet, 
a trimmer, who entertained his ‘enslaved’ Greek listeners by dreaming that Greece 
might still be free, then, while taking on their fate, by bringing their valour into 
question through allusions to their nobler ancient history’ (pp. 120-21)? Why 
overlook insightful post-Byronic indictments, such as Virginia Woolf’s in “Dialogue 
upon Mount Pentelicus,' of a commonplace approach that snubs the modern Greek 
so as to assert a direct line from the ancient Greek to one’s own nationality: 
‘while you read your Greek on the slopes of Pentelicus, you deny that her children 
exist any longer’ (Woolf, p. 979)? Why ignore the intervention of Eva Palmer 
Sikelianos, who, like Miller, felt the need for cultural revolution, found a spiritual 
home in Greece (Sikelianos p. 67), and saw in Greek women’s dedication to 
handwork a classic, much-needed counterbalance to the general modern ‘trend 
toward the perfection of insect routine’: 


‘Through the vicissitudes over two thousand years, this characteristic has not changed. Perhaps 
the topography of the country, with its mountains and valleys, islands and inlets, where no 
two villages are alike, has helped to preserve this special sense of individual human worth 
which was so deeply rooted in their nature from the start. However that may be, the fact points 
to a special mission for Greece in this age of the world... Let the Greeks use their special 
talents, and thus provide for themselves, and for those in all countries who still care for such 
things, objects useful to life and unique in beauty, with the inimitable quality that only human 
hands can produce. In this way they will secure an enviable living for themselves, and at the 
same time eliminate one nation from mechanical competition’ (Sikelianos p. 80). 


Perhaps better to have said that Durrell fine-tuned earlier inventions by bringing 
into the picture knowledge he acquired through long-term contact with Greece’s 
intelligentsia. 

Keeley’s book closes with a brief, tantalizing discussion of Miller and Durrell’s 
legacy. We learn that in due course their books ‘projected an image of Greece 
that was, however heightened by imaginative rhetoric, very contagious’ (p. 252). 
English-speaking travellers were drawn to Greece ‘by the country Miller and 
Durrell had created and by the liberated sensibility they had caused it to project’ 
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(p. 252). Among those who found further riches because they ‘took the trouble 
to search out’ the local terrain — including its rich poetry but also many other 
elements of everyday life — were Kevin Andrews, Patrick Leigh Fermor, and 
Philip Sherrard. Their contact ‘was more firmly grounded in Greece’s historical 
reality’; and their ‘imaginative projection of it, while generally less expansive, 
was also less coloured by rhetorical flourish’ (p. 252) than their recursors'. In 
the same, grounded spirit, Keeley, too, made his life-long contribution, a series 
of books that render into English — through translation and presentation — 
Greece's more or less famous modern poets. This may have been Miller's and 
Durrell’s greatest ‘invention,’ if it is the case that their work provided the opening 
for Keeley and his contemporaries to make something more of Greece. But that 
‘is another story’ (p. 253), Keeley declares. So readers will have to wait for what 
could be a very interesting sequel on Greek journeys from 1947 to 2001 to learn 
the details of that story. 
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Eleni Bastea. The creation of modern Athens: planning the myth. Cambridge, 
New York & Melbourne: CUP, 2000. Pp. 280. 


One of the most successful experiments in the creation of an artificial capital on 
a global scale is Athens, which was specified as the capital of the new Greek 
Kingdom in 1834 — after Aegina and Nafplion had had their chance — and 
metamorphosed from a deserted village during the last years of Ottoman rule 
into a bustling city before the 19th century was over. The story of the city- 
building process has attracted a lot of research interest in Greece, especially with 
the focus on architecture and urban design which is adopted here as well, but 
this book supersedes the previous ones in two respects: language (the other books 
are in Greek), and narrative. The latter is more important, because the narrative 
adopted here addresses the success story and brings to light new layers of meaning. 
Bastea interconnects actual (architectural) and symbolic construction. Urban design 
and civic architecture are seen as ways in the process of construction of a new 
national Greek identity. Athens was mostly built by foreigners, but the buildings 
were ‘naturalized’ by the inhabitants and the modern Greek nation. 

‘The book is structured into seven chapters, spanning the period from 1834 to 
fin-de-siécle Athens. After the description of the events of 1834 in chapter 1, the 
second chapter focuses on language, history and religion as primary agents of 
the construction of identity. Greek ‘dualism’ — the alternating acceptance and 
resistance to westernization — is considered in relation with language and the 
reconstruction of Greek history with reference to antiquity and Byzantium. 
Antiquity and its corollary, classical architecture, provide the main source of 
legitimation for the new nation. The grandiose neoclassical civic architecture, far 
from reflecting a stable government or reproducing European models at the time, 
. embodies contradiction. In a similar fashion, Athens is decorated with buildings 
standing in the midst of unpaved streets and rudimentary infrastructure. 

The third chapter presents an extensive discussion of Greek planning, consisting 
of about 170 plans nationwide by the mid-19th century, with citizens interfering 
and demanding plans for their towns. This relativizes the narratives about the 
anti-planning attitudes of the Greek population, although the case study of Athens 
re-establishes them at the stage of the implementation of plans. The prevalent 
model stresses orthogonal grids, straight streets and regular town squares, which 
are often not realized. Citizens have objected to the methods of implementation 
of the plans they themselves had asked for. However, the author projects a simple 
model of urban society, with the state, the administration and the planners on 
the one side, versus an undifferentiated population or citizens or residents on the 
other. The complexities of public resistance to planning or, rather, the radically 
different attitudes to planning and urban speculation of different social classes, 
sections of the population, but also fractions of classes — e.g. the diaspora Greeks 
and ‘heterochthones’ vs the natives, or the elites vs the petty bourgeoisie — 
which are specified by other authors, are not taken up here. Another reservation 
stems from the author’s insistence on comparing the planning of Athens with 
Napoleonic planning in France or in Italy. Even if we set Bavarian planning 
aside, the comparison with Ottoman or Mediterranean planning would be more 
productive, not just because of the question of heritage, but especially because it 
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would reveal the interesting controversies over the ‘de-Turkification’ of Greek 
towns via regular plans, which has been discovered by other authors and has a 
bearing on the construction of Greek identity in opposition to the Ottoman past 
through civic design. These issues, or that of urban colonization throughout the 
Greek territory via urban planning, are not taken up here. The other pole, Bavarian 
planning which penetrated into Greece through royalty and the planners, is 
discussed. However, it is French colonial planning which is constantly brought 
forward for comparisons, especially in the next chapter and in the final one. Can 
we perhaps attribute the author's persistently recurring references to Napoleonic 
design to the fact that ‘France was the country most frequently mentioned in the 
daily press regarding cultural and architectural issues’ (p. 144), as she claims in 
chapter 4? 

Chapter 4, where the planning of Athens is discussed, is generous with 
information about personal life histories of architects and planners and illustrations 
of their drawings and redrawings until plans finally implemented were changed 
beyond recognition. The metamorphoses are meticulously described and an 
appendix is also dedicated to the architects (pp. 217-223). The story of what I 
would call the virtual city, the unreal landscape represented on plans, is exciting 
and at times menacing — as, for example, when we are reminded of the momentary 
risk of having the Acropolis surrounded by the royal palace after Schinkel’s plan 
drawn from a distance, by a man who never visited Athens (pp. 89-90). Chapter 5 
follows the aftermath of plans in offices manned by foreigners, the first planning 
legislation passed, and citizen participation. Here, I would again miss a subdivision 
of citizens into classes or social groups. Bastea presents a lot of interesting 
narratives about the planning process on the micro-scale, of individual petitions 
and anecdotes which reveal the fluidity between the public and the private sphere. 
There is also an interesting discussion about the rivalry between Athens and 
Constantinople as symbols of Hellenism. 

Chapter 6 comes to discuss the public buildings, one by one. The reception of 
European design trends, imported especially by Bavarians, gives validity to the 
interesting point that the ‘naturalization’ of neoclassical architecture in the birthplace 
of classicism has undermined colonial domination. Athens is also the place where 
the interplay of private patronage and public, national-level planning has been 
felt the most. The role of the diaspora is important here. We have to object to 
the claim that the donors have ‘resided in the four corners of the earth’ (p. 151): 
on the contrary, they were located in specific places having a diverse and interesting 
relationship with Greece and ‘unredeemed’ Hellenism, as argued in other books. 
The interesting combinations of actors who built the ‘Athenian trilogy’ (university, 
academy, library, pp. 156-161) would be better illuminated by a glance abroad. 
As it is, in any case, we have a generous presentation, illustration and description 
of the construction process of the most conspicuous buildings of the capital of 
Greece and the men who designed and built them. 

In the final chapter, fin-de-siécle Athens, Greek dualism and identity building 
are first seen through the eyes of intellectuals. Palamas, Papadiamantis, 
Giannopoulos, Roidis figure alongside women, such as S. Kallisperi and K. Parren. 
Women’s culture, and especially education, is thus brought into the picture 
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(pp. 185-6), followed by a glimpse of working-class culture (p. 184). However, 
the emphasis is still on architects — who are by now mainly Greeks, with Ziller 
as the exception — and on the lengthy comparison with Haussmann’s Paris. In 
Greece, the main couplet of nationalism/cosmopolitanism is shown to supersede 
that of traditionalism/modernity. ‘In Greece modernity was played out in minor 
tones’ (p. 187) and its itinerary was full of divisions and contrasts. Not the least 
important among them is the contrast between the elegant architecture of buildings 
proliferating around the centre, and the lack of adequate urban infrastructure, 
especially along the ring of the city. The presentation of the contradictions of 
everyday life is somewhat eclectic. The shadow theatre is discussed alongside 
international events in quite a detailed account. The author’s enthusiasm for the 
material at hand shines through her lengthy discussion of the revival of the 
Olympic Games in 1896 in the midst of ‘alternating APİS of cynicism and 
exhilaration’ (p. 207) by the population. 

The contradiction here runs deeper, given the discrepancy between spectacle, 
international events and luxurious architecture on the one hand, and the state of 
Greek finances on the other, culminating in the national bankruptcy in 1893, but 
also public executions (p. 196) and the contents of buildings contrasting with 
their luxury (pp. 199-201). Tricoupis, the prime minister of westernization, died 
in Cannes, away from Athens, before the Olympic celebrations had died down. 
Pro-war rallies and the resurgence of the Great Idea followed, resulting in a 
humiliating defeat in 1897 by the Ottoman empire. Architectural luxury and the 
Olympic Games seem like counteractions to these developments. Here, if I may, 
I recall the history of Hermoupolis, where the local population spent heavily on 
civic design and a decorous municipal building, just as soon as it sensed that 
decay was close and depopulation towards Athens and Piraeus had set in. 

We have a lot to learn about Greek history but also Athens today from Bastea’s 
urban history. Her research project into the role of urban design and architecture 
in forging modern Greek identity, gravitates toward the cultural and physical 
history of Athens rather than its socio-economic history, and toward description 
rather than interpretation. The abrupt ending of the book illustrates this most 
sharply: a brief comment on a painting can not pull the strings together towards 
a re-interpretation of what we already know. 

As a book for researchers and the public who do not know, this is a captivating 
publication. Besides the fresh narrative, the wealth of information during the 
descriptions and the other contributions of the book specified above, we have to 
stress that the author opens up new resources and archival material (General State 
Archives, Benaki Museum). The book is beautifully illustrated and well annotated, 
with a bibliography and an index of places and names. It is natural that some 
questions are left unanswered, including theoretical questions raised by other 
authors about this city and this period, which is a pity, because as we have entered 
the third millennium, it is doubtful whether a book with this particular focus will 
emerge soon in the foreseeable future. However, interested academics, researchers 
and intellectuals will certainly welcome Bastea’s fresh gaze. She adds to existing 
literature a new disciplinary background (architectural history and literature in 
place of the undiluted architects who authored the previous books) and a new 
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geographical origin: it is important to have the contradictions of the Athens 
success-and-failure story narrated by a native of Thessaloniki with an Asia Minor 
origin and, at the same time, by an academic of Washington University. In this 
way, at least two additional experiences of the author are brought together 
subliminally in the project: that of the Greek ‘co-capital’ of the North, in symbolic 
friction with Athens since liberation; and that of another artificial capital and 
administrative city, very far away from Greece. 


Professor Lila Leontidou 
Department of Geography 
University of the Aegean 
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Gonda A.H. Van Steen, Venom in verse. Aristophanes in modern Greece. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000. Pp. xvii, 284. 


Unlike tragedy, Aristophanic comedy appears to be somewhat untheorised both 
in terms of classical philology and contemporary performance theory. From 
German Romanticism through Modernism and the historical avant-garde to 
contemporary thinking on performativity tragedy’s relationship with philosophy 
on the one hand, and with experimental performance on the other, has proved to 
be a very fertile area of research. Unfortunately, comedy has not received the 
same critical attention. Gonda Van Steen’s book sets out to rectify this in an 
analysis that attempts to combine ‘classical philology, critical theory and 
performance studies’. This is a study of the reception of Aristophanes at key 
moments in modern Greek history. In turn the specific productions themselves 
are used to scrutinise more general issues such as adaptation, audience response, 
nationalism and gender politics. The approach taken is situated in that vexed area 
between literature/performance and history. The Attic comedy of Aristophanes 
functions as a type of ur-text through which — particularly in performance — 
we gain insight not only into the workings of the classical Athenian society but 
also begin to understand the fraught history of modern Greece. 

The main body of the book is comprised of 4 chapters each looking at an 
instance of Aristophanic reception that tests the above argument. The hostility of 
Voltaire towards Aristophanes and the general embarrassment felt about Attic 
comedy by Enlightenment thinking frames the section on Koraes. Koraes’ 
ambiguous relationship with Aristophanes as he tried to reconcile his national 
‘pride’ of the “glorious past’ that Attic comedy represented with the obvious 
subversive and excessive strand in the texts themselves is charted with rigor and 
sensitivity. The case of Plutus, where Koraes recommended that the text be 
‘purified of all aischrologies’, is presented in detail and touches upon many of 
the issues that concerned the Greek Encyclopedians during and after the 1821 
Revolution. In general the debates surrounding national and cultural identity and 
the relations of the modern Greek state to its classical past, to modern Europe 
and to the oral and popular tradition are thoughtfully and clearly mapped in this 
chapter. I do suspect, however, that they have been equally scrupulously presented 
and rehearsed in many a modern Greek study. Van Steen’s analysis seems to be 
aware of the bibliography available in Modern Greek and the research undertaken 
exhibits a familiarity with primary and secondary sources available in Greek 
archives (such as those of the Theatre Museum). 

The claims on Arisophanes continue throughout the second chapter as it charts 
key performances of the mid-nineteenth century. This time the language issue 
inflects the above debates; an issue over which much ink and blood has been 
spilled. The battle between Katharevousa and Demotic is staged through two 
diverse productions of 1868. Plutus translated into Demotic by Constantinopolitan 
Michael Chourmouzes and directed by Karydes and Clouds translated into strict 
Katharevousa by Alexandros Rizos Rankaves. Both these productions and their 
respective constructions of Hellenism are critically assessed. 

One of the most fascinating sections of the book centres on the all-male 
productions of Aristophanes in the early twentieth century. The theatro tes hedones 
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(theatre of pleasure) with its male-only audiences and transvestite performers 
presents an interesting moment in the revival of Lysistrata. Rotzairon, Christodoulou 
and the Manos brothers are the main exponents of this trend. Their productions 
were shamelessly popular, anachronistic and took all sorts of liberties with the 
original texts. Van Steen examines the politics of these homo-social events and 
reads them against the backdrop of the emerging feminist movement. Soures’ 
anti-feminist re-workings of Aristophanes also feature in this section. 

A pivotal moment in the theatrical history and mythology of post-war Modern 
Greece — Koun’s production of Birds in 1959 — is analysed in one of the most 
exciting chapters of this book. The performance, its subsequent censoring, the 
debate ignited in the press and its eventual rehabilitation all make for gripping 
reading. Van Steen reads the reception of this particular production — with music 
by Chatzidakis and costumes and stage design by Tsarouches — as taking shape 
in the shadow of cold war politics. It also gives her the opportunity to revisit 
some of her earlier arguments about the relationships between tradition and 
modernity. This time the debates about popular culture (and its relationship to 
the ‘classical past’) seem to be re-energised by the left during the post war period 
in Modern Greece. 

In many ways Van Steen undertakes an ambitious project, one that covers 
almost two hundred years and spans across at least three distinct disciplines. The 
excitement, energy and the aspirations that inform this book also define some of 
its limitations. Its view of the relationships between history and performance 
remain stubbornly traditional despite its intentions to integrate more contemporary 
theoretical approaches. This is performance read in the context of history in a 
more-or-less classical empirical manner. We get thumbnail accounts of the history 
of the 1821 revolution, the language debates, the post-war Karamanles era, the 
junta etc., ... making the overall tone slightly journalistic. The author appears to 
be unaware of the more neo-historical approaches to cultural production, particularly 
those relating to Renaissance performance, that may have provided her with a 
useful framework. As a result the book is somewhat fragmented. In its attempt 
to sustain its main arguments it simply repeats them throughout each chapter. It 
seems to me that a more functional format would have been to divide the book 
into chapters not according to chronological sequence (which makes the choices 
taken appear somewhat arbitrary), but possibly according to themes, arguments 
and issues raised. All the test cases mentioned could then be brought in as part 
of the discussions on national identity, or the oral tradition, or the relationships 
with the European avant-garde. This is not simply a stylistic matter as the different 
approaches do presuppose differing theoretical methods. 

For a book that presents itself as a corrective to text-based readings of Attic 
comedy there is very little actual performance analysis or indeed performance 
theory. What we get is performance read in its socio-historical context in a semi- 
sociological mode. Terms like ‘ideology’, ‘performativity’, ‘comic revival’, 
‘intertextuality’, are loosely and creatively applied. Most of the theory that the 
book gestures towards is very superficial and undigested. The whole issue of 
form, comic convention and its relation to history and politics remains decidedly 
unexplored. For example the convention of men-playing-women (playing-men 
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etc), and the whole homo-soctality of Attic comedy could have provided a way 
of reading the transvestite re-workings of the early twentieth century and even 
the ‘androcentric’ Koun productions, in terms of a type of ‘queering’ of the stage, 
as Eve Kosofsy Sedgwick and Judith Bulter use the term. It is true, as Van Steen 
argues, that we cannot read the texts in terms of intentionality. We can, however, 
read them in terms of form that also has historical and political dimensions. 
Instead we get many references to the ‘genius’ of Aristophanes, which provides 
the connecting thread that combines all the productions mentioned. 

The relationships with the oral and popular tradition also form one of the issues 
that different productions explore. The reading of orality here remains stubbornly 
pre-Derridean as the popular/oral are almost always and inherently critical, enabling 
and progressive. The popular/low culture is opposed to the written/high culture 
in ways that would make any social anthropologist cringe. Admittedly, there is 
an attempt to assess critically the various constructions of orality and tradition 
that the different productions foster, as in the presentation of Koun’s notorious 
‘Greek Folk Expressionism’. However, the analysis remains reductive and schematic 
possibly outweighed by the sheer amount of empirical information that 1s covered. 
By the same token, ‘the Greeks’ are referred to (despite the author's protestations) 
as an all-encompassing category. In the epilogue the author cannot resist inscribing 
herself into the narrative. In a quasi-literary mode she describes her project as a 
journey with all the accompanying metaphors of maps and cartography. Could it 
be the encounter with ‘things Greek’ that triggers this “confessional discourse’ 
(as Rey Chow terms it)? Sadly it adds a tone of ‘otherness’ to the project that 
Van Steen cautiously avoids elsewhere. 

This is an important subject. Indeed it is an area that deserves more critical 
attention and Van Steen undertakes her project with enthusiasm and commitment. 
This book potentially contains material for at least three more studies. Van Steen’s 
Venom in Verse will hopefully be followed by more studies in this exciting and 
under-researched area. 

Olga Taxidou 
Department of English Literature 
University of Edinburgh 
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Henry Maguire, The icons of their bodies: saints and their images in Byzantium, 
Princeton: U.P., 1996. Pp. xviii, 222; 167 b. and w. illustrations. 


Henry Maguire’s study is focussed on images of saints, above all in wall paintings, 
and how these can be interpreted from a formal, stylistic perspective in terms of 
their meaning. One of his fundamental premises is that different formal aspects 
were given to icons after Iconoclasm to help them communicate between the 
visible and invisible worlds. The designs of artists in this context were conditioned 
by the saint’s role in relation to viewers and users of the icon. His book is thus 
an attempt to decipher that formal meaning, to analyse what style can tell us 
about function and perception. 

The book is divided into four chapters. The first deals with the problem of 
verification of images and the question of portraiture in Byzantium. It was 
axiomatic in Byzantium that the image was an accurate copy of the prototype 
and Maguire describes the devices used by the Byzantines to confirm this 
fundamental truth: miraculous sittings of dead or absent saints in front of the 
artist; and dreams and visions to believers that confirmed the veracity of their 
icons — and vice versa. He moves on to deal with the problem for modern 
viewers that when the Byzantines describe their images as ‘lifelike’, they do not 
appear so to us. Maguire shows how the Byzantines had different criteria for 
their art, criteria that we as art historians and Byzantinists need to understand 
and accept. It was not optical illusion that mattered, but accuracy of definition, 
the giving of the right physical qualities (type of saint, age, hair, beard, colours, 
clothing, physique) and the right attributes to a saint, and the correct labelling 
of an image. The second chapter builds on this, discussing how colour, lighting 
(both real and pictorial) and modelling can be seen as conveying different aspects, 
above all of corporeality or immateriality, and motion and immobility. Maguire 
identifies formal idioms for different categories of saints, specifically here monks 
and ascetics, angels, soldiers, bishops and the Virgin. He interprets these formal 
characteristics as corresponding to the perceived natures and functions of the 
specific saints. Thus apostles, for example, were portrayed as more corporeal 
than ascetics or monks in order to represent their humanity. Monks, on the other 
hand, needed to be shown in their superhumanity. 

Maguire’s third chapter aims to consider the origins and causes of what he 
identifies as a post-iconoclastic system of portraiture and to suggest reasons for 
its development. The theory of the icon demanded that the image be instantly 
recognisable and Maguire believes that it is possible to trace after Iconoclasm 
an increasing definition in and identification of portraiture in comparison to what 
existed before. Naming of images, for example, he sees as an essentially post- 
Iconoclastic development. Maguire sees a change from unnamed, frequently 
repeated images in the period before iconoclasm to identified single images after. 
He relates this to Byzantine ideas about evil and the role of saints as talismanic 
strong defenders against evil and envy in particular. Repeated images of holy 
figures appeared on a variety of amuletic objects from pottery to clothing before 
Iconoclasm but far less so afterwards. Maguire interprets this as a regulation of 
images by the Church after Iconoclasm, one which was also a means of regulating 
saints and controlling this personal ‘household magic’. The Iconoclastic dispute 
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ensured that images were to be seen as intermediaries not as powers in themselves, 
their effectiveness dependent on their specificity and veracity, not their ambiguity. 

Finally, in a similar way to his study in Chapter Two on single figures, Maguire 
examines the ways in which visual narratives of saints’ lives show varying formal 
characteristics. He looks specifically in this context at the Virgin, St. Nicholas 
and St. George, and compares them with each other and also with depictions of 
the life of Christ. Thus he suggests that lifecycles of the Virgin contain more 
earthly details than scenes of the life of Christ, not simply because of the gender 
difference but also as a means of indicating that Christ was above nature, above 
the mundane, a theological difference. In the case of St. Nicholas, scenes were 
stripped down to their bare essentials to show the superhuman nature of the saint 
and to convey Nicholas’ ability to help in any mundane situation. In depicting 
the life of Christ, however, the aim was to gain an emotional response from the 
viewer in order to make Christ more accessible. Thus more emotive details 
(mourning women, for example at the Lamentation) were included. In the case 
of George, Maguire argues that emphasis in pictorial representation lay on the 
saint’s sufferings in imitation of Christ, and the abstract nature of the scenes 
served to indicate the relationship between the saint and God. Maguire’s general 
point lies in considering how the style of images within a particular church might 
relate to each other and say something about the theological and spiritual 
relationships between the figures portrayed. 

Maguire makes it clear that his aim 1s to explain why Byzantine works of art 
took the form that they did. Variations in the image are to provoke different 
responses between image and viewer, and the expectations of the viewer vary 
with the image. Sometimes his arguments work and sometimes they do not. The 
gap perhaps lies in the distinction between the works of art he uses to argue his 
case and those that he does not. In the case of scenes from the life of St. George, 
for example, Maguire's analysis seems plausible in the context of the Serbian 
church of Staro Nagorilino, which is his primary example, but it is as effective 
in the context of the British Museum's icon of St. George, which offers a different 
picture of a saint in action? What Maguire does not make totally clear is how 
universalising an argument he wishes to make or how far he believes that the 
style of each monument or image needs to be understood in its own context. 
This same problem recurs with his use of literary sources. How far does an 
epigram by, say, Manuel Philes (d.c1345) inform us about the form of an eleventh 
century marble relief now on the walls of San Marco? There is an element where 
it seems as if texts and images are juxtaposed at the author's whim because both 
seem to fit his analysis. There might be some validity in linking two such pieces 
of evidence, but I would have liked some sense of the justification for it. 
Incidentally, in this case (p.76), I do not think that the poem does compare with 
the marble image. I do not see the plaque as depicting restlessness but readiness. 

Herein lies a further problem with this form of art history. In convincing his 
audience that to understand Byzantine art we need to understand its form, Maguire 
is effectively offering his readers stylistic analysis. The problem with stylistic 
analysis is that it relies heavily on the all-seeing eye of the knowledgeable art 
historian/connoisseur, an eye which is essentially subjective. The textual equivalent 
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is perhaps in defining the tone of a piece of writing, its emotive qualities — is 
it angry, tronic, affectionate? — and then ascribing meaning and intention to 
these. The image Maguire sees as austere or restless — is it? What is the intention 
of this quality? Do we believe Maguire, can we see what he sees? Generally, the 
answer can be put in the affirmative and generally Maguire is able to expose the 
workings of his scholarship, to show us from where his readings are derived. 

The ‘new art history’ has often sniffed at an emphasis on form and style. 
Nevertheless, T.J. Clark, in his criticism of art historians of the mid-twentieth 
century for their treatment of stylistic analysis as an end in itself — art cnticism 
or even limited connoisseurship — argued that style analysis had a part to play 
as one means of analysing the role and place of art in an historical context — 
art history. Maguire's book is more than a study of style for style's sake. He uses 
style in conjunction with selected texts to ascribe meaning to images, to see what 
style can tell us about perceptions and attitudes to art and the place of images 
in Byzantine society, and to show that style matters. It is part of the mix which 
makes a work of art look as it does and, as art historians, it is part of our role 
to try to understand that. 

Reviewing a book some six years after its publication perhaps leads to some 
different questions needing to be asked. Has it worn well? Does it still matter? 
Re-reading it in 2000, it struck me that this book was in many ways a reversal 
of the approach in Maguire's earlier book, Art and eloquence in Byzantium 
(Princeton, 1981), which looked at the rhetorical structures of ekphraseis and 
examined Byzantine art for similar formal characteristics. Here Maguire looks at 
the structures of Byzantine art and looks for confirmation in texts. The emphasis 
on style in 1996 was perhaps a timely reminder then about its significance; the 
use of evidence from epigrams raised the profile of an underused resource (though 
Maguire clearly did not intend the book to become a mine for useful quotations); 
magic, which sits rather awkwardly here, is developed in a Dumbarton Oaks 
colloquium and publication in 1995; curiously, despite his stress on its significance, 
colour plays a minor role and there are no colour illustrations. The book remains 
a solid, intelligent and thought-provoking piece of work. 


Liz James 
University of Sussex 
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Joachim G. Joachim, Ioannis Metaxas. The formative years 1871-1922. 
Mannheim: Bibliopolis, 2000. Pp. 367. 


Ioannis Metaxas, Greece’s fascist dictator from August 1936 to January 1941, is 
most famous for saying ‘No’ to the Italian Minister who called on him in the 
early hours of 28 October 1940 to demand acceptance of Mussolini’s ultimatum 
or face imminent invasion. To this day, the decision to resist is commemorated 
by a national holiday. Later Metaxas informed Greek newspaper editors that his 
refusal owed much to his personal experience during the ‘National Schism’ of 
the Great War, which left Greece bitterly divided. It was better, he felt, to be 
united in defeat than risk a repetition. 

This welcome volume looks in admirable detail at Metaxas’ early formative 
years drawing on extensive primary sources to present a picture of a seminal 
period of his career. As Heinz Richter points out in his succinct introduction, 
Metaxas is best known for his dictatorship, his country’s stout defence against 
Italian fascism, and the Metaxas Line which failed to halt the Nazi invaders after 
his death. Yet, in many ways, Metaxas’ early career is as fascinating as his later 
one, which has attracted numerous studies including Jon Kofas’s Authoritarianism 
in Greece. The Metaxas Regime (Boulder, CO: East European Monographs, 1983) 
and Robin Higham and Thanos Veremis’ edited volume, Aspects of Greece 
1936-40. The Metaxas Dictatorship (Athens, Hellenic Foundation, 1993). _ 

Born into a noble family on the Ionian Island of Ithaca on 24 April 1871, the 
young Ioannis was destined for a military career. After studying at the Greek 
Military Academy (1885-90), Metaxas first came to the attention of the Greek 
royal family when he served as an engineer officer during the Greek-Turkish War 
of 1897. Extra studies at the Prussian Military Academy in Berlin (1899-1903) 
proved a profound influence, providing Metaxas with a first hand glimpse of 
German military efficiency. After becoming a member of the new Greek General 
Staff, Metaxas drew closer to the royal family, providing the military education 
of the future King George II. Following the revolution of 1908, Metaxas became 
aide-de-camp to Eleftherios Venizelos, but was never comfortable with his policies. 
In 1912 Metaxas secured the military convention with Bulgaria which formed 
part of the tangled web of agreements constituting the Balkan League, which 
pressed its territorial claims against the faltering Ottoman Empire in the first 
Balkan War. By September 1913, as a result of his military performance in the 
Balkans Wars, Metaxas had risen in rank to a lieutenant colonel with both Venizelos 
and Crown prince Constantine backing his promotion to Director of the General 
Staff and Principal of the Higher Military Academy. 

During the Great War Metaxas became Chief of the Greek General Staff and, 
as King Constantine’s closest military adviser, constantly urged the monarch to 
keep Greece out of the conflict. Against them stood Venizelos and his supporters 
who wished to join the Allied cause as a means to realise the longstanding 
ambition of a Greater Greece. Allied military backing ultimately decided the 
protracted struggle of wills in Venizelos’ favour and in 1917 Metaxas was deported 
to Corsica. Subsequently he fled to Italy (1919-20) lest the French hand him 
back to Venizelos who, in 1919, declared death sentences on former opponents. 
Venizelos had already embroiled Greece in conflict with the Kemalist Nationalists 
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when Metaxas was recalled, following the return of the Royalists to power. A 
longstanding opponent of such a war, which he was convinced Greece alone 
could not win, Metaxas astutely refused the offer of his old post of Chief of the 
General Staff. Instead he advised Prime Minister Gounaris to seek a political 
solution, a plea that fell on deaf ears, leading to the Asia Minor Disaster and 
ultimately to Gounaris’ execution. 

Such, in summary, were the highlights and lowlights of Metaxas' career up to 
this point. They are followed in meticulous detail using predominantly primary 
sources. Chief among these are Metaxas' private papers and publications which 
are surveyed in a useful appendix. In the period to 1918 the diaries are at their 
richest, tending towards narrative rather than the later brief jottings, and extensive 
use is made of them throughout the volume. Regrettably there are gaps, not least 
for the critical period 1913-17, when it appears the diaries were destroyed lest 
they provided incriminating evidence against their author. Again, in 1923, 1933 
and 1940 Metaxas sifted through his papers, destroying further items and tearing 
out some diary entries. To cover the gaps, Joachim turns to other sources, including 
Metaxas' letters to his wife, Lela, notebooks and newspaper articles which he 
wrote in the mid 1930s (70 in all) reflecting on the National Schism. For the 
early Great War period, Metaxas' official memoranda are deployed to good effect. 
These sources are supplemented by official Greek and British publications, 
Venizelos' contemporaneous publications (though oddly, not his papers) defending 
his foreign policy and a mixture of Greek, British and French secondary literature. 

The quotations employed are frequently extensive but this is generally a great 
strength of the book because it utilises Metaxas' often-colourful words to convey 
his opinions and justify his position. Although, at times, there is an element of 
'scissors and paste' to this approach, it works well for the most part. Moreover, 
the lengthy quotations are interspersed with informed commentary from the author 
who contextualises situations with a generally sure touch. 

There are some minor flaws in the book that might be addressed in a paperback 
edition. The German attack on Serbia (p. 220) 1s incorrectly given as 19 September 
1915 when in fact the Central Powers launched their invasion on 6 October. The 
chapters covering the Great War produce some chronological confusion in places 
as in this passage (p. 222): 


The order for Greek mobilization was issued on 23 September 1915. King Constantine, on 
his own initiative, assured Sofia and Berlin that the mobilization was purely a defensive 
measure and that he had no plans to fight anybody unless his country was attacked first. Three 
days later, on 23 September, England and France officially informed the Greek Government 
that the Allies had begun landing troops in Salonica. Three days after General Hamilton and 
his staff arrived in Salonica. 


The index is restricted to names, which is unfortunate given the level of detail 
in the text. The South African statesman Jan Smuts is mistakenly referred to as 
Ian Smuts (p. 266). The well-known map of Greater Greece after the Treaty of | 
Sévres, incorporating Venizelos’ image, is reproduced but is best viewed in its 
original colour. A supplementary map, providing less detail, would have helped. 
Black and white representation also does nothing for the maps showing territorial 
changes after the Balkan Wars in which the tones depicting Greek and Bulgarian 
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gains are too close to be readily distinguishable. There are, regrettably, no maps 
at all covering the period 1914-18 despite the fact that three chapters are devoted 
to it. These would have been useful to illustrate Greece’s strategical position and 
the Allies military presence in and around Salonica. In his acknowledgements, 
Joachim cites the staff of the Public Record Office in London and yet curiously 
no PRO references appear in this volume. 

The author does not appear to be aware of P.J. Vatikiotis’ Popular Autocracy 
in Greece 1936-41. A Political Biography of General loannis Metaxas (London: 
Frank Cass, 1998) which, despite its title, devotes eight chapters to the same 
period covered here. It also disproves the claim in the introduction (p. 9) that: 
“There is not one biography dealing with his whole life’. It remains, true, 
nonetheless, that Joachim is the first historian to make use of Metaxas’ notebooks 
and other papers to supplement his well trodden diary which gives his work 
greater depth. 

Overall, the volume is produced to a very high standard with generously sized 
text and an attractive font. The extended quotations are italicised which makes 
them easy to identify. Unusually, reference notes appear at the foot of the page, 
which obviates the irritating need to constantly turn to the back of the book, as 
so often these days, to look up sources. There is also a generous splattering of 
well-produced photographs throughout, including a well chosen one showing the 
diminutive Metaxas studying a map watched by Constantine, which is ingrained 
into the front cover. This is not a flawless work but it manages to convey the 
flavour of the period — the excitement, uncertainty and intrigue. I found Metaxas’ 
early career, as so thoroughly chronicled by Joachim, fascinating, and greatly 
look forward to the second volume, which covers the final years 1923 to 1941. 


| Steven Morewood 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman & Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 
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Loukis Theocharides, The British Offer of Cyprus to Greece (1915). Nicosia: 
Cyprus Research Centre, 2000 [Supplement to Epeteris XXVI]. Pp. 96. 


The history of the Cyprus Question has been often written as a history of missed 
opportunities, a form of speech which usually invokes favourable occasions or 
propitious circumstances that might have allowed a solution according to the 
wishes of the majority of the island's population. The only real such missed 
opportunity was probably the earliest, the British offer of the island to Greece 
on 17 October 1915 as an inducement for joining the Western powers in the First 
World War. Or was it really a missed opportunity? Thanks to Loukis Theocharides's 
conscientious and exhaustive research we now have the definitive study of this 
episode of the struggle for mastery in Europe — a study that can allow us to 
appraise the claim occasionally voiced that this was in fact the only truly missed 
opportunity in the diplomacy of the Cyprus Question. 

This is a classic piece of diplomatic history. The author has seen all diplomatic 
sources that could possibly bear on his subject in archival collections in Cyprus, 
Great Britain and Greece and he has consulted the published collections of Russian 
diplomatic documents. He has also consulted a rich bibliography and an extensive 
range of contemporary press reports appearing in newspapers in Britain, France, 
Greece and, of course, Cyprus. This rich documentation allows him to reconstruct 
minutely the course of events on a day-to-day basis, from the antecedents of the 
offer in the period 1912-1915 to the aftermath of the episode and the reactions 
it elicited. What is made abundantly plain is that Britain's motivation in offering 
to cede Cyprus to Greece in October 1915 was to supply an enticement to the 
government of the Greek kingdom to break out of its neutrality and to enter the 
great European war by helping Serbia in her desperate struggle against the Central 
Powers and Bulgaria. Despite the role played by Professor John Burrows, Principal 
of King's College London, in formulating this policy, Britain's diplomatic logic 
in tendering the Cyprus temptation to Greece, was totally devoid of even the 
faintest shade of recognition of the principle of nationality in settling the future 
of the island. | 

Although the motivation of British policy in making the offer was entirely 
dictated by considerations of power politics and not in the least by any regard 
for the national sentiments of the Cypriots, the very gesture in itself did possess 
a symbolic significance that was not lost on either the Cypriots themselves or on 
British Philhellenes like Professor Burrows: it was seen to signify, even though 
indirectly, that Britain recognized that Greece had a rightful claim on Cyprus on 
account of the state of public feeling in the island. The offer of the island, therefore, 
officially made to Greek Prime Minister Alexander Zaimis by the British 
Ambassador to Athens Sir Francis Elliot on 17 October 1915, really provided a 
golden opportunity for Greece to incorporate Cyprus into her national territory. 
Zaimis consulted with King Constantine and despite urgings from all sides to 
accept the offer, on 22 October the Greek Ambassador to London J. Gennadius 
handed the Greek response at the Foreign Office declining the British proposal. 
It was argued at the time both in diplomatic circles and in the press that if 
E. Venizelos had been in office the offer of Cyprus would most probably be taken 
up by Greece, thus extending the Greek kingdom into the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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This was not to be. The disappointment at the handling of the offer by Greek 
diplomacy was widely registered in the press, both in Greece and in Cyprus, 
after what had transpired between 17 and 22 October became public knowledge. 
The final chapter of the monograph surveys press reactions to the episode of the 
British offer of Cyprus to Greece, revealing the depth of public feeling on the 
question, thus illustrating the dynamics of the Cyprus Question more generally. 
In retrospect, besides the sense of a missed opportunity that lingered on as a 
bitter legacy of the 1915 episode, the significance of the offer of Cyprus to Greece 
consisted in its symbolism as a recognition by Britain of the legitimacy of the 
unionist claim of the Cypriots. It was as such that the 1915 diplomatic démarche 
retained a critical significance in the articulation of political arguments in the 
subsequent history of the Cyprus Question. 

I hope I will be allowed to conclude this concise review on a somewhat personal 
note. The author of this model monograph in diplomatic history is a diaspora 
Cypriot scholar, who managed to combine the high professional standards required 
by the diplomatic historian’s craft with the intimate knowledge of the details of 
local history, that very often escape the most adept foreign researcher. As such 
he belongs to a long tradition of scholarship connected with the Cypriot intellectual 
diaspora, a subject worthy of serious study in itself. After his earlier authoritative 
studies of the Greek Enlightenment, with this latest product of his mature 
scholarship Loukis Theocharides, a Cypriot professor in the USA, engages the 
reader in a critical dialogue on the historical dynamics of the Cyprus Question, 
which inescapably turns into a low-keyed, indirect self-examination and self- 
appraisal of a whole culture and a gesture of reappropriation of a lost homeland. 
This is a genuine reflection of the cultural tradition of the Cypriot diaspora since 
1571, that manages to preserve the historical legacy of Cyprus as a form of 
nostos. This is what lends to this diaspora scholarly tradition a rare authenticity 
and interpretative power. 


Paschalis M. Kitromilides 
University of Athens and 
Institute for Neohellenic Research/National Hellenic Research Foundation 
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Michel Bruneau (ed.), Les Grecs Pontiques: Diaspora, Identité, Territoires. 
Paris: CNRS Editions, 1998. Pp. 247. 


Georges Drettas, Aspects Pontigues. Paris: Association de Recherches 
Pluridisciplinaires, 1997. Pp. xxviii, 789. 


Pontic studies have been underway for almost a century and a half. In the midst 
of an empire synthesized of Moslems, Christians and Jews, settled peoples and 
nomads, Turkish, Slavic, Albanian, and Greek speakers (to name only a few), a 
handful of Pontic scholars, mostly amateurs, began to collect linguistic and 
folkloric materials, along with some village histories and facts. This was in the 
1870s and 1880s, when European ideas about nationalism were filtering into 
Greece and the middle east. After the Exchange of Populations, the scholars of 
the exiled community were primarily interested in salvaging, recording, or 
documenting as much as possible of their ethnic heritage. They began in the 
1920s by harvesting and harnessing elements of their history and folklore and 
publishing them in such venues as the Apxeíov IIóvrov or Movrıakrj Eoría. 
Although reference to the Pontos and the other formerly Greek lands of Asia 
Minor was regarded as dangerous to the national security of both countries, the 
Pontians continued their cultural activities, among which was the construction 
between 1950 and 1980 of churches to commemorate five of their chief monasteries. 
Such activity helps them retain and transmit from one generation to the next the 
memory of their territory of origin and the ancestors who lived there. By the 
1980s the Pontians began to act more forcefully against the long period of 
obscuring their history — they organized international conferences and lobbied 
successfully for the Greek state to declare a national day to commemorate the 
Pontic genocide. The number of Pontic organizations in Greece has also been on 
the rise: from 75 in 1985, there were 104 in 1992; during the same period abroad 
they increased from 25 to 75. These organizations have also recently begun to 
form an international federation of associations whose purpose would be to 
represent the Pontians at the level of international organization. The Pontians 
today increasingly interest the Greeks as well, especially since their ethnic minority 
is gathering momentum and political clout. 

The recent influx of Russian Pontians into Greece has, in addition, increased 
enough to become a European Community issue. The social and political 
consequences of their migration to Greece has led to their comparison with the 
1922 refugees and has brought a new focus to the entire Pontic minority in 
Greece. The Greek government has been galvanized into providing a variety of 
welfare programmes for its new, often indigent immigrants. Pontic organizations 
throughout Greece and the rest of the diaspora have been spurred into providing 
for their relations in former Soviet territories. The immigrants seem also to have 
inspired a publishing boom on Pontic topics. A new Pontic periodical, Pwuavia, 
which has a marked militantly ethnicist slant, began publication in the summer 
of 1990. Kyriakidis Press in Thessaloniki has begun producing facsimile editions 
of such Pontic classics as Ioannides’ history of Trebizond (1870), Kostas Topcharas’ 
Russo-Pontic grammar (1932) and a translation of Fallmerayer's history of the 
Empire of Trebizond (1827). Malliaris Press of Thessaloniki in the last decade 
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has published at least two multi-volume encyclopedias of Pontic culture. 
Nonetheless, Pontic studies in Greece have remained primarily descriptive, with 
collections of folklore, historical records, and archeological finds from the Pontos 
itself. Pontic writers on the theatre presume, for example, that their readership ` 
will only be interested in the non-Greek Pontic theatres. Hence their essays have 
been devoted almost exclusively to charting the course of the Asia Minor and 
Soviet theatres or on the tradition of uwuo€pıa. More analytical studies of the 
Pontic communities and their culture are also being produced. Maria Vergeti has 
been conducting a sociology of Pontic village communities in Greece. Effie 
Voutira has undertaken an anthropological study of the Pontians entering Greece 
from the Soviet Union. David Kilpatrick used ethnomusicology to analyze Pontic 
dances within parts of the community in Greece. Spiros Manolidis has been 
exploring the genetics of a certain cause of deafness, otosclerosis, a condition 
prevalent among the Pontic Greeks. There is seemingly less of a resistance now 
to studies of modern Pontic phenomena than once was common. 

The turn of millennium has further introduced fresh perspectives to Pontic 
studies. Two recent volumes reflect those perspectives. The first, Les Grecs 
Pontiques: Diaspora, Identité, Territoires, edited by Michel Bruneau, presents a 
collection of papers by researchers at the CNRS, the University of Thessaloniki 
and the Academy of Sciences in Russia. The volume brings together the work 
of an international group of historians, geographers, ethnographers, ethnolinguists, 
and sociologists interested in the Pontians' ability to resist Turkish and Soviet 
persecutions as well as the pressures to assimilate within their new countries. 
Georges Drettas, one of the contributors to that volume, has also published Aspects 
Pontiques, his analysis of the Pontic dialect as it exists in Greece. 

Les Grecs Pontiques is divided into an introductory section and three main 
parts: the bases of Pontic Greek identity, the Pontic diaspora in the territories of 
the former USSR (migrations and deportations), and Pontic identity in Greece. 
In a preface which sets the tone for the volume, Georges Prevelakis proposes 
that the Pontic case points both to the past and to the future, that their retention 
of identity in the Ottoman Empire might be a model for the rest of us. While 
acknowledging that the Pontians are just one of the successful middle-eastern 
groups, he sets the Pontians' ability to remain a clearly defined ethnic group 
against occidental ideas of the ways things work: in such a way he questions the 
insistance of both American liberalism and Stalinism on the need for favourable 
material conditions in determining spiritual and cultural facts. He goes on to posit 
civilization as a determinant alongside geography or history. That is to say, in a 
globalizing world, the experience of the Asia Minor peoples in the world of 
empire pertains in how we all might maintain identity in an ecumenical atmosphere. 

The introduction of editor Michel Bruneau goes on to provide a great deal of 
data, which he employs to emphasize the clearly demarcated nature of the Pontos 
and its high density of population, discussing also their status in the Greek world 
as borderers. He finally suggests three functions that the Pontians have held: a one- 
time buffer between the Ottoman and the Russian Empires; a people who helped 
Christianize entire regions of Russia that had been Moslem strongholds; and pioneers 
who helped populate the extreme regions of Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 
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Another highlight of the book is Patrick Counillon’s article. Counillon, a 
classicist, examines ancient sources to shed light on the Pontic Greeks during 
the reign of Mithridates. He concludes that the progressive hellenization of the 
Pontos was accomplished not so much by the massive movements of populations 
from Greece, but by the influence of the dominant colonizers on the indigenous 
populations, and the subsequent conversion of the Paphlagonians, Galatians, 
Persians, and so forth to Hellenism. This hellenization moved slowly and was 
not per force very deep. It did, however, prepare the way for the hellenization 
of the population of the interior of Asia Minor, and would only become deeply 
rooted with the advent of Christianity. In their chapter, Vladimir Kolossov, Tamara 
Galkina and Alexei Krindatch, geographers all, view the Pontians of the USSR 
as having been primarily oriented to Greece as homeland, rather than to the 
Pontos. The ethnographers Panagiotis Tsatsanides and Eleftherios Charatsides in 
their respective chapters suggest the complexity of the relations between Georgians, 
Armenians, and other Soviets and the Pontians, and the difficulty of extricating 
the one from the others. 

Georges Drettas, who contributed a provocative chapter to the preceding book, 
is also the author of Aspects Pontiques, an exhaustive ethnolinguistic study. He 
paints a picture of Pontic as a fluid language apt to borrow from neighbouring 
tongues; he also presents Pontians themselves as sensitively aware of their polyglot 
surroundings, ever prone to shifting the register of their speech subtly according 
to their audience. Drettas’ approach is different from that of R.M. Dawkins, or 
Dimitris Tompaides, or his other predecessors in the field of Pontic grammar. 
Theirs was normative, Dawkins especially trying to describe as pure a form of 
.the dialect as possible. To complicate matters further, Pontic can be divided into 
two main dialect groups, each fragmenting into any number of subdialects: here 
Drettas wisely simplifies matters somewhat for himself by concentrating on the 
language of the Pontians living in one village in northern Greece. 

The book is divided into a useful introduction about the Pontic situation in 
general, then the grammar, and finally seven oral texts of different genres and 
subjects that were collected by the author. The grammatical section appears 
thorough and accurate and will be an important tool to future students of the 
dialect, but what is of particular use to non-linguists are the 'textes pontiques' 
collected. Not only are the tales themselves cannily chosen to reflect many of 
the recent arenas of Pontic life, but Drettas' annotations of them are outstanding. 
Had they been left on their own or analyzed purely grammatically, the speeches 
would have left the reader at sea, largely because they are wrenched out of 
context, oral genres flattened onto a page. In the notes, Drettas goes a long way 
toward putting the life back into them: he lays out the historical, geographic, and 
ethnographic background of the narrators. He sets the scene for the area around 
Gumushane, where his informants originate. He draws attention as much to what - 
they say as to what they don't say. For example, his first informant, a priest's 
wife, in a biographical speech told primarily to a co-villager woman friend, speaks 
of her experience of WWI as seen from the tiny region in which her village was 
situated. She leaves out any mention of the deportation of the Armenians, an 
omission which he notes is common to all his informants. He proposes that it 
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would have been unlikely for all the Pontians to have been ignorant of such a 
huge happening, and posits that their indifference would have been born of the 
millet system, whose effects continued long after Greek independence and could 
also be seen in the indifference displayed in Macedonia at the deportation of the 
Jews in WWII. 

While this book may be the best source book yet as an introduction to Pontic 
language and culture, it is hampered by the use of the international phonetic 
alphabet to record the dialect. The Pontians themselves have adapted the standard 
modern Greek alphabet to record their dialect, and it has been reasonably 
standardized — in the 1960s the Emtpomn Tovtiaxuv MeâerEv even published 
a set of guidelines. One can only hope that, in order to be more useful to a 
greater variety of Pontic scholars, the author will consider reproducing the dialect 
in this Pontic alphabet alongside the IPA in future editions. 

One of the points that Drettas makes about the Pontians is their linguistic 
adaptability. This could perhaps be seen as a reflection of the cultural traits that- 
come to light again and again in Les Grecs Pontiques, traits which have allowed 
them so far to survive as an ethnic group in the Ottoman and Soviet empires, 
deportation, exile, and modernity. Both volumes present well-balanced views of 
the Pontic situation past and present. They serve as fine introductions to the 
subject and could equally benefit scholars across disciplines at any level; Aspects 
Pontiques may indeed become a classic. 


Patricia Fann Bouteneff 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Ole L. Smith}, The Byzantine Achilleid. The Naples version. Introduction, 
critical edition and commentary. Edited and prepared for publication by 
Panagiotis A. Agapitos and Karin Hult. Vienna: Wiener Byesutinistisene Studien, 
Band XXI, 1999. Pp. xii + 231. 


Ole Smith was a Hellenist of remarkably wide-ranging interests who made many 
original contributions to Byzantine and Modern Greek studies. At his premature 
death in 1995 he left a number of projects unfinished, but some of them were 
close enough to completion for his executors to investigate the possibilities of 
publication. One such project, which Smith had been working on for twenty 
years, was the edition of the late medieval romance known as the Achilleid. Smith 
was a regular attender of the Birmingham Byzantine Symposia and it was in a 
1976 communication there that he launched the project of a new critical edition 
of the Achilleid. He took his ideas further in a series of articles and, in 1990, 
published an edition of the Oxford version of the romance. The present volume, 
prepared by Panagiotis Agapitos and Karin Hult, offers a text of the Naples 
version, together with what could be salvaged from the introduction and 
commentary on which Smith was still working at the time of his death. Turning 
the unfinished drafts and fragments into a coherent book was certainly no easy 
task and the two editors deserve our gratitude. If the result is somewhat uneven, 
that is hardly their fault. 

The volume consists of: the editors’ preface (pp. vii-xii), introduction (pp. 1-11), 
critical edition of the Naples version (pp. 13-74), and commentary (pp. 75-154), 
followed by a series of four appendices containing: the text of the Oxford version 
(pp. 155-176, reprinted from the 1990 publication with corrections and 
improvements, mainly to orthography and punctuation), two of Smith's papers 
on medieval romance translated from Danish and Swedish respectively (pp. 177- 
182 and pp. 183-194), and an unpublished note on the language of the London 
version (pp. 195-7). A bibliography (pp. 199-207) and an index of names and 
words in the Naples version (pp. 209-231) round off the volume. As can be seen 
from this list of contents, the editors have sought to produce a coherent and 
useful publication, which assembles Smith's recent work on the Achilleid and 
represents his views on the character of that text. 

In some respects the expectations that the reader has of a critical edition are 
rather well served, in other respects less satisfactorily. The main virtue of the 
volume is the detailed commentary on the text of the Naples version. It is divided 
into two sections corresponding to the broad bipartite division of the narrative: 
Achilles's life up to his falling in love, and the subsequent development of the 
love story. The commentary examines the larger textual units, episode by episode, 
as well as dealing with more detailed issues. It ranges across thorny textual 
problems, realia, relations with other romance texts, and broader issues relating 
to the study of medieval vernacular literature. There is an honest attempt to 
confront the complex problems of the text and its interpretation. Smith insists 
on interpreting the text in its Byzantine cultural context; he rightly believes that 
it should not be divorced from learned literature despite its different style and 
lower linguistic register. He offers interesting remarks on the connection of the 
castle and love in the Achilleid, on the famous Golden Plane-Tree, and on the 
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Frankish knight. He gives a new analysis of the ‘Trojan end’ of the Naples text, 
which he does not regard as a mere interpolation. Pointing out structural affinities 
with the Byzantine Iliad, he maintains that the Naples version of the Achilleid, 
in its extant form, is to be seen as a textual whole. In the field of late medieval/early 
modern Greek literature, it is rare for such a full and wide-ranging commentary 
to be published together with the edition of the text. In that respect Smith’s 
commentary is a model, even if he is sometimes more harshly dismissive of 
others’ views than is really necessary (e.g. on Spadaro, p. 90). 

The edition of the text is basically conservative: no changes are made unless 
the ms has insuperable difficulties and none purely for metrical reasons. 
Unfortunately several of the solutions adopted are unsatisfactory. The corrections 
of previous editors are sometimes retained where the ms reading could (or indeed 
should) be allowed to stand: TO TocoüTOV (384) is Hesseling's amendment of o 
TooobTov, which could be kept as 6tTooobTov. In ‘Qe TO eldev Kai «ró» 
rkovoev (634), Wagner's addition of the pronoun, which Smith retains, violates 
the rules for the position of clitics, as we now know. For similar reasons the 
attempted corrections at lines 1426 (Wagner's) and 1433 (Smith's own) look very 
dubious. At line 710, xapeic Exapnv is Hesseling's change for yapdac, but an 
internal accusative xapac would be better (cf. xapac và xaipecou 1437). 
Another of Hesseling's corrections which Smith adopts, £opaZéc ue (911), 
improves sense at the expense of metre. 

At two points the syntax has been wrongly analysed: verb forms which must 
surely be aorist indicative (after và) are written as if they were subjunctives. 
The iota subscripts should therefore be removed from the final verbs in ov 
rOgzAev và £yépOn (1336) and av Tüxn và EAvmANONG (1425). 

There are several inconsistencies of spelling, e.g. &pópie and &böpele, EKPATIEV 
and EKpQTELEV, etc., ATOXGLPETICOV (1451) but agzoxoipércnoev (279, 383, 
1617 etc.), Cwypadnoe: (1012) but ECwypadioaoiv rov (1193), Tov Toixov 
(771) but ó T&ixoc (765) and Töv Teiyov (1217), EmnAaAnoEev (1556) but 
elsewhere Em1AGAnoev. Typographical errors regarding accentuation include 
xapitav oe 6180 for gè (183), kpovel TÖV for Tov (1561), EBEKav Tnv for 
tny (1832), oxé8ov for oxed0v, Gvyxaipouat oo1 (684, omission of enclitic 
accent), xópov for xopóv (1057), yöxn for wvxr (1633). Variation between 
conservative and more ‘modern’ accentuations also occurs, e.g. yöpov but 
dHOLGĞTOV, KOVBODKAIV, aofjuiv, uvnuobpiv but Tpayovdv etc., xpvoð (795) 
but xpvo& (805); óxoð for the relative pronoun looks old-fashioned, as does 
KÜpic rather than küpnc (949, 1098). 

The index of words is also marred by errors and inconsistencies: separate 
entries are given for $ovodrov and mdovoata (quite unnecessarily); there are 
no entries for &yikeUo, TADOW, NETH/AETOUAL, oayiCo, opaAiGQo, provõ; 
there is no justification for the lemma «roxaipetíGo (all the forms go back to 
amoxaipgTG). At line 1567 uğv represents the negative particle unv, but the 
word list does not distinguish it from the more normal use of uév. 

Some of the above criticisms may perhaps appear trivial; some simply belong 
in a list of errata. But it must be said, with regret, that readers will not be able 
to use this text, or the accompanying word list, with complete confidence. We 
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have not, then, yet acquired the definitive new edition of the Achilleid that Smith 
aspired to produce, but on the positive side this publication makes available 
authoritative scholarly discussions of matters relating to the text and its 
interpretation. In this respect it takes us forward. The book is a significant part 
of Ole Smith’s academic testament, and at the same time a testimony of the 
affection in which he was held by his colleagues and pupils. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 
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Paul Stephenson, Byzantium’s Balkan frontier. A political study of the northern 
Balkans, 900-1204. Cambridge: CUP, 2000. Pp. xii + 353. 


Most medievalists, when they think of Byzantium, think quite automatically of 
Anatolia. Runciman believed that the Empire’s historic mission was to defend 
Christendom from Islam, and this was the theatre in which this epic struggle was 
fought out. Here too, the grand tragedy of the defeat of Manzikert and the Turkish 
invasions took place. Soon after the new drama of the crusades was played out 
in an Anatolian setting. Yet, as this perceptive book points out time and again, 
Constantinople was frighteningly exposed to hostile movements into the Balkans, 
and its security was bound up with imperial policy there. The author is most 
generous in his acknowledgement of earlier work, especially that of D. Obolensky. 
But such generous acknowledgement should not be allowed to obscure the 
originality and high quality of this work. 

The central thesis of the book is that we have misunderstood Byzantine policy 
in the Balkans which should not be judged in terms of the imposition of 
administrative authority across the area. There were times of ‘forward policy’, 
especially under Basil II, but even he is shown to have pursued far more limited 
objectives than those suggested by his vainglorious title of 'Bulgar-slayer'. For 
the most part, Basil was concerned to bring provincial elites amongst the Bulgars, 
and indeed the other peoples of South-Eastern Europe, under his sway, and prevent 
the emergence of alternative sources of patronage, such as mighty ‘native’ houses 
or neighbouring powers like Hungary. Across the period Stephenson shows us 
the Byzantine Emperors playing a subtle diplomacy of carrot and stick, financial 
rewards and prestigious titles, judicially mixed with plundering expeditions and 
the occasional annexation. Perhaps the greatest quality of the book is that this 
narrative is sustained by an extremely wide and skilful employment of all available 
sources. Byzantine literary works, as he shows, often present a carefully cultivated 
picture which bears little resemblance to reality. Thus Basil II was anxious to 
create the image of the mighty conqueror, and we have to look behind this to 
understand the reality of his policies in Bulgaria and the Balkans. In particular 
the author 1s at pains to use a great deal of recent archaeological evidence, 
especially that derived from lead seals. This is buttressed by an extensive 
bibliography in a very wide range of languages. Moreover, the whole book is 
illustrated with very clear maps which help to elucidate difficult and often 
unfamiliar subjects. The result is a much deeper understanding of the outlook 
and policies of the emperors of these years than ever we have had before. 

Moreover, although Stephenson's subject is the western frontier of Byzantium, 
he never forgets that this was an empire, as Liudprand perceived, surrounded by 
enemies. In this situation there could be no ‘final solution’ in one zone, no grand 
concentration of effort which could have let in enemies from another direction. 
A very major theme of the work is that the 'terms of trade' were constantly 
changing and new enemies and new rivals arising. The Bulgarian triumph of 
1018 opened the way for a long struggle with the Northern Nomads. This was 
complicated by the emergence of Western Europe, and in particular the Normans, 
the Venetians and the Crusaders, while Hungary became a problem at the end of 
the eleventh century. This is a grand sweep and the author's grasp of detail and 
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understanding of a wide variety of source-material sustains it very well. Most 
readers will be fascinated, for example, by the dealings between Constantinople 
and the Dalmatian cities, which are beautifully elucidated. 

In telling this complicated story, the author offers new evaluations of important 
characters. Alexius Comnenus has long enjoyed a high reputation because whole 
generations of historians have been all too familiar with the Alexiad, the biography 
of him written by his daughter, Anna Comnena. This rather mendacious work is 
rightly criticised, and Alexius is presented as an opportunist who paid too little 
attention to encroachments by Hungary and Venice into the area under study. 
More generally, it cannot be too often repeated that Alexius called into being the 
crusades, Stephenson argues, rightly in the opinion of the present writer, that he 
must bear a heavy responsibility for what was always a dangerous policy. More 
doubtfully, the author is critical of Basil II and his poisoned legacy, yet chooses 
to defend Manuel II who has been criticised on much the same grounds as Basil, 
for overreaching himself and exhausting the resources of the empire. Surely the 
imperialism of both was ‘a qualified success’, dependent on personality and 
circumstances which changed rapidly. P. Magdalino has recently given a very 
positive view of the great Comnenan, but perhaps the present writer is over- 
reacting against the long tradition of veneration of Basil? 

What is made very clear is how far the rise of the West disturbed Byzantium’s 
relations with the world about her, and the analysis of the Crusades is generally 
very perceptive. It was the establishment of European states in the Middle East 
which enmeshed Byzantium in a new and dangerous set of circumstances connecting 
east and west. Manuel’s dealings with his equivocal ally, Conrad III, at the time 
of the Second Crusade, are beautifully analysed, as is the subsequent fate of the 
German alliance. It is a pity that no reference is made to J.Phillip’s Defenders 
of the Holy Land, a book which has contributed a great deal to our understanding 
of the Mediterranean world in the mid-twelfth century. Even better is the account 
of Byzantine dealings with Barbarossa on the Third Crusade. These are rightly 
characterised as duplicitous, but a very critical light is cast on the idea that this 
was due to Saladin’s diplomacy, rather than political circumstance. The book 
stimulates the reader to raise wider questions because what it shows is that its 
subject is not peripheral but central to our whole understanding of the Empire 
and its place in the world. 

Two major questions are left by the author’s treatment of the subject. Stephenson 
is very keen to dismiss any interpretation of Balkan history which seeks to account 
for national origins, and presents his story in terms of the interplay between 
Byzantium and local elites. He shares this dismissal of national origins with, 
amongst others, A.Avenarius, Die byzantinische Kultur und die Slawen. Zum 
Problem der Rezeption und Transformation (6.bis 12. Jahrhundert) (Vienna: 
Instituts fur Osterrechische Geschichtsforschung, 2000). But is it correct to dismiss 
cultural and political identity in this way? The Balkan peoples may not have 
been seeking to throw off the ‘Byzantine Yoke’, but can their sense of themselves 
be discounted to this extent? Moreover, in his analysis of Byzantine policy 
Stephenson omits any substantial discussion of the Byzantine army. Its weaknesses 
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and strengths are never really examined, yet in matching ends to resources, it 
was a vital part of the imperial machine. However, Stephenson has produced an 
elegant and beautifully written book which will become the authoritative work 
on the subject for many years to come. 


J. France 
University of Swansea 
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Ralph-Johannes Lilie (ed.), Die Patriarchen der ikonoklastischen Zeit. Germanos 
I. — Methodios I. (715-847). Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1999. Berliner 
Byzantinistische Studien, 5. Pp. xxxviii, 302. 


This is a further volume of the ‘by-product’! series of the 'Prosopographie der 
mittelbyzantinischen Zeit’ (hereafter PmbZ) project of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Academy. It is centred around the lives of the patriarchs of Constantinople during 
the period of Iconoclasm, from 726 to 843. It comprises an introduction, eleven 
chapters and three appendices; moreover it includes a truly exhaustive, up-to date 
bibliography which shows the wide range of scholarly material this study has 
been based on. A number of authors, most of whom also work for the aforesaid 
academic project, have written the various chapters. These are (in alphabetical 
order): Ralph-Johannes Lilie (Paulos IV., Iohannes VII., Appendix 3), Claudia 
Ludwig (Tarasios), Thomas Pratsch (Tarasios, Nikephoros I., Theodotos I., 
Antonios I., Appendices 1-2), Ilse Rochow (Anastasios, Niketas I.), Dietrich Stein 
(Germanos I.) and Beate Zielke (Methodios I.). Each patriarch's life is presented 
in chronological order. In most cases depending on the available material these 
are divided in three sections dealing with the period before, during and after the 
tenure of the patriarchate. Each entry is presented as accurately as the extant 
sources allow. The effort to survey critically all material at hand is always apparent. 
Seldom do the authors resort to unfounded speculation, while they often admit 
that a particular point cannot be further illuminated on the basis of the material 
at hand. 

In reality the chapters included in this book are largely based on the entries 
of the PmbZ; they use the same sources, discuss the same problems and arrive 
at the same conclusions. The difference between both publications lies in the fact 
that the current volume uses a more narrative, extended approach, than the concise 
and very compressed presentation adopted for the Prosopography. It is certainly 
more easily readable, but there are no significant additions to be found. 

As is expected from a book that unites the work of several authors, the entries 
sometimes differ substantially from one another. This is sometimes purely stylistic 
(for example Lilie alone includes a summary in his entries) — a discrepancy 
which could have been resolved by the volume's editor. But there are also far 
more significant differences. The mastery of the material is apparent in the sections 
written by Stein, Rochow and Lilie; these are chapters that are well written, well 
readable and dense. The same cannot be said of the last chapter by Zielke devoted 
to Methodios I. The author has presented an account overburdened by excessive 
details which fail to shed light on the personality of the patriarch, but rather 
show her anxiety not to leave any available information out of her work. This 
would certainly be welcome in a monograph devoted solely to Methodios, but 
in this case it clearly stands out amidst the other entries. Again some editorial 
work would have been beneficial. 


1. See BMGS 22 (1998) p. 307. 
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In the book’s introduction it is programmatically announced that ‘the theological 
aspects of Iconoclasm will not be treated in full detail’ (p. 2). This is perfectly 
acceptable for the format of the above volume, and yet it is not always observed 
in the book. For instance the lengthy and quite muddled section by Ludwig on 
the Council of Nicaea (pp. 80-97) included in her chapter on Tarasios burdens 
unnecessarily the whole chapter while offering very little information on the 
biography of her subject. On the contrary, Lilie’s treatment of the restoration of 
the images and the termination of the Iconoclast crisis in 843 is decidedly too 
short: “As the re-introduction of the worship of images came to pass John 
Grammatikos became no longer bearable and as such was deposed on March 4, 
843’ (p. 177). Certainly a short section would have been helpful to inform the 
non-specialist reader of the general frame of these events. 

All in all one can conclude by saying that this book is well researched and 
fits the task of providing a critical synthesis of the available material, both primary 
and secondary, on these personalities of the period of Iconoclasm, at least on a 
straightforward, biographical level. Anyone seeking information on these church 
figures will most certainly find the necessary answers within it. However, the 
absence of any effort to present general thoughts on this period as perceived 
through the angle of some of its leading figures does not take the scholarly debate 
any further. 


D. Stathakopoulos 
Institut fiir Byzantinistik und Neogrdzistik, Vienna 
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Richard Clogg (ed.), The Greek diaspora in the twentieth century. Basingstoke: 
Macmillan, 1999, & New York: St Martin’s, 1999. Pp. xi, 190. 


For more than a decade there has been a veritable deluge of studies on the Greek 
diaspora that has appeared in Greek. This development reversed an earlier, 
pioneering trend of English and French language studies, mostly dissertations, 
on the same topic. While the earher trend centred on the socio-economic role of 
the mercantile diasporas with regard to Greece, more recent work has focused 
on issues of ethnic identity. Since this recent literature is mostly in Greek, it has 
remained virtually unknown to the English speaking academic world. A first step 
in redressing this imbalance has been made by Richard Clogg who has produced 
a collection of historical essays on the Greek diaspora. Clogg offers a general 
overview of the Greek diaspora phenomenon in an introductory chapter that is 
followed by chapters by other contributors on the Greeks in Egypt, Australia, 
Canada, the United States, South Africa and Russia (in effect, the Soviet Union). 
A final chapter deals with conceptual issues relating to ethnic identity. 

If indeed the purpose of this volume is to provide a basic introduction to the 
history of the modern Greek diaspora for an English-speaking readership, this 
goal has certainly been attained. This volume compares very well to Clogg’s 
excellent short histories of modern Greece. Thanks to the high quality of all the 
contributions, one gains a good appreciation of how the Greek diaspora evolved 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Clogg outlines the overall history of 
the modern Greek diaspora phenomenon succinctly, with the combination of 
precision and sense of the overall picture that have made his accounts of modern 
Greek history so invaluable. The authors of the case studies offer a mainly 
chronological description of the evolution of the Greek presence in each of the 
countries mentioned above. They do so very effectively, striving to enliven their 
accounts by including representative personages and incidents within a broader 
framework that seeks to account for long periods of migration, settlement, 
assimilation and ties with the homeland. One really gets a very useful sense of 
the general contours of the Greek experience in each of the countries treated in 
this volume, and one also understands the major particularities of each case. 

In the opening chapter on the case studies, Floresca Karanasou, whose Oxford 
D.Phil is on the Greeks in Egypt in the post-WWII era, provides a chronological 
account of the history of the Greek presence in Egypt beginning in the early 
nineteenth century. She ends with the early 1960s, when nationalist policies 
whittled down the numbers of Greeks and their longstanding wealth and influence. 
Karanasou focuses especially on the institutional framework of extraterritorial 
rights the Greeks enjoyed for most of that period and she also dwells on the 
socio-economic aspects of their role in Egypt. This is essentially a story of an 
old mercantile diaspora that survived and flourished well into the twentieth century 
because Egypt remained under Britain’s political and economic sway through the 
1950s. 

Nicholas Doumanis’ chapter on the Greeks in Australia that follows offers a quite 
different picture. The Greek presence in Australia grew thanks to post-WWII 
emigration from the Greek provinces including many islands. Making use of an 
array of studies on the Greeks of Australia, Doumanis highlights the significance 
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of Australia’s attitudes and policies (including ‘multiculturalism’) towards 
immigrants and how these shaped the identity of the Greek Australians over time. 
Doumanis dwells on the various cultural and political divisions among the Greeks 
in Australia that range from secularists versus supporters of the Church over to 
left versus right ideological cleavages. He juxtaposes these to an abiding sense 
of Greekness that is also prevalent and that manifests itself in a range of public 
spheres, from supporting Greek-Australian football clubs to mobilization over 
the Macedonian Question. 

There are many parallels between the Greek experience in Australia and that 
in Canada that is the topic of Peter Chimbos’ contribution. Chimbos, a professor 
of Sociology at the University of Western Ontario, 1s especially concerned with 
the present conditions in Canada and how they affect Greek immigrants and their 
descendants. He shows how social trends indicate that the numbers of Greeks as 
well as the retention of Greek identity in Canada are declining and he concludes 
by making some suggestions about how the weakening of Greek identity can be 
slowed down. 

In his detailed account of the Greeks in South Africa, E.A. Mantzaris, of the 
University of Durban, suggests that the Greeks embrace a dual form of identity 
that combines pride in Greek ancestry with a dedication to ‘South Africanism'. 
In an account that spans the entire twentieth century, Mantzaris reconstructs the 
socio-economic and institutional life of the Greeks in South Africa, with an eye 
to demonstrating their gradual integration into South African society and their 
varying attitudes towards apartheid. 

Apostolos Karpozilos of the University of Ioannina deals with the fascinating 
and complex history of the Greeks in Russia and the Soviet Union. There had 
been an intermittent movement of Greeks from the Ottoman controlled-lands to 
Russia throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the wake of WW ], 
an especially large mass of almost 300,000 Pontian Greeks fled to Russia after 
the collapse of the short-lived autonomous Greek-Pontic republic that was 
established on the southern rim of the Black Sea. With the help of contemporary 
sources, Karpozilos examines how these Greeks settled in what soon became the 
Soviet Union and how many of them embraced communist ideology. In a move 
that may seem an oxymoron to those who are unfamiliar with Soviet nationalities 
policies, the Greeks were able to retain their ethnic identity owing to Bolshevik 
support of ethnic groups that turned sour only in the late 1930s, thanks to Stalin. 
Yet official encouragement was only half the battle, because as Karpozilos shows, 
there was a longstanding controversy among the Greeks as to whether they would 
use demotic Greek or Pontic Greek as their language. 

Charles Moskos of Northwestern University in Chicago wrote the chapter on 
the Greek Americans, the largest Greek entity in any country outside Greece or 
the Ottoman Empire during the twentieth century. Arguing that the overall direction 
the Greek Americans have evolved toward 1s embourgeoisement, he presents a 
very well documented and up to date account of the Greek American experience. 
Moskos stresses demographics and the institutional networks the Greek Americans 
have established; he devotes a great deal of time to the Greek Orthodox Church 
in the United States. Moskos highlights the changes the Greek Americans have 
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experienced throughout the twentieth century and concludes that their degree of 
assimilation requires that they be considered as a U.S. ethnic group rather than 
as a ‘diaspora’. He believes that ‘acculturation’ has lagged behind assimilation 
among Greek Americans and this serves to explain ‘continuing Greek Orthodox 
affiliation, attachment to the old country and the baroque structure of organized 
Greek America’ (p. 117). 

In attempting a general survey, this volume is perhaps understandably less 
strong in dealing with the conceptual themes that arise from the study of the 
Greek diaspora. Those would include an understanding of diasporic identity and 
its relationship to homeland nationalism; the impact of structural factors, for 
example the policies of the host societies; ideological considerations, as for 
example how the diaspora fits into the Greek state’s vision of nationhood; the 
diaspora’s ability to act as a historical agent and whether it can produce its own, 
subjectively defined identity and finally the problem of dealing with primary 
sources that tend to favour a seamless representation of Greek settlements as 
‘communities’, seamless entities with their own continuity between past and 
present. 

The authors of the chapters that deal with each host country allude in some 
cases to theoretical debates, but only in passing. The chapter on the Greeks in 
the United States does not engage with the rich and vigorous theoretical debates 
on immigrant history and ethnicity in any thorough way. Neither do the authors 
raise any issues that may arise out of a comparative perspective, even though 
this volume emanated from a workshop on the Greek diaspora in which the 
contributors participated. Clogg refers briefly to comparative work on diasporas 
and rightly laments their dearth although collective works that deal with the 
Greek and other diasporas do exist, as for example Gabriel Sheffer, ed., Modern 
Diasporas in International Politics (1986) and Dimitri Constas and Athanassios 
Platias, eds., Diasporas in World Politics (1993). There are also collected works 
that, as this volume does, juxtapose case studies of different Greek diaspora 
groups. These include John M. Fossey, ed., Proceedings of the First International 
Congress on the Hellenic Diaspora from Antiquity to Modern Times (Amsterdam, 
1991) and Greeks in English Speaking Countries (Melbourne 1992). Many works 
on ethnic groups in the United States and Canada consider the Greeks and compare 
them to other ethnic groups. 

Clogg is also concerned with the problem of how to define the Greek diaspora. 
- His discussion revolves around the need to distinguish between the indigenous 
Greeks of the Ottoman lands and diaspora communities produced by migrants. 
beyond the Ottoman realm. Beyond the problem of situational definition, there 
are several others that should also be addressed. These would include the difference 
between the mercantile diasporas of the nineteenth century and those of the 
twentieth century, and the differences in the ways host countries treat their 
immigrants and the impact this has on Greek identity. | 

A more explicit theoretical consideration of how to study the diaspora 
phenomenon is left to Renée Hirschon, who does her best with what is an 
impossible task. In her contribution she raises conceptual issues of ethnic identity 
and nationality writ large, and she then discusses their evolution in the Greek 
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context, including citizenship laws. Finally, she illustrates how these concepts 
were applied in practice with the help of two case studies, the Armenians in 
Greece and the Jews in Rhodes, neither of which, however is a Greek diaspora. 
A conceptual perspective is indeed indispensable, but it should ideally grow out 
of the needs that emanate from a study of the diaspora or Greece's view of the 
diaspora. Hirschon is nonetheless quite right in suggesting that in order to 
understand the Greek diaspora experience we ought first to gain an understanding 
of nationalism, ethnic identity, as well as Greek definitions of nationhood and 
citizenship policies. Readers who wish to pursue this project further will find a 
burgeoning body of Greek language works that address these broader issues and 
link them with Greece's relations with its diaspora. Among them, are D.G. 
Tsaousis, ed., Hellenismos Hellenikotita (Athens 1983); Hera Emke-Poulopoulou, 
Provlimata Metanastefsis Palinnostisis (Athens 1986); Elli Skopetea, 7o Protypo 
Vasilio kai 1 Megali Idea (Athens 1988); Lena Divani, Ellada kai Meionotites 
(Athens 1995); Yiorgos Yeorgis, / Proti Makrochronia Ellinotourkiki Dienexi 
(Athens 1996). 


Alexander Kitroeff 
Haverford College, 
USA 
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Stratos E. Constantinidis (ed.), Greece in modern times: an annotated 
bibliography of works published in English in twenty-two academic disciplines 
during the twentieth century, Volume 1. Lanham, Maryland: Scarecrow Press, 
2000. Pp. 687. 


This volume represents a staggering amount of painstaking work undertaken by 
twenty-six schol^rs under the editorship of Stratos Constantinidis. It is the outcome 
of an idea first conceived in 1968, at the time of the founding of the Modern 
Greek Studies Association, and was financed largely by a grant from the Ministry 
of Culture and Sciences of the Government of Greece. As the volume’s title 
suggests, the idea was to compile a comprehensive bibliography that would span 
the disciplines, providing references and brief descriptions of academic works 
published in English having as their central topic of inquiry Greece in the modern 
period. 

Paradoxically, the relative success of all bibliographic enterprises can be 
measured by their ambition: the goal of being truly comprehensive remains, for 
the bibliographer, always an elusive one — scholarship marches on, things fall 
through the cracks, and for these and an array of other reasons no bibliography 
can ever, by definition, be fully up-to-date or all-encompassing. To declare a 
bibliography complete is to beg for criticism. One of the greatest strength of 
Constantinidis’ volume is its recognition of this fact. Indeed, the first line of the 
work's preface cautions against confusing comprehensiveness for completeness: 
‘This volume contains a comprehensive — not a complete — inventory of nearly 
4,000 important books and articles...' The preface also invites attentive readers 
to send in information on missing entries, so that they might be included in a 
second volume, and goes so far as to provide an address. 

Constantinidis knows that much has been left out of his volume, just as much 
more has been published even since the time Greece in Modern Times went to 
press. All of this, however, is nothing but good news: it signals the fact that 
‘Hellenic Studies’ as an academic field is seeing an unprecedented rate of growth. 
While it may as a field be amorphous and difficult to define, it is anything but 
moribund. More and more is being written about Greece, and, more significant, 
scholarship on Greece is increasingly transforming what used to be an 'area 
studies’ backwater into an important field — one that is in dialogue with, and 
has much to contribute to, an array of others. As this volume makes clear, it has ` 
also been transformed into one that finds representation across a wide array of 
disciplines. 

But while I was happy about what the mere existence of such a bibliography 
signalled, I was initially doubtful as to how useful in actual practice it could be. 
Its interdisciplinarity, in particular, gave me misgivings. Wouldn't I (a historian), 
for instance, not prefer to have a comprehensive bibliography on Greece confined 
to my discipline, rather than one that attempted to encompass all disciplines — 
and, as a result, was likely to be less comprehensive within each one? After 
spending several weeks perusing Greece in Modern Times, however, I have come 
to discover that precisely what makes it so very alluring and interesting 1s its 
interdisciplinarity. While I have a fairly good idea of what has been written — 
or where to find out — about topics within my discipline, I had (until reading 
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this bibliography) only the haziest ideas as to what else existed out there that 
might be of use or interest. A quick exploration for works on ethnicity, for 
example, led me from Sociology, to Anthropology, to History, to Gender Studies, 
to Political Science. Similarly, a search for ‘fish and fishing’ pointed me both to 
‘Law’ and to ‘General Reference’ — in the one I found a book that would give 
me the nines and descriptions of all fish found in Greek waters, while the other 
provided me with a book that would tell me the legal consequences for fishing 
for certain fish in certain places. The volume’s subject index encourages exploration 
of this sort, while for others who are looking for a specific author or title there 
is also an index organized by those. I was intrigued and refreshed by the free- 
ranging approach that the interdisciplinarity of this volume inspires, and found 
that even at the level of mere idle browsing it encouraged me to think in entirely 
new ways about the topics that interest me. At a more nuts-and-bolts level, too, 
the volume has already proved itself of value. I have shared it with a number of 
undergraduates, who have found it a useful starting point for contemplating paper 
topics and for conducting research. 

The only possibly serious concern I have about this book is one that applies 
also to a host of other works in this time of rapid technological change. Is there 
still a place, in the on-line era, for a hefty and solid (and expensive) reference 
work? Gone are the days of the bound encyclopedia, and with them the naive 
illusion that all knowledge could be summed-up and neatly bound within the 
covers of a book. Bibliographies, in particular, are by definition works in progress. 
Those who, like me, are partial to the sheer materiality of a book — as opposed 
to the ineffable flimsiness of print on a computer screen — will be pleased that 
Greece in Modern Times has made its maiden voyage in a non-virtual format. 
Cognitively, too, it seems somehow easier to flip back and forth between pages, 
to scan several different entries at one time, than to manage the confined information 
provided by different discrete images on a computer screen. Such preferences, 
however, are likely already symptoms of an impracticable nostalgia, and are far 
outweighed by the manifest advantages that an on-line version could offer. In 
electronic form, such a bibliography could be more or less instantaneously 
updatable, it would cost far less, take up far less space, and could be indexed 
and searched in multiple ways. 


K.E. Fleming 

Departments of History and Middle Eastern Studies, and 
the Program in Hellenic Studies, 

New York University 
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A prosopographical note on the 
Hikanatoi of Byzantium: from 
military term to family surname 


ALEXIOS G.C. SAVVIDES 


Perhaps no other term/name in the Byzantine Empire ever linked so 
closely a military term with a family surname, as that of the 
hikanatoii/Hikanatoi, from the early ninth century onwards, until well 
within the later Byzantine period. In that sense, while the first part 
of the term’s history is mostly studied by military historians, its 
eventual evolution into a family surname (most probably from the 
first part of the eleventh century) is the work of the prosopographer/ 
genealogist. | 

In his 1979 erudite article on Byzantine Greek names ending in 
-aton, the late Nicholas Tomadakes (d. 1993) discussed in extenso 
that suffix, without, however, referring to perhaps the most 
distinguished such term/or surname, i.e. that, of the hikanatoi/Hikanatoi, 
conveying the connotation of ‘able ones’/‘competent ones’ and 
apparently deriving from the Greek adjective 1xavoc (able, competent, 
worthy).? That name, as it is well known, commented as a terminus 
militaris (hikanatoi/hikanata = bodies/regiments consisting of 
hikanatoi) in the first section of the middle Byzantine period, but 
eventually ended up as a family surname in the first section of the 
late Byzantine period.? 


1. N. Tomadakes, ‘Tà siç -atum>&Tov tic DvCavrivfjc yAdoonc Kain £rióoocic 
QUTWV El; TAV veoEAANVIKHV’, A0nvà 77 (1978-79), 3-55. 

2. Cf. H.-J. Kühn, Die byzantinische Armee im 10. und 11. Jahr. Studien zur 
Organisation der Tagmata (Byzantinische Geschichtsschretber/Ergânzungsband 2) 
(Wien 1991), 116 f. note 5. 

3. The span A.D. 717-1025 is hereby employed to define the middle — and that of 
A.D. 1025-1461 to define the later Byzantine period; on this see now A. Savvides — 
B. Hendrickx, Introducing Byzantine history: a manual for beginners (Paris 2001), 
passim. 
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Tomadakes’ omission seems prima vista odd, since not only several 
domestics (domestikoi) of the hikanatoi are attested in ninth and tenth- 
century sources, but also since a significant number of Hikanatoi 
appear in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries — only one 
Hikanatos is recorded in the late Palaiologan era.* Likewise, in his 
old monograph on the Byzantine Empire's military organisation, 
Nikostratos Kalomenopoulos, only cursorily referred to the hikanata, 
the emperor’s palace guards,i though this is partly understandable, 
since a significant section of pertinent publications (inclusive of some 
crucial primary sources) date from the 1960s onwards. 


I. The hikanatoi consisted of a military corps (‘TO ikavárov'),e 
associated with the nucleus of the Byzantine army and stationed in 
Constantinople. It was one of the four mounted regiments (fagmata) 
of the imperial guard — in fact the most recent chronologically, the 
other three being the scholae (oxoAat), the excubita (£&koUfira) 
and the vigla (BiyAa).’ The hikanatoi were partly composed of the 
sons of officers in other military units, as observed by W. Treadgold® 
— in fact they consisted of the most select numbers of illustrious 


4. On the ten known Hikanatoi see here below. 

5. N. Kalomenopoulos, 'H orpatiwtikn opydvwoic tic  ‘EAAnvixfc 
Avrokparopíac roð BuCavriov (Athens 1937), chapter II, section i (H $povpà 
tiv TAaAaATIWV TOD QaciAÉoC), p.14. 

6. Not hikanatai, as in G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine state, 2nd ed. (Oxford 
1968, repr. 1984), p.251, but hikanatoi (Ikavdron: cf. Kühn, op. cit., 116-19 & refs.; 
ibid., 117 for the form ‘TO ikavatov’. 

7. See details in J. Haldon, Byzantine praetorians. An administrative, institutional 
and social survey of the Opsikion and Tagmata, c. 580-900 (IIOIKIAA BYZANTINA 3) 
(Bonn 1984), 119 ff., 142 ff., 228 ff., 266, 354 ff., 534-5 & note 743 ff.; cf. Kühn, 
op. cit., 73 ff., 104 ff. & refs. | 

8. W. Treadgold, Byzantium, and its army, 284-1081 (Stanford U.P. 1995), 29; cf. 
W. Ensslin, in Cambridge Medieval History IV. 2, 2nd ed. (1967), 38f.; Haldon 
op. cit., 124, 477-8; T. Kolias, ‘Heer-Heerwesen, B.I: Byzantinischen Reich’, Lexikon 
des Mittelalters IV.9 (1989), col. 2003; A. Kazhdan, “Tagma’, Oxford dictionary of 
Byzantium (= ODB) (New York-Oxford 1991), 2007; A. Savvides, ‘Hikanatoi’, 
forthcoming in J. Irmscher (ed.), Lexikon der Byzantinistik, fasc. 3 (Amsterdam 2000- 
2001). 
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Byzantine families, who were especially picked from the time of the 
reign of Nikephoros I (802-811) at the age of fifteen, as recorded by 
the Scriptor incertus on the 811 Byzantine catastrophe at the hands 
of the Bulgars (*... &pac we’ Exvtod [= Nikephoros I] ... Öde TQ 
TAYUATA xai TOV aGpxóvrov TŘ TÉKva, OTO ÖEKOTEVTE 
TVYXAVOVTA ETWV kai ETAVW, OVC KOİ ETOİNCEV ETAIPEIAV TOD 
vi00 GUTOÜ, &rovoudcac ALTOUG iKavadtovc’),? while their 
commanders would be in the emperor’s absolute confidence and called 
‘domestics of the hikanatoi’ (6ouéarikoi TOV 1KaVATWwV).' 

The inception of the hikanatoi’s military function as a tagma is 
attributed to emperor Nikephoros I and dated variably between 808/809 
and 810/811.'' Niketas Rhangabe(s) (the future patriarch Ignatios), 
son of the would-be emperor Michael I Rhangabe(s) (811-813) and 
Prokopia (Nikephoros I’s daughter), was appointed as first domestikos 
of the hikanatoi, c.810/811, but on account of his young age he was 
assisted by the domestikos Petros Patrikios — the duty of both of 
them being to look over Nikephoros Us son and successor, Staurakios 
(811), as his ‘garde personelle’ according to the late Nicholas 
Oikonomides (d. 2000).'? This important commission, recorded by 
Niketas Paphlagon in his Life of Patriarch Ignatios (composed in the 
940s) (©... Nikrifrav è mp@tov u&v ÖEKGETİ) rvyxávovra, riv 
Ageyouévov Tkavadtwv mapa Nixnddpov aoi roD 7dınov 


9. Ed. I. Dujtev, ‘La chronique byzantine de 1° an 811°, TM 1 (1965), 204-17, 
here at p.210.3-8; cf. Theophanes Continuatus, CSHB, 20.4-7: *zpórepov maic qv 
THV TOV ikavdrov ÖLEİNEV apxrjv. 

10. See Haldon, op. cit., 128, 252 and note c on p.560; cf. Kühn, op. cit., 117; A. 
Kazhdan, ‘Domestikos ton hikanaton', ODB, 647a. 

11. See various datings in J. Bury, The Imperial ak system in the 9th 
century... (London 1911, repr. New York 1958), 63 f.; N. Oikonomidés, Les listes 
de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siécles (Paris 1972), 32; A. Toynbee, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and his world (London 1973), 285; Haldon, op. cit., 245-6 and notes 
653-7 on pp.512-13 (‘perhaps shortly before 809"); P. Niaves, The reign of the Byzantine 
emperor Nicephorus I, 802-811 A.D. (Athens 1987), 87; Aikaterine Christiophilopoulou, 
Byzantine history, 1.1: A.D. 610-867 (Amsterdam 1993), 363-4; W. Treadgold, The 
Byzantine revival, 780-842 (Stanford U.P. 1988), 162, 410 n.212; Kühn, op. cit., 116 f., 
119; Vasilike Vlysidou, 'Eğwrepiki) ToAITIKH Kai &oorepiKéc AVTIOPAOEIC TNV 
mox Tob BaociAgiov A’... 867-886 (Athens 1991), 190 n.1. 

12. Oikonomideés, op. cit. 
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xpoBeBAralaı, 61” ob Kal &keivo TÒ ráyua? mpõTov Kataothvatr ),"4 
was dated to 809 by G. Ostrogorsky and E. Stein"! and it was this 
same Petros Patrikios who had survived the military disaster of late 
July 811 at the hands of the Bulgarian khan Krum.'* Although the 
tagma of the hikanatoi seems to have been routed in that bloody 
confrontation, it was to reappear as a ‘peratic tagma’ (T&yua 
HEPaTIKOV),'? moreover becoming, as observed by John Haldon, a 
regular fighting tagma by Michael II the Stammerer’s time (820- 
829.15 

The careers of a considerable number of hikanatoi domestics have 
been briefly recorded by John Haldon, who points out the resemblance 
of this regiment's office to that of the droungarios of the vigla and 
numbers eight eponymous cases,!? and by Hans-Joachim Kühn, the 
latter providing an enlarged list of twelve such domestics for the 
period c.810/811 to c.9192° — a number which could rise to fifteen, 
if we added the 9th-century domestic Krateros and two more anonymous 
cases (not included in Kühn), recorded on lead seals.?! In fact, various 


13. Vita Ignatii, MPG 105, col. 492B. 

14. The original “7pĞyu©' in this edition was emended to r&yua by Bury, op. cit., 63. 

15. G. Ostrogorsky — E. Stein, ‘Die Krónungsordnungen des Zeremonielbuches. 
Chronologische und Verfassungsgeschichtliche Bemerkungen, B 7 (1932), 185-233, 
here at p.193 f. n.2; cf. J. Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire ... 802-867 
(London 1912), 227 n.3; Haldon, op. cit., 245-246 and n.656 on p.513; 357 and n.1080 
on p.623; Niaves, op. cit., 236; Treadgold (as in note 11), 405 n.165, 410 n.212; Kühn, 
Op. cit., 116-7 ns.2-3, 119 n.27. 

16. Scriptor incertus/Dujcev (here n.9), 214.70-7; cf. Theophanes, Chronographia, 
ed. C. de Boor, I (Leipzig 1883, repr. Hildesheim 1963), 491; cf. Haldon, op. cit., 
513 n.657; Niaves, op. cit., 55; Treadgold, op.cit., 174-5; Kühn, op. cit., 118. See also 
recently Th. Korres, ‘H f'vCavrivopovAyapikr] avrirapaáOeon oric apxé Tov 9°” 
ar., KAL N abay rov OTPAaTELUaTWV Tov Nikndopov A’ otn Bovayapia, lovAtoc 
811’, Bu€avriva 18 (1995-6), 167-93, here at 174 n.38, 186 n.82, 191 n.110. 

17. Otkonomidés, op. cit. 

18. Haldon, op. cit., 246. 

19. Haldon, op. cit., 245 f., 295 ff., 311 and esp. 357. On the improbability of the 
association of the Arab geographer Kudama's 'fidaratiyyin' or 'quantaratiyyin'/ 
‘kendaratiyyin’ (foederati?) with the hikanatoi (as its possible corruption), see J. 
Haldon, ‘Kudama ibn Djafar and the garrison of Constantinople’, B 48 (1978), 79-90, 
esp. 82 n.11 and W. Treadgold, ‘Notes on the numbers and organization in the 9th-10th 
century Byzantine army’, GRBS 21 (1980), 269-88, esp. 272. 

20. Kühn, op. cit., 119-21, with pertinent sources. 

2]. On Krateros see below, note 25; on the two anonymous cases recorded on seals 
see Haldon, op. cit., 623 notes 1082, 1084. 
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domestics of the hikanatoi are mentioned anonymously in the 
Kletorologion of Philotheos and the three military Tactics (Taktika) 
Uspensky, Benesevi€ and Escurial of the ninth and tenth centuries,” 
in the works of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (913/945-959),?° 
as well as on lead seals.” From the eponymous cases of this first 
period, suffice it here to mention the domestics Theodore Krateros 
(fl. 838 A.D. — not included either in Haldon’s or in Kühn's lists), 
who participated in the Empire’s wars against the Muslims (Abbasids) 
in Asia Minor,” John (or Romanos?) Kourkouas, the Armenian-born 
ringleader of a coup against Basil I the Marcedonian, in March 866,29 
Olbianos Maroules, who perished fighting the Bulgars at the battle 
of river Acheloos, Greece, in August 917,77 and Constantine Barys 


22. Oikonomidés, op. cit., 304 (chart), 332-3 and index on p.377b (detailed refs to 
the domestics of the hikanatoi, listed together with their deputy officers); cf. esp. 53.2, 
57.8, 63.24 (Taktikon Uspensky); 103.6, 105.30, 119.1 ff., 139.31, 145.19, 157.18, 
29, 175.4, 8-10 (^... tobc dpxovrac Tob rdyuarOc TÖV ... ikavadtwv’), 209.5 
(Kletorologion of Philotheos); 249.20 (Taktikon BeneSevic); 271.1 (Taktikon Escurial). 
Cf. Ostrogorsky — Stein (here n.15), 193; Héléne Ahrweiler; 'Recherches sur 
l administration de |’ empire byzantin aux IXe-Xle siècles’, Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique 84 (1960), 1-111 here at pp.25 ff., 29 f.; Kühn, op. cit., 117-18 ns.12-15. 

23. De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi (Vaticano 1952), 70.5; cf. Barbara Koutava- 
Delevoria, O yeeypadikóc kdauoc Kwvotavtivov tov Ilopdvpoyevvrirov, 
Ph.D.diss., I (Athens 1991), 326; De administrando imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik — 
Engl. trans. R. Jenkins, CFHB, 2nd ed. (Washington 1967), 238 = German trans.- 
comm. K. Belke — P. Soustal, Byzanz und ihre Nachbarn... (Graz-Wien-Kóln 1995), 
243 (domestikos of the hikanatoi); De cerimoniis, ed. I. Reiske, CSHB 1 (1829), 193.12, 
17, 604.9, 666.8-13, 669.3-4; also 460, 484, 489; J. Haldon (ed. — Engl. trans.), 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three treatises on imperial military expeditions, CFHB 
(Wien 1990), 321b (domestikos of the hikanatoi), 324a (hikanatoi) (index). 1 have not 
been able to consult W. Treadgold's ‘The army in the works of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’, RSBN n.s. 29 (1992), 77-162. 

24. Kühn, op. cit., 121. 

25. Cf. Treadgold (here n.11), 298 ff. 

26. See V. Vlysidou, “H ovvwuocia tot Kovpkova oró Bio Badıhelov', 
Xóuusikra 6 (1985), 53-8; eadem (here n.11), 50-51; 190 n.l; A. Savvides, 
MeAerríuara DBuCavrivric zpoowzoypadíac Kat rozikrjc 1oTopiac. AvaTimwon 
&p0pwv 1981-1991 (Athens 1992), [168-9]; Kühn, op. cit., 120 n.29 for pertinent 
sources (the coup here is dated to 885); see also Kalliope Mpourdara, Kaéoociwaic 
Kai rvpavvic KaTa TOÜG uécovc Bvlavtivovc xpóvovc ... 867-1056 (Athens- 
Komotene 1981), 41-3 n.6. 

27. Haldon, op. cit., 357 nos.12 and 7; Kühn, op. cit., 120 n.31 for sources. 
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(or Barymichael), who in 919 deserted Leo Phokas for Romanos (1) 
Lekapenos.*8 

Initially, the ninth century, the tagma of the hikanatoi consisted of 
4,000 cavalrymen, but later this number seems to have been reduced 
drastically; for example, in the course of the 949 naval campaign for 
the reconquest of Crete from the Andalusian Muslims, Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos mentions only 456 peratic /ikanaloi 
participating, a number considered too small by J. Bury.?? Although 
reduced, however, the hikanatoi were the only tagma (out of the 
- original four) to be preserved in the first half of the eleventh century, 
when the imperial guard of Byzantium began gradually to be replaced 
by foreign mercenaries.?! 


II. The latter must have been, in fact, the period when this military 
term was gradually transformed into a family surname — borne by 
high-ranking military officials no doubt, whose bearers, directly 
connected with the pertinent office, utilised the conspicuous positive 
connotation imparted by the original term (i.e. the able/competent/ 
worthy ones),?? being on the other hand ready to give up their respective 
original surnames. Their first known representatives appear in eleventh- 
century Italian sources (1n Latin), on the eve of the gradual Norman 
conquest of Italy and the expulsion of Byzantine rule there,? while 


28. Haldon, op. cit., 357 no.8; Kühn, op. cit., 120 n.32 (for sources). The 919 
Constantine Barys, ‘chef du tagma des Hicanates pendant la minorité de Constantine 
VIP according to J.-Cl. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance, 963-1210 (Paris 
1990), 65 no.74 with note 1 (ref. to Skylitzes, ed. J. Thurn, CFHB, Berlin 1973, 210), 
is in all probability identical to Kühn's Konstantinos Barymichael. 

29. De Cerimoniis (here n.23), 666.8-13, 668-9; cf. Bury (note 11), 52, 54, 64; 
Ostrogorsky-Stein, op. cit., 193; Toynbee, op. cit., 287; Haldon, op. cit., 281, 311; 
Kühn, op. cit., 118; Treadgold (here n.8), list on p.67; M. Whittow, The making of 
Orthodox Byzantium, 600-1025 (London 1996), 186. 

30. Bury (note 11), 64; idem (n.15), 228 n.1. 

3]. Ensslin (n.8), 41. 

32. See Kühn, op. cit., 119 n.22; A. Hohlweg, Beitrüge zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des 
oströmischen Reiches unter der Komnenen (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 1) 
(München 1965), 52 notes 1-3. 

33. See below nos.i and ii. 
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other members of the then established Hikanatoi family appear in 
the latter part of the 11th, in the 12th and the first part of the 13th 
century, while, most probably, no military officials named Hikanatoi 
survived beyond the mid-13th century — only one Hikanatos is 
recorded in the 15th century and this was not a military official but 
a scribe and cleric.*4 

Thus, the prosopographer of the Byzantine Empire encounters from 
about the mid-eleventh century onwards the following ten attested 
Hikanatoi (for the period c. 1045-1438 A.D.). 


i.  Joannes(?) Icanatus (floruit 1045), domestikos of the hikanatoi 
in Southern Italy, referred to in the Bari Annals.? 


ii. Maraldus Ycanatus (fl. 11th century), member of a notable family 
from Bari, mentioned in Lupus protospatharius and the anonymous 
author of Barı.” 


ii. N. (Patrikios?) of the Hikanatissa (Ilatpixioc ó Tic 
Tkavatioonc vióc) (2nd half of 11th c.?), an elsewise unknown 
official recorded in an undated letter of Michael Psellos.37 


iv. Bardas Hikanatos (floruit c. 1082/1084-c. 1092 or 1094/095), 
who became governor (praitor and anthypatos), and possibly 
also a kouropalates and a novelissimos, of the united Theme of 
Hellas-Peloponnesos in the reign of Alexios I Komnenos (1081- 
1118), probably between 1082 and 1084.38 Mentioned in the Life 
of Saint Meletios the Younger (d.1105) as having held that 


34. See below no.x. | 

35. Annales Barenses, ed. G. Pertz, MGH/Scriptores 5 (Hannover 1844, repr. Stuttgart 
1963); 151; cf. Kühn, op. cit., 119. 

36. Lupus protospatharius, ed Pertz, loc. cit., 56; Ignoti civis Barensis chronicon, ed. L. 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 5 (Milano 1729), 150 f.; cf. Kühn, op. cit., 119. 

37. Ed. C. Sathas, Meoaiwvixy fipAioOrjkn 5 (Venice-Paris 1876, repr Athens 
1972), cf.; Oikonomidés, op. cit., 332 note 262 (making also reference to ‘mentions 
rares et douteuses au Xle siécle', which is incorrect). | 

38. A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu’ en 1204 (Paris 1951), 95, 98, 194 no.38 
(with refs); cf. A. Savvides, ‘BapSac Ikavatoc’, forthcoming in EykvxAozaibikó 
7"poowzoypadQikó Ag£ikó BvCavrivric 10Topíac Kat TOALTIOUOU 4 (Athens 2001). 
His activities were extended to 1103 by N. Bees, ‘Ikava&toc Bapdac’, 
' EykvxAonaığıköv Aeğıköv 'EAevbepovödkn 6 (Athens, repr. 1965), 696 b. 
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office? and elsewise also known as praitor of Hellas and 
Peloponnesos through a lead seal,“ Bardas Hikanatos is also 
said to have been involved in the trial of John Italos, in 10824! 
as well as (for the last time) as a novelissimos in the ecclesiastical 
council of Constantinople held in 1092? — or, according to 
P. Magdalino, in the Blahernai council of 1094-1095.* 


v. Leon (1) Hikanatos (fl. c.1085), mentioned as domestikos of the 
hikanatoi (Tv Kaivietéwv/sic: read ‘Ikavatwv) in the 
September 1085 Athonite praktikon by Gregory Xerites (of the 
Megiste Lavra). 


vi. Leon (H) Hikanatos (fl. 1143), an imperial judge and 
protoasekretis in the ecclesiastical council of 1143, also in 
Constantinople.* 


vi. Na. Hikanatissa (fl. 1192), an elsewise unknown Hikanatissa 
(probably the wife of one of the tagma’s commanders), mentioned 
indirectly through the Constantinopolitan locality in the Golden 
Horn area called Porte Hikanatissa.* The reference comes from 


39. Vita S. Meletii Iunioris, ed. V. Vasilievsky, Pravoslavnij Palestinskij Sbornik 
17 (St. Petersburg 1886), xxxvii and 59. 

40. Ed. A. Mordtmann, Revue archéologique 34 (1877), 48-9 no.19; cf. C. 
Schlumberger, La sigillographie byzantine (Paris 1884), 351, 669. I was unable to 
trace Anne Szemioth — T. Wasiliewski, 'Sceaux byzantins du Musée National de 
Varsovie, 2e partie’, Studia Zrodloznawczi 14 (1964), 80-1, cited by Oikonomidés, 
Op. cit., 332 n.362 (obviously referring to yet another |1th-c. Hikanatos). 

41. See IRAIK 2 (1987), 42.5; cf. Hohlweg. op. cit., 52 n.2. 

42. Hohlweg, ibid. | 

43. P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge U.P. 
1993), list on p.501. Cf. also the date ‘between 1084 and 1103' adopted by N. Bees 
(n. 38 above), certainly not applicable to the duration of a single ecclesiastical synod! 

44. G. Rouillard — P. Collomp, Actes de Lavra (Paris 1937), 40.54; cf. Hohlweg, 
Op. cit., 52 n.3, who correctly observes that the office of the domestic of the hikanatoi 
is not encountered beyond that date, though there are members of the Hikanatoi family 
bearing other military titles (as in no. ix below); cf. Kühn, op. cit., 119 n.22. 

45. V. Grumel (rev. J. Darrouzés), Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de 
Constantinople, 1: 715-1206, 2nd ed. (Paris 1989), no.1015; cf. Magdalino, op. cit., 277 
n.173. Dated to 1144 (?) by Hohlweg, op. cit., 52 n.3, who correctly points out that 
he should not be identified with Leon (I) (no. v here). 

46. On this location see P. Janin, Constantinople byzantine..., 2nd ed. (Paris 1964), 
240, 274, 292, 332; cf. Kühn, op. cit., 119. 
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a February 1192 chrysoboullos logos by emperor Isaakios H 
Angelos (1185-1195), conceding commercial privileges to the 
Pisans.” 


vill. N. Hikanatos (fl. c. 1238), settled in the Ephesos area, he 
committed suicide, c.1238, according to Nikephoros Blemmydes.** 


ix. Theodore Hikanatos (fl. c.1239), mentioned as doux of the 
Thrakesion Theme in a July 1239 horismos, whereupon he was 
ordered by the emperor (John III Doukas Batatzes: 1222-1254) 
to defend the convent of Lembos against exactions on the part 
of functionaries.^ 


x. Manuel Hikanatos (fl. 1438), a priest and scribe, present in the 
first round of sessions at the Ferrara-Florence council of 1438.50 


Therefore, the attested ten (mostly eponymous) cases for the period 
c.1045-c.1438 (nine military officials for the period until the first 
half of the 13th century and a cleric/scribe or the 15th), are sufficient, 
we believe, to render null and void the observation made in 1972 
that the Hikanatoi of the later period consist of ‘mentions rares et 
douteuses au Xle siécle' .?! 


Byzantine Research Centre, Athens 


47. F. Dólger (ed. & add. P. Wirth), Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des oströmischen 
Reiches, II: 1025-1204, 2nd ed. (München-Berlin 1995), 307 no.1607. 

48. N. Blemmydes, Autobiographia..., ed. J. Munitiz (Brepols Turnhout 1984), 28 
§ 52.1 ff. | 

49. F. Miklosich — J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca..., IV (Wien 1871, repr. 
Athens 1996), 215 no.128; cf. F. Dólger, in BZ 27 (1927), 308; F. Dólger (ed. & add. 
P. Wirth), Regesten... (as in note 47), IIT: 1204-1282, 2nd ed. (München-Berlin 1977), 
34 no.1768; cf. also Héléne Ahrweiler, 'L' histoire et la géographie de la région de 
Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081-1317), particulièrement au XIIIe 
siècle’, TM 1 (1965), 2-204, here at p.143. 

50. See E. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, IV (Wien 
1980), no.8.153. 

51. Oikonomidés, op. cit., 332 n.362 (who moreover completely omitted the Hikanatoi 
of the 12th century onwards). 
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Byzantine ceramic chalices: 
an addendum 


ERIC A. IVISON 


The following four items may be added to the documented corpus 
of Byzantine ceramic chalices identified by the writer in BMGS 24 
(2000). Three of the pieces listed below also bear inscriptions similar 
to texts found on thirteenth-century ceramic chalices excavated from 
graves at Iznik (Nicaea) in Turkey, and Peritheorion (Anastasioupolis) 
in Greece. The reader is referred to a full discussion of the Nicaea 
and Peritheorion chalices in the afore-mentioned article.! 


Catalogue 

1. Chalice. Benaki Museum, Athens, Greece. Rim fragment from the 
cup, decorated with pale yellow glaze over white slip. The rim is 
inscribed with a Greek cross above a line of cursive inscription that 
must have continued around the wall of the cup: 


[A]laBete, dayete: TCoü)TO son |... 


Commentary:  Papanikola-Bakirtzi; Mavrikiou, and  Bakirtzis 
recognized the correspondence between this inscription and the prayers 
of consecration spoken by the celebrant over the Holy Bread in the 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. This conclusion permitted 
the following restoration: [A] ere, dayete’ t(o0)ro oti (TO oua 
UOÜ xAdpuevov eic àdeoiv auapTiIov (Take, eat, this is my Body 
which is broken for you for the forgiveness of sins').? Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi, Mavrikiou, and Bakirtzis class the Benaki chalice under 
their designation of Fine Sgraffito *on technical grounds'. The current 


1. Eric A. Ivison, ““Prepared for the journey to heaven". A moment of West-East 
cultural exchange: ceramic chalices from Byzantine graves’, BMGS 24 (2000) 147-193. 

2. The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom Brookline, Mass. 1985) 21; summary 
in Nicholas Cabasilas, Commentary on the Divine Liturgy, translated by J.M. Hussey 
and P.A. McNulty Crestwood, NY 1998) 13. 
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display at the Benaki Museum in Athens dates the chalice fragment 
to the thirteenth century. l 


Publication: D. Papanikola-Bakirtzi, F.N. Mavrikiou, and Ch. Bakirtzis, 
Byzantine Glazed Pottery in the Benaki Museum (Benaki Museum: 
Athens, 1999) Cat. no.152, page 59, and n.109; pages 80 and 191. 


2. Chalice. Ancient Corinth Archaeological Museum, Greece. Rim 
fragment from the cup, decorated with pale yellow glaze over white 
slip. The rim is inscribed with two super-imposed lines of cursive 
inscription, the beginning of first line being prefaced with a Greek 
cross. These two lines once continued around the wall of the cup: 


+IIHET[E... 
[TIOEMAX]... 


Commentary: Although this inscription clearly consists of two separate 
lines, Charles Morgan conflated the two to restore the text as v (1)ere[re] 
or m{t}ete [r]ó (oi)ua X[ptioro?... However, comparison with the 
fragmentary inscription on the Peritheorion chalice, and texts of the 
Divine Liturgy, suggest that the Corinth inscription was a variant based 
upon a complete or partial rendering of the eucharistic consecration 
found in either the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom or St. Basil.^ At its 


3. Personal observation, September, 2000. 
4. F.E. Brightman and C.E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western I (Oxford 
1896) 328, 1. 15-ff. 


St. John Chrysostom St. Basil 


[liete EÇ GVTOÜ mavtec’ 
TOOT EOTIV TO GING LOD 
TO THC Kaivic SvaOrknc 
TO UTEp DUGV KAI TOAAGV 
EKXVVOMEVOV EIG Gdeolv 
ÜHOPTLOY. 


“Drink all of this, 

this 1s my blood 

of the New Testament 
which is shed for you 
and for many for the 

forgiveness of sins.’ 
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IIíere £& avtob mavtec’ 
TOUTS EOTIV TO oiu 

TO DTEP ODUBV Kal TOAABV 
EKXUVOUEVOV Eic ÖĞECIV 
OUAPTIOV. 


‘Drink all of this 

this is my blood 
which is shed for you 
and for many for the 
forgiveness of sins.’ 


ERIC A. IVISON 


fullest possible extent, the Corinth inscription could therefore be restored 
as follows: 


+Il {í }ete [EE avtot ma&vtec: TOÜT (or TOÜTÖ) OTV 
T]O {aijua X[protodb?... 


The Corinth inscription inscription apparently departs from the 
canonical text of the liturgy in its interpolation of the word X[piotov], 
although it is possible that Morgan mis-read an M for a X. If the 
latter is the case, then the second line of the inscription could have 
continued the text of the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, [r]ó (o1)ua 
ulov TO THC Kkaıvic 61a6nknc...|. On stylistic grounds, Morgan 
assigned the Corinth fragment to his class of ‘spiral style’ Sgraffito 
ware, which he dated to the mid-twelfth century. This date may well 
have to be revised, however, given the preponderance of evidence 
for inscribed chalices from the thirteenth century. 


Publication: Charles H. Morgan, Corinth, Volume XI: The Byzantine 
Pottery (Cambridge, Mass., 1942) Cat. no.1047, pages 119-120 and 
121, pLXLLI, J. 


3. Chalice. Formerly stored at the Rotunda of St. George, Thessaloniki, 
Greece. Rim fragment from the cup, decorated with two painted 
medallions containing Greek crosses interspersed amongst a cursive 
inscription. This inscription no doubt encircled the rim, perhaps 
interrupted by additional cross-medallions. 


Iliete] + €& aürloü) + [wavtec... 


This inscription derives from the Divine Liturgies of St. John 
Chrysostom or St. Basil. The former would restore the inscription 
as: Iliete €& avtobt mavtec: ToDT ov TO aia uov... The sherd 
has a white fabric, usually associated with manufacture in the region 
of Constantinople, while the style of the pottery may suggest a date 
no earlier than the twelfth century.° 


5. R.B.K. Stevenson, “The Pottery, 1930-37’, in The Great Palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors, I (Oxford 1947) 59-60, perhaps belonging to Stevenson’s Stage Va-b, white- 
bodied 'B' series. 
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Publication: Ch. Bakirtzis and D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis, ‘De la 
ceramique en glacure byzantine â Thessalonique’, Premier Symposium 
International, Bulgaria Pontica Medii Aevii, Nessébre, 1979. 
Byzantinobulgarica VU (1981) 422, fig.1. 

4. Ceramic Chalice, *...found in front of the remnants of an apse 
dating from the 13th century in a small monastery of the Holy Trinity 
as Spasova Voda,’ and now preserved at Hilander Monastery on Mt. 
Athos. The Spasova Voda chalice is well preserved, save for minor 
damage around the foot and lip, and is decorated with green glaze 
over a white slip. The Spasova Voda chalice closely resembles the 
shape of the Nicaea chalice, sharing a flaring foot, a tall stem with 
a nodus ring, and a deep cup with a vertical rim and lip. The foot 
of the Spasova Voda chalice is more domical than the Nicaea chalice, 
however, and it also lacks any inscriptions. Bajalovi¢-Hadzi-Pesi¢ 
dates the chalice to the thirteenth century, and refers to two similar 
examples found at Prilep and the monastery of Zi¢a in Serbia. 


Publication: Marija Bajalovi¢é-Hadzi-Pesic, ‘Ceramics’, in Hilandar 
Monastery (Belgrade 1998) 345, 347, and left figure on page 345. 


Discussion 

Despite the small number yet documented, the above examples 
permit several comments further to my article in BMGS 24 (2000). 
The inscriptions offer additional support for the identification of this 
class of vessels as chalices, and confirm that texts modelled on 
eucharistic formulae in the Divine Liturgy were deemed the most 
. appropriate. Although most inscriptions refer to the consecration of 
the wine in the chalice, the Benaki fragment shows that formulae for 
the consecration of the Holy Bread could also adorn such vessels. 
Perhaps one may interpret this as a reference to the practice of serving 
the consecrated elements together in the chalice.9 This evidence, 
together with quotations from I Corinthians 11:25 and donor 
dedications on the Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices, further suggests 
that chalices could bear a range of inscriptions, perhaps predicated 


6. Ivison, “Ceramic Chalices from Byzantine Graves’, 169. 
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by their intended purposes. No doubt future discoveries will further 
augment our knowledge of the varieties of ceramic chalices and their 
uses. 

Although none of these conclusions argue against my thesis that 
the custom of placing such chalices in the graves of Orthodox priests 
was adopted in imitation of western, Catholic practice, the above 
evidence does lend credence to the use of some of these chalices in 
the liturgy.” Both the Spasova Voda chalice, and a chalice from Geraki 
‘in Greece, were discovered on the sites of churches, the former being 
reportedly found in front of the apse. Attention has also been drawn 
to the veristic representations of such chalices in apse paintings of 
the Divine liturgy, and the close skeuomorphism between ceramic 
chalices and metal examples. Whether this skeuomorphism reflects 
the poverty of provincial churches, or the humility of their donors, 
cannot be determined, but it is clear that ceramic chalices can now 
take their place in typologies of Late Byzantine pottery. 


The College of Staten Island 
The City University of New York 


7. Ivison, Ibid, passim, especially 178-179. 
8. Ivison, op. cit., 161-162. 
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Childhood, mental capacity 
and conversion to Islam 
in the Ottoman state 


EYAL GINIO 


Abstract 


In this paper I explore the conversions of minors as they were presented in 
. the registrations of the Şeriat court (sicil). Two types of records shed light 
on the conversion process: the summaries of lawsuits and the sporadic 
registrations of converts’ names. As the mental capacity of a child was regarded 
as of crucial importance when considering the child's conversion, the kadi 
classified the children into three different age-groups. Special attention was 
given to children of seven to ten years: their conversion was approved after 
an examination of their mental capacity. We can assume that these cases 
concealed some forms of pressure as weil. The conversion of adolescents 
should be regarded as part of a wider phenomenon — the conversion of rural 
migrants to Salonica. 


It all happened so quickly that he had hardly been aware of the exact 
moment he was circumcised and received into a different religion, as if this 
great boulder of an event were no more than a pebble in the edifice of his 
second life. 

(Rhea Galanaki, The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha)! 


Rhea Galanaki chooses to convey and to symbolize the islamization 
process of the child Emmanuel in the brief moment of his enforced 
circumcision. Emmanuel/Ismail Ferik Pasha is the eponymous hero 
of her ‘revisionist historical novel’ — to use Yannakaki’s terms.’ 


* I would like to thank the Skilliter Centre for Ottoman Studies, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, for its financial support for the preparation of this article. 

I. Rhea Galanaki, The Life of Ismail Pasha — A Novel (trans. Kay Cicellis, London 
1996), [Greek title: O Bioc rov Iouan) ®epix Hagod (Athens 1989)]. 

2. Eleni Yannakaki, ‘History as Fiction in Rea Galanaki's The Life of Ismail Ferik 
Pasha’, K&uzoc — Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 2 (1994) 121-41. See also 
Vangelis Calotychos, ‘Thorns in the Side of Venice? Galanaki's Pasha and Pamuk’s 
White Castle in the Global Market’, in Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and 
Beyond (Lanham, MD. 1997) 243-60. 
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Emmanuel was captured, as a child, in Crete by Ottoman soldiers 
during the Greek uprising (1821-27). Subsequently, he was sold into 
slavery in Egypt, where he had to convert to Islam. He later embarked 
on a military career that brought him back to his native island. In 
his new personality — Ismail Ferik Pasha — he commanded in 1866 
the suppression of his and former co-religionists countrymen, only 
to be later mysteriously assassinated. 

Roderick Beaton observes that Galanaki’s novel presents a new 
and unprecedented rapprochement with the Ottoman past of Greece 
and an attempt to integrate the Ottoman heritage into the Greek 
identity. The simultaneously Greek and Ottoman character of Ferik 
Pasha constitutes a parable of Greek identity itself? However, the 
literary-historical character of a Christian child who is abducted by 
Ottoman soldiers and rises to prominence is not new and emerges in 
the writings of several of the most prominent authors of modern 
Balkan literature. The Grand Vizier Mehmet Pasha Sokolovié/Sokolli, 
who constructed the bridge over the Drina in Visegrad, his Bosnian 
natal town, is another illustrative example. His story was related and 
revived by Ivo Andri¢.4 Generally speaking, these novels paint an 
expressive picture of the experience of a small Christian boy seized 
by Ottoman agents and converted to Islam. Thereafter, by dint of his 
talent, he engages in a successful military career that eventually 
conveys him — physically and mentally — back again to his native 
soil, where he has to confront his past. These stories depict and in 
general evoke the inter-religious conflict that prevailed during Ottoman 
rule in the Balkans, and in particular the sensitive subject of the 
religious conversion of minors. 


3. Roderick Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 1994) 
292-3. 

4. Ivo Andrić, The Bridge on the Drina (trans. Lovett Edwards, Chicago 1977). Ivo 
Andrié's view about the Christian boys-levy can be gleaned from his dissertation on 
spiritual life in Bosnia under Ottoman rule. We can assume that such a view moulded 
his later literary outlook. Ivo Andrić never published his dissertation, which was 
submitted to and approved by the University of Graz (Austria) in 1924. The text was 
edited and published only in 1990. See Ivo Andrić, The Development of Spiritual Life 
in Bosnia under the Influence of Turkish Rule (edited and trans. Zelimir B. Juričić and 
John F. Louds, Durham and London 1990) 22. 
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Conversions to Islam in the Balkans and the parallel issue of 
Turkish immigration into and settlement in the peninsula have 
resurfaced as pertinent subjects in the last decade. This sudden interest 
is clearly connected to political developments ın the Balkans, where 
the demographic and cultural history of the Ottoman presence has 
turned out to have crucial, and sometimes deadly, implications in the 
way of contemporary claims and accusations. Seen against this 
background, the conversion of minors to Islam is one of the most 
emotionally burdened symbols of the Ottoman rule, ‘the saddest and 
darkest period in Balkan history’, as five centuries of Ottoman rule 
are often depicted by Christian scholars and authors in the Balkans. 
Indeed, Maria Todorova clearly demonstrates the disparity between 
. the popular mind in Bulgaria and the consensus among professional 
Ottomanists with regard to conversion to Islam: the former regard 
this process as the result of governmental Ottoman coercion cruelly 
inflicted on innocent Bulgarians; the latter understand the process as 
the result of overwhelmingly decisions made by individuals. She 
attributes this popular hostility to the Ottoman past to political trends, 
as well as to history books and works of fiction published by Balkan 
authors. The prominence of the devşirme (children-levy) in the 
collective memory of all Balkan peoples, testifies to this highly 
emotional response. Thus, for example, Hercules Millas shows how 
the devşirme is portrayed in a sixth-year Modern Greek textbook as 
one of the pervasive harrowing experiences that the Greeks had to 
endure under Ottoman rule. An accompanying illustration, which 


5. For the importance of these demographic issues in the various national historio- 
graphies of the Balkan people, see Maria Todorova, ‘The Ottoman Legacy in the 
Balkans’, in L. Carl Brown (ed.) Imperial Legacy — The Ottoman Imprint on the 
Balkans and the Middle East (New York 1996) 62-6. 

6. Maria Todorova, 'Self-Image and Ethnic Stereotypes in Bulgaria', Modern Greek 
Studies Yearbook 8 (1992) 139-63; idem, “Bulgarian Historical Writing on the Ottoman 
Empire’ New Perspectives on Turkey 12 (1995) 112-3. On conversion to Islam in the 
Balkans as a voluntary decision that was overwhelmingly adopted by individuals, see 
also Speros Vryonis, ‘Religious Changes and Patterns in the Balkans, 14th-16th 
Centuries', in Henrik Birnbaum and Speros Vryonis (eds.), Aspects of the Balkans 
(The Hague 1972) 170-2; Peter F. Sugar, Southeastern Europe under Ottoman Rule, 
1354-1804 (Seattle and London 1977) 50-5. 
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depicts the agony undergone by these miserable children and their 
evidently tormented mothers, strengthens the message.’ 

It goes without saying that this human tribute of their children must 
have been a horrible burden for Christians in the Balkans to have 
inflicted on them — and indeed much has been written about this 
practice, its sources and its evident incompatibility with Islamic law.® 
However, it should be borne in mind that this form of taxation had 
been largely disappeared by the beginning of the seventeenth-century 
— the century that is regarded as the most prolific period for conversion 
to Islam in the Balkans. A discussion on the conversion of minors, 
as perceived by the Ottoman administration in eighteenth-century 
Salonica, can make a useful contribution to our understanding of the 
Ottomans’ official discourse on the conversion of children to Islam. 
It can also enhance our knowledge about the Ottomans’ perceptions 
of childhood and its various stages, a rather elusive research subject, 
the discussion of which has had to date to rely largely on accounts 
of the attitudes displayed in Ottoman moral homilies, debates on child 
marriage and the data supplied by official tax assessments.’ 


Conversion in the records (sicil) of the Şeriat court 
The Ottoman archives contain an almost unique source by 
comparison to other pre-modern Islamic states: the records maintained 


7. Hercules Millis, ‘History Textbooks in Greece and Turkey’, History Workshop 31 
(1991) 21-33. 

8. For a discussion on this practice, see V.L. Ménage, 'Devshirme', EFP. 

9. To this day, only a few unofficial published sources provide insights into Ottoman 
childhood. One rare example is a poetic treatise written by Nabi (1642-1712) under 
the title ‘Hayriyye’. In this moral treatise the author advises his son on the way a boy 
should be raised up to become a useful adult, that is to say, according to the author, a 
pious man who possesses a respectable craft. See Mahmut Kaplan, Hayriyye-i Nabi 
(Ankara 1995). On the debate on child marriage, see, as example Harold Motzki, ‘Child 
Marriage in Seventeenth-Century Palestine', in Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brinkley 
Messick and David S. Powers (eds), Islamic Legal Interpretation — Muftis and their 
Fatwas (Cambridge, MA., & London 1996) 129-40. The importance of tax assessments 
lies in their determination of the age at which individuals had to start paying their 
taxes as adults. See David Gaza, ‘The Age of Unmarried Male Children in the Tahrir- 
Deftes (Notes on the Coefficent)’, Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungariae 
31 (1977) 345-57; Eugenie Elifoğlu, “Ottoman Defters Containing Ages of Children: 
A New Source for Demographic Research’, Archivum Ottomanicum 9 (1984) 321-28. 
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by the various provincial kadis and known by the term sicil 
(‘registration’). These records afford exceptional insights into many 
aspects of the Ottomans’ long presence in their vast domains.'? The 
sicil reflects the kadi's — that is to say the Muslim judge's — vital 
position in the Ottoman city. The Ottoman kadi had several spheres 
of responsibility: he was the local judge, the official tasked with 
issuing verdicts according to Islamic law, which theoretically embraces 
all domains of life; but in addition he, as the principal administrator 
in the Ottoman city, was the official who had to represent his fellow 
townsmen to the central authorities and vice versa, as well as to 
regulate important aspects of local urban life; and finally, he also 
served as the city notary, the one who legitimized and ratified out- 
of-court agreements by issuing court deeds (hiiccet). The sicil as the 
archive of the kadi's court accordingly reflects these ample 
responsibilities. Consequently, the importance of the sicil lies above 
all in its ability to afford us an access to the Ottoman administration's 
own narrative, to its perceptions and decisions. 

Two types of documents shed light on the conversion process: the 
summaries of lawsuits that might follow a conversion and the brief 
registrations of converts' names. The occurrence of disputes between 
the convert and those of his or her relatives who continued their 
adherence to their earlier faith, and the subsequent submission of 
claims, should not surprise us: from the Islamic point of view, any 
former legal relationships that bound the convert prior to his or her 
embracing Islam became null and void. The ties of paternity, marriage, 


10. On the Ottoman sicil see Suraiya Faroqhi, 'sidjill — in Ottoman Administrative 
Usage', EP. Hallaq convincingly argues that kadis all over the Islamic world used to 
register their decisions, from the second (AH)/eight (CE) centuries onwards, into their 
diwüns. However, these records did not generally survive the various natural catastrophes 
or human neglect and destruction. He suggests a possible explanation for the unique 
survival of the Ottoman records — the Ottoman innovation of keeping all records in 
a specific public space belonged to the state. See: Wael B. Hallaq, “The Qadi’s Diwan 
(Sijill) before the Ottomans, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
61:3 (1998) 415-36. 

11. On the kadi's role in the Ottoman judicial and administrative system, see Ronald 
Jennings, ‘Kadi, Court, and Legal Procedure in Seventeenth-Century Ottoman Kayseri’, 
Studia Islamica 48 (1978) 133-72; idem, ‘Limitations on the Judicial Powers of the 
Kadi in Seventeenth-Century Ottoman Kayseri', Studia Islamica 50 (1979) 151-84. 
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the ownership of slaves, and inheritance are utterly abolished following 
the conversion. The convert become subject to a ‘civil death’. 
According to Gauri Viswanathan, that means ‘the construction of the 
convert as deracinated and, as an outcaste, no longer recognizable 
by scriptural law as a functioning member of his or her former 
community’.'? Consequently, this personal choice could precipitate 
bitter quarrels between the convert and those of his or her family 
members who preferred to persist in adhering to their original religion. 
Looking through the records of these lawsuits the conversion process 
becomes more personal, disclosing names, ages and, generally, the 
specific details of individual experiences. 

Yet, in most cases, these lawsuits are brief summaries written in a 
legal language that uses rigid terminology and phraseology. These 
records reveal and highlight only the few relevant details needed for 
issuing a verdict. The arguments of the litigants are totally blurred 
in these records. To use Dror Ze'evi's descriptions, in many cases 
these records ‘are presented as if they were suspended in time and 
space’; the litigations — he argues — are ‘presented without the 
benefit of a discussion to illuminate the reader about the underlying 
context.’ ? 

However, as Ze’evi demonstrates, this assessment has its exceptions. 
In rare cases the court scribes provided particularly detailed records. 
It seems that the Salonican sicil is relatively ‘rich’ with such exceptions 
to the rule. When and why do these exceptions occur? Generally 
speaking, it seems that the scribes preferred deviating from standard 
practice when exceptionally complicated judicial questions were 
involved and additional judicial opinions were required, or when the 
kadi’s verdict had potentially far-reaching implications that could 
trigger, for example, international intervention. 


12. On the term ‘civil death’ and its implication on Muslims and Hindus who 
converted to Christianity in colonial India, see Gauri Viswanathan, “Coping with (Civil) 
Death: the Christian Convert’s Rights of Passage in Colonial India’, in Gyan Prakash, 
After Colonialism. Imperial Histories and Postcolonial Displacements (Princeton 1995) 
183. 

13. Dror Ze'evi, ‘The Use of Ottoman Sharta Court Records as a Source for Middle 
Eastern Social History: A Reappraisal’, Islamic Law and Society 5, 1 (1998) 48. 
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These rare documents disclose individual instances and events in 
which the legal strategies and arguments of the litigants, as well as 
those of the judicial and administrative authorities, are presented at 
length. In some of these cases, a number of records refers to the 
same event. While these records deal with specific cases, they reveal 
the attitudes of the authorities and individuals towards much more 
general matters as well. Seen against this background, these sicil 
documents present the nearest Ottoman source material for writing 
microhistory, that is, the analytic and intensive study of specific 
‘thick’ documentary cases, in order to reach broader conclusions about 
general trends. The drama that arises from these individual cases can 
reveal broader attitudes towards a range of subjects.'* 

As stated above, the other type of registration that discloses details 
on the converts is that of conversion cases. This type of record 
represents an entirely different style of writing. The registration 1s 
very short, usually no more than one line, and written in standardized 
form. It includes the convert’s former non-Muslim name, his or her 
origin, the decision to submit to Islam, the new Islamic name and 
the registration date. The assumption of a new name symbolized, 
more than anything else, the religious transformation. It served as a 
ritual that consolidated the convert’s belief and involvement in the 
Muslim community. Accordingly, the converts received — and the 
scribes designated this choice with a passive verb (fesmiye olundu) 
— an overtly religious name that acknowledged their new devotion.'® 


14. On microhistory, see Giovanni Levi, ‘On Microhistory’, in Peter Burke, New 
Perspectives on Historical Writing (Oxford 1991) 93-113. On the sicil as a source for 
writing microhistory and for its potential pitfalls, see Ze'evi, ‘The Use of Ottoman 
Shari/a Court Records’ 47-50. 

15. On renaming as a ritual, see Lewis R. Rambo and Charles E. Farhadian, 
‘Converting: Stages of Religious Change’, in Christopher Lamb and M. Darrol Bryant 
(eds.) Religious Conversions — Contemporary Practices and Controversies (London 
and New York 1999) 32. 

16. The term ‘religious names’ is taken from Annemarie Schimmel, /slamic Names 
(Edinburgh 1989) 25-41. Slaves, in contrast, often received in Salonica names of kings, 
princes, and heroes adopted from pre-Islamic Persian mythology — which sheds light 
on one aspect of the cultural world of affluent Muslims in Salonica. Their conversions 
were not registered; we know their names from various other types of entries in the 
sicil. 
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Generally speaking, conversion .cases were not systematically 
registered in the Salonica records. Consequently, the existing 
registrations of conversion are not comprehensive. It clearly does not 
include all the converts’ names, since one was not obliged to have 
recourse to a court in order to articulate one's conversion. Muslim 
religious treatises speak of the simple utterance of the confession of 

faith, known as the sahadet, as the defining characteristic of adherence 
. to Islam. There was no requirement that such a religious declaration 
should be pronounced in court. However, some converts in Salonica 
preferred to apply for a court registration that would testify to their 
conversion. The declaration in the Ottoman Muslim court was probably 
made as a result of the wish to have documentary proof to hand, 
possibly to show to persistent poll-tax (cizye) collectors. Hence, the 
court scribes did not record the convert's actual proclamation of the 
religious testimony, but merely registered the convert's declaration 
of his or her previous recitation of the sahadet and the subsequent 
adoption of his or her new name. The converts' declarations were 
registered in the volume's first page along with other notarial 
registrations, such as suretyship records, guilds’ commitments, etc. 

Whereas litigations stemming from debates about conversion' 
validity are few in number, but rather 'thick' in information, the 
registrations of converts' names are 'thin' in information, but their 
relatively large number enable us to have some quantitative data 
about conversion in Ottoman Salonica. During the years 1694-1749 
such records exist only rarely; yet in the years 1750-72 (up to the 
last year that I consulted) I regularly found a list of converts’ names 
registered on the first page of most of the volumes. It would seem 
that this change probably testifies to a variation in the practice of 
the kadis rather than to an increase in the number of converts. The 
entire list in these years includes the names of 163 Christians and 
Jews, foreign and Ottoman alike, who declared before the court their 
adherence to Islam. In one case the scribe registered the renaming 
of a female apostate from Islam. Papa bint Istivan was a Christian 
who was living in the Iki Serefeli neighbourhood in Salonica when 
she decided to convert to Islam. However, she later decided to commit 
apostasy (mürtedde). She was imprisoned in the dungeon (zindan), 
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and was urged to return to Islam (zecr). Upon repentance she received 
the name Maryam." 

As stated above, the registrations are standardised. In just a few 
cases, the scribes departed from this practice and supplied additional 
facts on the convert; overwhelmingly, when this was done, the converts 
were minors. These supplements shed light on one important aspect 
of conversion — the exact age at which a child could be considered 
as having discretion and accordingly the ability to embrace Islam. 
Moreover, they demonstrate that the Ottomans, when assessing the 
conversion validity, clearly distinguish between several stages of 
. childhood; each one of these stages had a specific character, and 
therefore definite implications in relation to conversion. 


Children and discernment in Islamic Law 

Mina Rozen describes a case of conversion that traumatized the 
Jewish community in seventeenth-century Jerusalem. This episode 
involved the conversion of two minor brothers. Franciscan sources 
claimed that one of the brothers was twelve years old, and disobediently 
converted to Islam so as to punish his father for beating him. His 
younger brother, aged eight years, grew envious of the unprecedented 
respect that was accorded to his brother, and therefore converted as 
well. While the conversion of the older brother remained valid, the 
younger brother was eventually sent back to his parents in return for 
a large sum of money. This ransom and the handing back of the small 
child caused fury among the Muslims, who threatened to take revenge 
on the whole of the local Jewish population. According to Jewish 
sources, only the payment of another large sum of money given to 
the authorities put an end to this episode.!8 

Rozen's sources — all of them written by non-Muslims — fail to 
reveal the significance of an important difference that would seem 


17. Sicil [Thessaloniki] TH/IER volume 100 page 1 — hereafter sicil 100/1 — 22 
Rebiülevvel 1176 [10.10.1762]. According to Islamic law male apostates from Islam 
are put to death. Female apostates are imprisoned and beaten every three days until 
they return to Islam. See Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford 
1964) 187. 

18. Mina Rozen, 'The Incident of the Converted Boy — A Chapter in the History 
of the Jews in Seventeenth-Century Jerusalem', Cathedra 14 (1980) 65-80, [in Hebrew]. 
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to explain the discrepancies in the attitudes of the local authorities 
towards the conversions of the two brothers: the difference in their 
ages, and accordingly their abilities fully to comprehend the crucial 
significance of their choices. The conversion of minors could raise 
theological doubts about a child’s intellectual abilities to grasp abstract 
ideas, including the crucial distinction between good and evil. And 
this measure of ambiguity was capable of raising questions about the 
validity of minors’ conversions when they were entered upon 
independently and against their parents’ will.!° 

The legal implications of the age of discretion revolve in Islam 
around the judicial subject of legal interdiction on the grounds of 
incapacity (haciz). This term relates to all legal cases in which a 
restriction is imposed on an individual owing to his lack of legal 
capacity (ehliyet). Islamic law acknowledges three statuses in which 
such a constraint is inflicted in full or in part: insanity,” slavery and 
childhood.?' Furthermore, while puberty (buluğ) is recognized following 
physical changes, mental capacity (rüşd) is harder to distinguish, as 
objective external criteria do not exist. Muslim jurists refer to the 
acquisition of senses of shame and discernment that finally round out 
the full complement of the specifically human senses as possible 
criteria of having achieved the ‘stage of intellectual grasp’ .” In addition, 
mental capacity can occur independently or even without the complete 
or partial occurrence of the bodily signs of puberty. The legal status 
of adult eunuchs as individuals who possess mental capacity without 
having the bodily marks of puberty demonstrates this legal possibility.” 


19. Such dilemmas were raised in other inter-religious conflicts as well. See, for 
example, the debate about the conversion to Christianity of Rachel, a Jewish girl of 
six years from thirteenth-century Louvain (nowadays in Belgium). The main debate 
that followed her conversion was whether the baptism, against the parents’ wishes, of 
an infant who had not reached the age of seven, could be considered valid. Aviad M. 
Kleinberg, ‘A Thirteenth-Century Struggle over Custody: The Case of Catherine of 
Parc-aux-Dames’, Bulletin of Medieval Canon Law 20 (1990) 51-67. 

20. On insanity in Islamic law, see Michael W. Dols, Majnün: the Madman in 
Medieval Islamic Society, edited by Dianna E. Immisch, (Oxford 1992) 434-55. 

21. See Ibrahim al-Halabi, Majma’ al-anhur bi-sharh multaqa al-abhur (Beirut 1989), 
vol. 1, 376. 

22. Avner Gil'adi, 'Saghir', Er. 

23. Shaun Marmon, Eunuchs and Sacred Boundaries in Islamic Law (Oxford 1995) 
86-92. 
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When does a child acquire the capacity of discernment? Avner 
Gil’adi retraces the theoretical significance of childhood in Muslim 
treatises and manuals written in medieval Muslim societies. Basing 
his arguments on the writings of the influential Islamic thinker 
Al-Ghazali (d. 1111), Gil'adi demonstrates the importance accorded 
to the development of discernment in the child as the most important 
change that occurs during childhood. This development, according 
to Al-Ghazali, starts at about the age of seven, as the child begins 
to acquire the faculty of discernment, which enables him to grasp 
abstract ideas and thus to distinguish between good and evil. 
. Consequently, it was considered, for example, that at this age a child 
could start his religious education, or, as in the above-mentioned 
case, embrace Islam.** 

In a similar manner, most of the Sunni schools — including the 
Hanafi school, which was the dominant school in the Ottoman state 
— recognize and approve the conversion of the discerning minor.” 
The significance accorded to reaching the age of discernment entails 
a legal acknowledgement of several stages of childhood, each of 
which displays different characteristics and is assigned a different 
legal status. It is clear from the sicil registrations that in Salonica 
the kadis heeded and attached importance to this issue. Islam had to 
be willingly and freely embraced. Consequently, the major question 
before the kadis was at what age they could assume that the child 
was able fully to understand the meaning of Islam and thereafter to 
adequately to assume and practice the Islamic faith. The prominent 
Hanafi scholar Al-Sarakhsı (d. c.1090) divided childhood into three 
different stages (thalathat ahwal) with regard to mental incompetence: 
(1) the total absence of reason; (2) imperfect reason following the 
development of discernment; and (3) the full possession of reason 
when the child approaches maturity. In this last case the minor 1s 


24. Avner Gil'adi, Children of Islam — Concepts of Childhood in Medieval Muslim 
Society (Oxford 1992) 52-3. See also Richard W. Bulliet, ‘The Age Structure of 
Medieval Islamic Education’ Studia Islamica 57 (1983) 105-17. 

25. Antoine Fattal, Le statut légal des non-musulmans en pays d'Islam (Beirut 1958) 
168-9. 
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regarded as not of the age of discretion only if he is convincingly 
shown to be an incompetent or a spendthrift.” This division to several 
stages is reminiscent of the categorization that prevailed in other 
societies and cultures, 1.e. Medieval Europe.?’ 

In a similar manner, the Salonican scribes registered three different 
categories of minors when dealing with conversion to Islam: children 
under the age of seven; children of about the age of seven to ten; 
and adolescents above this last age. 


The first stage of childhood — the undiscerning child 

The first age-group mentioned in the sicil was that of small children 
who had not yet reached their seventh or eighth year. As they had 
not yet attained the age of discretion, their embracing Islam followed 
from their parents’ conversion and their affiliation to their parents 
(teba’ivyet). Its validity relied on the view that the child at this age 
is subject to his or her parents’ will. Furthermore, his or her conversion 
to Islam is valid on the grounds that it 1s construed as being beneficial 
to the child. However, in such cases, where a male child later becomes 
an apostate he must be compelled to atone, but he is not put to death 
— as other male apostates are — since he had not submitted to Islam 
as a result of his own conviction of its truth.” 

A child at this tender age could not convert independently of his 
parents. The sicil registrations contain only a few cases of children 
of this age who were converted to Islam in accordance with their 
parents’ choice. Among the above-mentioned 163 converts, only eleven 
children belonging to four different families came under this category. 
No distinction was made in this age-group between females and 
males. In one case, for example, it was a Jewish family from Salonica 
— two parents and their three minor children — who converted to 
Islam. The children’s conversion was a consequence of their parents’ 
decision. Its legal validity was dependent on the children’s affiliation 
to their parents (ebevaynina teba'iyyet ile). 


26. Al-Sarakhsi, Kitab al-Mabsit fil-furu’ (Cairo 1906-13), vol. 24, 158. 

27. See Shulamit Shahar, Childhood in the Middle Ages (London and New York 
1990) 21-31. 

28. /bid., vol. 10, 214. 

29. Sicil 92/1, 20 Rebiülevvel 1171 [2.12.1757]. 
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The conversion of children at this tender age was admitted by the 
kadis without hesitation. The only case I found in which the religious 
identity of a child was disputed, was that of a child of two years old. 
It was not his mental ability that was brought into question following 
an objection, but his overall affiliation to his Christian father. The 
historical background to this litigation was the Ottoman reconquest 
of the Morea peninsula from Venice (1714-18). The peninsula's civil 
population were taken prisoner and sold into slavery. Among the 
captives were a mother, named Christi(?), and her minor son, Panayot. 
They were sold to a Muslim, Durak Hacci Hüseyin, who lived in a 
village near Salonica. He brought them as his slaves into Salonica. 
In the mean time, the father of the family, a Christian named Yani 
veled Dimitri, was able to ransom them for four hundred gurus. 
Several months after the redemption the freed wife gave birth to 
another child, who was two years old when the case was brought 
before the Salonican kadi. 

The Muslim litigant argued that the Christian woman gave birth 
to the child after less than six months after her ransom (mezbure-i 
nasraniye yevm-i beyi veteslimden alti aydan akalda). Since according 
to the Hanafi school a pregnancy that results in a birth of a living 
child must last between six months and two years,» the significance 
of his claim is clear: the Christian litigant cannot claim fatherhood 
over the child, as the birth occurred less than six months after he 
ransomed his wife. Accordingly, the Muslim contended, the boy was 
his child, and consequently the child and his mother — as üm-i veled 
(a female slave that has borne her owner a child and consequently 
cannot be sold or transferred to another person, but may be freed or 
married according to her owner's discretion)? — should be handed 
back to him. He undertook to recompense the Christian husband for 


30. On the reconquest, see Stanford Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and 
Modern Turkey (Cambridge 1991), vol. 1, 231-3. | 

31. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, 166. 

32. On iim-i veled see ibid., 129. See also Colin Imber. ‘Eleven Fetvas of the Ottoman 
Sheikh ul-Islam ' Abdulrahim', in Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick and 
David S. Powers (eds), Islamic Legal Interpretation — Muftis and their Fatwas 
(Cambridge, MA., & London 1996) 141-9. 
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the ransom that he had paid him once the price of the older child, 
Panayot, had been subtracted from the total sum. 

The Christian husband, for his part, claimed that he was the father 
of both children. He denied the Muslim owner’s contention that the 
child was born less than six months after the redemption. He argued 
that he was the first to assert his fatherhood of the child and that he 
gave the child his name: Alexandro. His claim suggests that naming 
a child was perceived as a significant testimony in determining the 
custody over the child and his future identity. The Christian litigant 
further declared that the child was in his custody, as his son, for two 
years, while his opponent had not submitted his corresponding claim 
for more than two years.” The court consulted a legal opinion of the 
incumbent seyhiilislam, Abdullah Efendi,” according to which the 
fatherhood, in this case, is determined in accordance with the point 
in time at which a claim of fatherhood is raised (veled mukaddim-i 
davet edenden sabit olur diye). Hence the court decided to grant the 
Muslim litigant a period of sixty days to bring forward legal proof 
to support his claims that the birth had occurred less than six months 
after the redemption and that he had raised his claim before that of 
the Christian husband. In the mean time the Christian woman — who 
the court scribe defined at this moment as ‘a female slave’ (cariye) 
— was put in confinement until her fate should be determined. As 
the Muslim litigant failed to support his claims, the court decided in 
favour of the Christian husband and approved his right of fatherhood 


over the contested child.* / 


33. veled-i mezbur tevelud ettikte ibtida[an] ben davet edip aleksandro isimle tesmiye 
vebu ana dik iki seneden beri oglum olmak üzere yedimde oldugundan maada müvekkil-i 
mezbur durak hacci hüseyin müvacehinde iki seneden mütecavizdir üm-i veledi olmak 
üzere iddia eldegi mazbure-i hristi firasimden veled-i mezkurdan sonra bir veled-i 
ahar dahi tevellüd vehalen benden hámildir diye mukaddim kendi davetini iddia 
vemüvekkil-i mezburun kendiden mukaddim davetini inkar ettikte. 

34. Yenişehirli Abdullah Efendi (d. 1743) served as şeyhülislâm during the years 
1718-1730. See Abdülkadir Altunsu, Osmanlı Şeyhülislâmlaları (Ankara 1972) 117-18. 

35. Sicil 29/212, 25 Cemaziyel'ahır 1132 [3.5.1720]. On the legal aspect of this 
judicial question, see al-Halabi, Majma’ al-anhur bi-sharh multaga akabhur, vol. 2, 
118-19. 
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In the last-mentioned case the child, as a toddler of two years old, 
obviously did not play any active role in the drama that developed 
around his fate. This ‘silence’ on his part demonstrates the court’s 
perception that children of such a tender age cannot have an opinion 
of their own. This assumption, however, lost its validity when the 
child in question was just few years older than the above-mentioned 
Alexandro, as I shall show in the following section. 


The second stage of childhood — children of seven to ten 

When contemplating the conversion of minors, the most problematic 
age-group was the one that included children of roughly around the 
age of seven to ten. Ibrahim al-Halabi (d. 1549), who wrote what 
was arguably one of the most popular judicial treatises in the Ottoman 
state, maintains that the submission to Islam of a discerning child is 
valid (wa-islam al-sabbi al- âgil sahih). Furthermore, it can be 
performed without the permission of the child's custodian, as 
conversion to Islam benefits the child and the process must therefore 
be regarded as receiving a gift or alms — both of which are legally 
permissible for a minor.37 However, al-Halabi does not lay down the 
exact age at which the child develops an independent discretion. 
Furthermore, he advocates that with regard to this age-group doubts 
can still be raised as to the child's ability fully to understand the 
essence of Islam. This uncertainty results in a relatively rather forgiving 
attitude toward the apostate discerning minor: in the case where he 
later turns away from Islam, he is chastised, but like the apostate 
who embraced Islam while he was undiscerning minor, he is not 
liable to capital punishment as a male adult would be.?* The Salonican 
practice demonstrates that because of this incertitude, it was the kadi's 
responsibility to verify the child's intellectual grasp. The kadi was 
supposed to treat each case separately: to present the basic articles 
of the Islamic faith before the child (#elkin-i iman) and thereby to 
assess the child's comprehension (taakul-i din) and accordingly to 
validate or reject the child's conversion. 


36. Ibid., vol. 1, 377. 
37. Ibid., vol. 1, 188. 
38. Al-Sarahshi, Kitab al-Mabsit, vol. 10, 214. 
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Among the 163 converts registered in the sicil, only two had to 
prove their mental ability before the kadi approved their conversion. 
Independent conversion of children in this age was a rare occurrence. 
What triggered such an independent conversion of a minor child of 
such age? What stood, for example, behind the conversion of Mitra, 
an eight-year-old child from the village of Erikli??? We shell never 
know the answer to this question. The scribe only registered that, as 
the child’s age was assessed at eight, the kadi verified his mental 
ability before accepting his conversion.” In the case of Manol, a boy 
of ten years from Kulapanca,*! we can allude to a possible explanation. 
We learn that following his conversion he was entrusted (yanina vaz) 
to the hands of a certain Hacci Memis Efendi, a manufacturer of the 
large towels (pestamalci).* The same Haccı Memis received three 
years later another minor convert to his custody — in this case it 
was a Jewish adolescent of twelve years old, named Bechor.*? We 
can conjecture that these cases reflect a custom we know to have 
existed in eighteenth-century Salonica, as in other parts of the Ottoman 
state: poor parents used to hand over their children to serve as domestic 
servants or apprentices in craftsmen’s shops. These children, who 
had to leave their homes and the protection of their families, became 
an integral part of their employers’ households. In cases where the 
child was not a Muslim, while the employer was a Muslim, such a 
dependent and hierarchical relationship between powerful masters 
and dependent apprentices might compel or encourage the child to 


39, Erikli was a mixed village of Christians and Muslims. The village was situated 
not far from Salonica. Its current Greek name is Hpáx2eio. See Vassilis Dimitriades, 
'PopoAoyikéc KaTnyoplec Tv Xwpiwv tic OsooaAoviknc', Makedonika (1980) 
423. 

40. Sicil 82/1, 23 Rebiülevvel 1166 (28.1.1753). 

41. According to Dimitriades this Christian village was officially called ‘Kalupanca’. 
Its current Greek name is Küyiva. See Dimitriades, PopoAoytkéc Katnyopies TEV 
Xopiov, 410. l 

42. Sicil 82/1, 12 Rebiüevvel 1166 [17.1.1753]. 

43. Sicil 88/1, 12 Zilkade 1169 [7.9.1756]. 

44. See in my dissertation ‘Marginal People in the Ottoman City: The Case of 
Salonica during the 18th Century’ (Jerusalem 1998) 114-21, [in Hebrew]. See also 
Eyal Ginio, ‘Kadınlar, Yoksulluk ve 18. Yüzyıl Selânik inde Hayatta Kalma stratejileri’, 
Toplum ve Bilim 89 (2001), 190-204. 
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convert to Islam. The significance that was attached to this kind of 
unequal and submissive relationship can be appreciated in the light 
of the concomitant ban on Christian and Jewish employers’ continuing 
to employ their domestic servants in cases where the latter chose to 
convert to Islam.” 

Another circumstance that might result in the conversion of minors 
of the seven-to-ten age group was when this occurred as a result of 
an enforced separation between a child and his or her parents and 
relatives. Such a separation could take place following the capture 
of a city by force and the taking of its inhabitants as prisoners of 
war (sabi ve istirkak). Although, in theory, Islamic law does not allow 
the separation of a minor slave from his parents,*? the Salonican sicil 
contains cases in which the mother of the family and her minor 
children were taken prisoners, while the father remained a free man, 
presumably either by escaping or by being deliberately spared to 
collect the ransom money, thus leaving his children without paternal 
protection. During the period under discussion, such an event occurred 
during the reconquest of the Morea from Venice, an event that was 
mentioned above. Taking the civil population as prisoners was one 
of the main rewards of the victorious soldiers. Indeed, while still 
planning its imminent reconquest of the peninsula, the Sublime Porte 
put Hasan Pasa in charge of this military mission. One of his specific 
duties was the capture and enslavement of the women and children 
of the ‘rebellious unbelievers’ (usat-i gafra) who lived in the 
peninsula.“ 

The conversion of those captives — as of slaves in general — to 
Islam is entirely absent from the sicil registrations of converts. Slaves 
did not pay taxes and, consequently, the conversion of slaves did not 


45. See the following cases for the resignation of domestic servants following their 
conversion to Islam: Sicil 18/63, 28 Receb 1120 [13.10.1708]; 78/63, 25 Receb 1164 
[19.6.1751]. On the general ban on non-Muslims’ employing Muslim domestic servants 
on the grounds of the employers’ authority and possible pressure on their servants, 
see Suraiya Faroghi, Towns and Townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia (Cambridge 1984) 
278; Abraham Marcus, The Middle East on the Eve of Modernity (New York 1989) 
162; 157-158. 

46. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, 129. 

47. Sicil 2/288, evail-i Muharrem 1109 [20.7-29.7.1697]. 
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require registration. We gain insights into the human drama that 
followed the reconquest through a few litigations that were brought 
before the kadi in Salonica. What is formally a notarial register entry 
for a purchase-deed may in effect be the record of a redemption deed. 
Thus, for example, one document describes a purchase of slaves. As 
the buyer was a Greek from Salonica and the slaves were a Greek 
woman and her two children who were captured in the Morea, we 
can conjecture that this document describes a case of ransom.** Other 
documents referred to the flight of a Christian captive into a shop 
that belonged to a local Christian or to a captive being caught roaming 
the fields around Salonica after escaping from his owner.? 

One case evolved into an international issue that required the 
interference of the British Ambassador to Istanbul as well as the 
Sultan himself. The litigation arose over the destiny of a Greek child 
from the Morea that was captured and subsequently converted to 
Islam. In this case we are provided with exceptionally abundant details 
on a conversion of a minor. While the fierce dispute regarding the 
child's affiliation evolved only around one particular case, the 
exceptionally detailed information enables us to reconstruct the sicil 
discourse about childhood, discernment and conversion. By following 
the arguments evoked by the litigants, the kadi, and other officials 
who were involved in this case, their specific narratives shed light 
on the sensitive conversion of children who had just reached the age 
of discretion. 

Yanco?? was born in Górdüs (Corinth) around 1710, while his native 
town was under Venetian rule. He lived in this fortified city with his 


48. Sicil 29/169, 21 Cemaziulevvel 1131 [11.4.1719]. 

49. See sicil 25/66, 26 Sevval 1127 [24.10.1715]; 25/72, 25 Sevval 1127 [23.10.1715]; 
26/2, 16 Muharrem 1128 [11.1.1716]. 

50. A possible diminutive form of Yanni. The Salonican scribes used to register 
non-Muslim names in a perfunctory mode: they transliterated the names into Arabic 
letters according to the names’ sounds without being consistent about the transliteration. 
Only in cases of Jewish names that could be taken for Muslim names did the scribes 
deliberately distort the Jewish name in order to prevent confusion. On Greek male 
names in Ottoman official records in nineteenth-century Salonica, see Meropi 
Anastassiadou, ‘Yanni, Nikola, Lifder et les autres ... Le profil démographique et 
socio-professionnel de la population orthodoxe de Salonique à la veille des Tanzimat’, 
Südost-Forschungen 53 (1994) 73-130. 
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parents, Pano and Natla, and his elder brother Yorgaki. However, 
during his seventh or eighth year the Ottomans recaptured the city 
after a sharp struggle. The civil population of the city was captured 
and enslaved. Yanco, his mother and his brother underwent the same 
fate, and were taken as prisoners by an Ottoman soldier named 
Hiiseyin ibn Omer, who conveyed them to Salonica. The father was 
apparently left free so that he could collect the ransom money from 
monasteries and redeem his family. He later on moved into Salonica 
and eventually found employment within the English consulate in 
that city. From Pano’s claim, we learn that he ransomed his wife and 
two children for five hundred gurus; but his adversary in court, 
Hiiseyin, insisted that the smaller child, Yanco, was still his property, 
as he had not sold him back to the father. The court ruled that Yanco 
should stay with the Ottoman soldier, as the father could not bring 
any evidence in support of his claim. In the meanwhile Hiiseyin came 
to court with Yanco and declared that, as the child passed the age of 
eight, he could comprehend the meaning of religion. Accordingly, 
the child professed his Islamic faith and thereby became a convert 
to Islam.?! He appropriately received the name Ibrahim. The kadi 
accepted the minor’s conversion, basing his decision on a religious 
opinion (fetva) of the local müftü.? However this was not the end 
of the venture; with the interference of Abraham Stanyan,? the English 
ambassador to Istanbul, the court was ordered by the Sultan to hand 
over the child to his Christian father. It was alleged that Pano had 
bought back his son Yanco from Hiiseyin and had taken possession 
of the child, but that four month later the said Hüseyin abducted the 
child from his father’s hands. 


SI. Sekiz yaşını müteceviz olmakla taakul-i din eden sagir-i mezbur yanco şeref-i 
islâm ile mügrif vekelimeteyn-i şahadetini kıraat etmekle. Sicil 29/123, 18 Zilhicce 
1130 [13.10.1718]. 

52. The local müftü's task was to interpret Islamic law whenever reguested. On the 
relationships between the local kadi and the local müftü, see Eyal Ginio, ‘The 
Administration of Criminal Justice in Ottoman Selanik (Salonica) During the Eighteenth 
Century’, Turcica 30 (1998), 192-4. 

53. Abraham Stanyan served as ambassador to Istanbul in the years 1717-30. See 
Alfred C. Wood, A History of the Levant Company (Oxford 1935), 174-5. 

54. Sicil 30/58, evasit-i Rebiülevvel 1131 [31.1-9.2.1719]. 
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The kadi of Salonica, who resented the Sultan’s determination of 
the issue, begged for the decision to be retraced. The kadi invoked 
two principles: he maintained that the father had not succeeded in 
proving in court his purchase of the young child. Second, the kadi 
also raised the issue of conversion: according to him, the court had 
approved the act of conversion, since he was convinced that the child 
had decided to embrace Islam in full comprehension and of his own 
choice. The court arrived at this conclusion after several investigations 
into the child’s mental ability to comprehend the creed (taakul-i din). 
This examination of the child’s mental ability was performed by the 
kadi in the course of several presentations of the basic principles of 
the Islamic faith to the child.55 Consequently, delivering the child 
into the hands of an unbeliever would be intolerable (eyadi-i kefereye 
vermek miimkiin olmayip). The child’s conversion turned out to be 
the crux of the litigation rather than the issue of the redemption. 
From the kadi’s point of view, following the child’s conversion to 
Islam his former ties to his father ceased to exist; the father’s claim 
to receive his son was interpreted by the kadi as a request of a non- 
Muslim to gain custody over a Muslim. The Sultan accepted the 
kadi's reservation and altered his decision accordingly.” 

Yanco/Ibrahim’s multi-dimensional story reveals the court’s attitude 
towards the conversion of discerning minors. It can probably be 
argued that the conversion of Yanco was a result of his capture and 
of his owner’s pressure and coercion; an indication of the possessor’s 
authority over his slave. However, it is evident that the court 
endeavoured to depict the child’s conversion as a reflection of the 
minor’s own decision. The legitimacy of the child’s conversion to 
Islam turned upon the child’s wish to convert, rather than on his 
owner’s wish to convert his slave. This case demonstrates that during 
the eighteenth-century the court could not approve the independent 
conversion of discerning minors unless it could be convinced — even 
if fictively — that the conversion was effected in pursuance of a 


55. Maada sagir-i mezbur sekiz yaşını tecavüz edip taakul-i din etmekle bil-defaat 
telkin-i iman olunup. 
56. Sicil 30/81, evasit-i Cemaziyelevvel 1131 [31.3.1719]. 
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genuine conviction on the part of the convert. The court assumed 
that a child of eight-year-old was capable to accomplish such an 
intellectual capacity. 


The third stage of childhood — the ‘beardless’ adolescent 
Another age-group of minors, which was mentioned in the converts’ 
registrations, comprises the young adolescents. This group presents 
the largest group of minor converts as registered in the sicil. As 
Islamic law considers the first signs of sexual maturity as indicators 
to the termination of childhood, these adolescents were not considered 
as children.” Indeed, to a large extent the adolescents were part of 
the adults’ world of Ottoman Salonica. For one thing, they had to 
assume adults’ responsibilities, to acquire a vocation and to earn their 
living, at times, independently of their parents. The sicil files include 
numerous mentions of adolescents who took part in the economic 
and social activity in the city, usually as simple employees. 

Yet they still lived on the borderline between adulthood and 
childhood. They were not perceived as full adults; the scribes 
designated particular adjectives that emphasized their young age and 
categorized them as different from adults. The scribes usually described 
or labelled this group as ‘beardless youngsters’ (gab-i emred), 
‘adolescents’ (murahik) or in few cases only as ‘minors’ (sagir). 
Parallel category for female adolescents practically did not exist in 
the sicil records. This omission may suggest a shorter period of 
transition from childhood to full adulthood with regard to females. 
The court scribes registered the adolescents’ ages only in case of 
those of ten to thirteen years — the ones who were relatively close 
to the age of discretion. However, generally speaking, when considering 
the conversion of adolescents above the age of ten, the kadi apparently 
assumed that they had fully understood the meaning of their religious 
act. As discerning minors could adopt Islam, their conversion was 
acknowledged without further questioning. 

A report written in 1740 by the French consul to Salonica, describes 
in detail a conversion of an adolescent: a young Greek was travelling 


57. Motzki, ‘Child Marriage in Seventeenth-Century’, 129-30. 
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alone on a French boat from Izmir to Salonica. While he was in the 
company of five or six Turks, they gave him eau-de-vie to imbibe. 
While the young Greek was totally intoxicated, his fellow travellers 
persuaded him to promise to convert to Islam upon his arrival in 
Salonica. As soon as he became sober again, he wished to retract his 
promise and asked for the French captain’s protection. However, when 
the boat moored at Salonica the captain and the French consul had 
to bow to local pressure and hand over the Greek adolescent, who 
later declared his conversion before the local kadi.^ 

This case is merely an anecdote. However, it underlines the 
vulnerability of juvenile migrants who travelled alone to Salonica. 
Social susceptibility could lead the youngster to convert to Islam as 
a possible strategy. In addition, as the lost-mentioned case 
demonstrates, the youngster migrant was more easily subject to 
pressure. Indeed the number of adolescent converts was not marginal: 
thirty-eight converts were defined in the conversion registrations as 
adolescents — figures that account for roughly a quarter of all the 
converts who were registered in the period under discussion. Thirty- 
two of them came from villages and towns other than Salonica. Unlike 
the case of the smaller children, the conversions of adolescents were 
not related to the consequences of war, but rather, overwhelmingly, 
to poverty and to migration in search of work. Most of the adolescent 
converts came from villags situated around Salonica. We gain only 
scarce information about these converts as demonstrate the following 
registrations: Dimo veled Petro was a beardless youngster from faraway 
Ulgun (Ulcinj);? Ustuyan veled Niko was a beardless youngster from 
Tikves (Gradsko).9 A noteworthy group of adolescent converts came 
from outside the borders of the Ottoman state. Arriving at the port 
of Salonica aboard a Venetian ship they chose to embrace Islam and 
subsequently declared their new belief before the kadi. Among them 
we find the names of Nisim, a Jewish adolescent, Niko veled Nikolito, 


58. Correspondences des consuls francais de Salonique (1686-1762), Archives 
Nationales (Paris) — Affaires Etrangers, B', 996 (4.4.1740). 

59. Sicil 113/1, 16 Rebiülahir 1181 [10.9.1767]. 

60. Sicil 113/1, 11 Cemaziyelevvel 1181 [4.10.1767]. 
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Komano(?), Giovani and Menoko — all of them young Christians 
from Venice who apparently arrived on the same Venetian ship. No 
further details are provided about their decision to convert to Islam. 
Who were they? Adventurers? Fugitives? We will never know.9! 

Most of these juveniles were migrants who came independently to 
Salonica and presumably used conversion to settle in this bustling 
city. Indeed, the most evident phenomenon that stems from all the 
conversion registrations — of adults and adolescents alike — is the 
correlation between rural origin, immigration, and conversion. 
However, whereas many adults came from distant locations, the clear 
majority of the adolescent migrants came from villages situated in 
the vicinity of Salonica. Among the various 163 registered names 
local Salonicans are the exception: when culling data from these 
records, I found 82 Christians from the villages around Salonica (in 
their cases it is possible to assume that they were not migrants, but 
merely villagers who used the services of the nearby kadi); and 31 
Christians who came from villages and towns situated in the western 
part of the Balkans. The scribes recorded in the sicil a long list of 
villages and small towns from which the converts mainly originated. 
These villages administratively belonged to the following towns: 
Karadağ (Koronoyda), Yenişehir (Larisa), Ivrethisarı (Kilkis), Yenice-1 
Vardar (Gianitsa), Seroz (Serres), Ağustos (Naussa), Katrin (Katerini), 
Karaferiye (Veria) and Mora (the Peloponnes) in what is today modern 
Greece; Shkodra (Shkodér) in Albania; Toyran (Stari Dojran) in 
Bulgaria; Üsküp (Skopje), Tikveş (Gradsko), Usturumca (Strumica), 
and Dibre-i Bala (Dibre) in the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia; and Ulgun (Ulcinj) in today’s Montenegro. Another 15 
Christians and 5 Jews came from Istanbul, from Anatolia or from 
outside the Ottoman lands.? 

Even though Salonica boasted a large population of non-Muslims, 
it is quite clear from the above-mentioned numbers that most of the 
converts were not locals; many of them had previously been residents 


61. Sicil 86/1, 3-21 Cemaziyelevvel 1168 [15.2-5.3.1753]. 
62. Their original names, places of origin, and new Muslim names and the dates of 
their registrations are written on the first pages of the sicil volumes 76-122. 
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of villages and small localities all over the Western Balkans. 
Immigrants, especially Christian young males, can be singled out as 
a group that were relatively prone to conversion, a potential reservoir 
for embracing Islam. This should not come as a surprise; the convert 
has to turn his back on his former social and cultural surroundings, 
and consequently to relinquish all the social ties that earlier assured 
him of solidarity and assistance. Salonica, as the principal maritime 
outlet of the Ottomans in the Balkans, lured migrants from all over 
the peninsula, but mainly from the barren and mountainous regions 
of the South-Western Balkans. Although the Ottomans attempted to 
prevent migration, as it was potentially connected with criminality, 
disruption of local order, and depletion of the revenues from the 
taxation of agricultural yields, the sicil documents give good general 
evidence for Muslim and Christian migration into Salonica. Many of 
the migrants were young men who roamed the streets of this bustling 
port-city looking for casual work. Some of them found brief 
employment in the city’s docks, where they could fill the demand 
for unskilled labour, for example as porters. These migrants came to 
the city as individuals or in semi-organized groups. The former were 
particularly prone to exploitation and abuse. Bereft of any solidarity 
and aid networks, they had to struggle on their own to survive. 
Conversion to Islam could provide the individual migrant with some 
relief from his isolation. As the Ottoman Balkan cities were centres 
of religious and administrative institutions and activities, they could 
entice the young migrant by bestowing on him admittance into charity, 
mutual aid and solidarity institutions and networks; to benefit him 
with a sense of belonging.“ Accordingly, religious conversion to 
Islam should be regarded as a strategy ‘to achieve a distinct kind of 
integration; ^ their isolation, and consequently their vulnerability, 


63. I discuss at length the rural migration to Salonica and its influence on the local 
labour market in my forthcoming article ‘Migrants and Unskilled Local Workers in an 
Ottoman Port-City: Ottoman Salonica in the Eighteenth-Century’ in Eugene Rogan (ed.), 
Outside In: On the Margins of the Modern Middle East (London 2001). (Forthcoming). 

64. On this aspect of the Ottoman city in the Balkans, see H.T. Norris, /slam in the 
Balkans — Religion and Society between Europe and the Arab World (London 1993) 
49-61. 

65. Todorova, ‘The Ottoman Legacy’, 49. 
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could entice them to embrace — voluntarily or under pressure — 
Islam as a possible resort. 


Conclusion 

Conversion of minors to Islam was treated in the Seriat court of 
Salonica on an individual basis. The Ottoman state did not coerce 
the conversion nor did it initiate this process during the eighteenth- 
century. Its role with regard to conversion was to approve and legitimise 
the decision of individuals whenever needed. The registration of the 
conversion of minors reflects the kadi's assumption that Islam should 
be embraced only in pursuance of the child's own choice and 
comprehension of Islam. As the mental capacity of a child was 
regarded as of crucial importance when considering the child's 
conversion, the kadi divided the converted children into three different 
age-groups. Special attention was given to children of seven to ten 
years: their conversion was approved only after a meticulous 
examination of their mental capacity. This practice of the kadis was 
in accord with a generalized Islamic attitude to the conversion of 
minors. 

The above-mentioned conclusion derives from the kadis' records 
and reflects the kadis’ official narrative, which emphasizes the personal 
conviction of the converted minors. However, these records provide 
us with a few details that can shed light on the converts' possible 
mundane motives or, at least, to retrace the character of the 'typical 
convert' in Ottoman Salonica. Using Nehemia Levtzion's terms, the 
conversion of these young Christians and Jews to Islam can be defined 
as an individual conversion as against a communal one. Levtzion 
describes the individual conversion as a profound process in which 
'every convert had the personal experience of breaking off from his 
own society against social and moral pressures.’ Against this 
background, is it possible to deduce the purposes that stood behind 
the minors' fundamental actions? 


66. Nehemia Levtzion, "Toward a Comparative Study of Islamization', in Levtzion 
(ed.), Conversion to Islam (New York and London 1979) 19-20. 
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Human motivations are evidently complex, involving emotional, 
intellectual and religious, as well as more mundane and practical 
features. By looking for common patterns among minor converts, 
this paper suggests that the conversion of adolescents should be 
regarded as part of a wider phenomenon — the conversion to Islam 
of rural migrants who came to Salonica in search of work: their 
submission to Islam could provide them with access to solidarity 
network. Notwithstanding, their conversion could also indicate their 
exposure to external pressures and their inability to confront them 
as solitary migrants who lived in the margins of society. Such an 
assumption seems even more probable when considering the few 
cases in which we are able to find details on converted children of 
seven to ten years, we note that their conversions were made when 
they were vulnerable and utterly dependent on Muslim adults and 
separated from their Christian parents and relatives. Such situations 
were often either the result of their enslavement or of their being 
handed over by their parents for service as apprentices to Muslim 
employers. While the kadis depicted these children’s’ choice as a 
reflection of their own wishes, we can assume that such circumstances 
often concealed some forms of coercion or pressure that were ignored 
by the kadis in eighteenth-century Salonica. 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
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Appendix: Registration of Minor Converts in the sicil 


Original Name Place of Origin New Name | Date of Registration Remarks 
and Religion 
1. Yosef, Aksaka (7) Yusuf 17 Ramazan 1163 | sab-i emred 
Jewish 
2. Mosko, Mesmer "Ali 9 Cemaziyelevvel | sagir 
Christian | [Kalamariya] 1164 [1751] 
3. Nikola, Virenos Ibrahim | 9 Cemaziyelevvel | sagir 
Christian | [Pazargáh] 1164 [1751] 
4. Manol, Kulapanca "Alt 13 Rebiiilevvel About ten years 
Christian | (Vardar-ı Kebir) 1166 [1753] old. Understood 
the meaning of 


religion. 
şab-i emred 


5. Yani, Salonica Ahmet 23 Rebiülevvel şab-i emred 
Christian 1166 (1753) 


6. Metra, Erikli Osman 28 Rebiülevvel About eight 
Christian | [Langaza] 1166 [1753] years old. 
Understood the 
meaning of 
religion 


7. Hristo, Lapra [Vardar-i] | Hasan 11 Rebiülahir sab-i emred 
Christian | Kebir] 1166 [1753] 

8. Georgy, | Zunbat Hasan 23 Ramazan gab-i emred 
Christian | (Kalamariya) 1166 [1753] 

9, Georgy, | Salonica " Abdüllah| 2 Zilkade murahik 
Christian 1166 [1753] 

(0. Kosta, Settled in Hasan 12 Zilkade şab-i emred 
Christian | Salonica [1 166-8/1753-5] 

11. Ivan, Pedre[lü], Osman 30 Muharrem sab-i emred 
Christian | (Vardar-i Kebir) [1166-8/1753-4] 

12. Piko, Kavaklu, Mustafa | 18 Cemaziyelevvel | sab-i emred 
Christian | (Vardar-i Kebir) [1166-8/1753-5] 

13. Mitra, Kulupanca Mustafa | 20 Cemaziyelevvel | sab-i emred 
Christian | (Vardar-i Sagir) [1166-8/1753-5] 

14. Vasiliki, | Vavdos Halil 13 Zilhicce şab-i emred 
Christian | [Pazargáh] 1167 [1754] 

15. Malko, Samarko Mehmet | 30 Rebiülevvel: şab-i emred 
Christian 1168 [1755] 

16. Komano, | Venetian ship Ahmet 5 Rebiiilevvel şab-i emred 
a foreign 1128 
Christian [1168/1755] 
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wale Venetian ship Osman | 5 Rebiülevvel şab-i emred 
a foreign 1168/1755 
Christian 

. Nisim, Arrived on a Mehmet | 3 Cemaziyelevvel | şab-i emred 
a foreign | boat 1168/1755 
Jewish 

. Giovani, | Venice Mustafa | 3 Cemaziyelevvel | şab-i emred 
a foreign 1168/1755 
Christian 

. Menoko, | Venice Mustafa | 3 Cemaziyelevvel | şab-i emred 
a foreign 1168/1755 
Christian 

. Fransesko,| English Mustafa | 11 Cemaziyelevvel | sab-i emred 
an English 1168/1755 
Christian 


. Estavino | Harmanköy Hadice | 22 Cemaziyelevvel | A minor. Her 
(?)), a [Vardar-i Sagir] 1169 [1756] conversion 
Christian resulted from 

her father's 
conversion 


. Estanon | Harmanköy Fatma 22 Cemaziyelevvel | A minor. Her 
(?), a [Vardar-1 Sagir] 1169 [1756] conversion 
Christian resulted from 

her father's 
conversion 


24. Bechor, Salonica Mustafa | 12 Zilkade A twelve years 
Jewish 1168 [1755] old murahik 
25. Georgy Siroz [Serres] Mehmet | 24 Saban şab-i emred 
1170 [1757] 


26. Bosa, Salonica Ismail |20 Rebiülevvel A minor. His 
Jewish 1171 [1757] conversion 
resulted from 
his parents’ 
conversion 
21: Salonica Fatma 20 Rebiülevvel A minor. Her 
Jewish 1171 [1757] conversion 
resulted from 
her parents’ 
conversion 
28. ?, Salonica Rukiya | 20 Rebiülevvel A minor. Her 
Jewish 1171 [1757] conversion 
resulted from 
her parents’ 
conversion 
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29. Hristo, Yeniköy Osman | 9 Cemaziyelevvel | şab-i emred 
Christian | (Langaza) 1173 [1759] 

30. Mosko, Langaza Hasan 11 Receb sab-i emred 
Christian 1174 [1761] 

3]. Petro, Yeni Kerye Osman 11 Saban şab-i emred 
Christian | (Kalamariya) 1174 [1761] | 

32. Pozhin (?), Yeni Kerye Mehmet | 11 Saban şab-i emred 
Christian | (Kalamariya) 1174 [1761] 

33. Yorgo, Gólice [Langaza]| Mehmet | 12 Zilhicce sab-i emred 
Christian 1174 [1761] 

34. Taso, The kaza of Ismail 28 Safar şab-i emred 
Christian | Agustos [Naussa] 1174 [1760] 

35. Yorgaki, | Livadiç (Sedre Osman 12 Saban şab-i emred 
Christian | Kapısı) 1174 [1761] . 
36. Mavridi, | Salonica Ahmet 17 Muharrem şab-i emred 

Christian 1175 [1761] 
37 


. Dimitri, Ferbece Ahmet A minor. One 
Christian | (Langaza) of the three 
children of 
Hristo 


A minor. One 
of the three 
children of 
Hristo 


20 Zilhicce şab-i emred 
1176 [1763] 
23 Zilkade şab-i emred 
1176 [1763] 


38. Katerina, | Ferbece Amina n.d. A minor, One 
Christian | (Langaza) of the three 
children of 
Hristo 
39. Maselina, | Ferbeçe Kus 
Christian | (Langaza) 
40. Harizan, | The kaza of Hasan 
Christian | Karadağ 
[Koronoyda] 
4]. Velko, Kavaklu "Alt 
Christian | (Vardar-ı Kebir] 
42. A Istivyan Ismail 28 Rebiiilahir Converted 
Christian | [Ivrethisari/ 1178 [1764] together with 
minor Kilhis] his father 


43. Esmilo (?)} Ağaç Ayak Ali 29 Rebiülevvel A minor. 
Christian | (Vardar-i Kebir) 1179 [1765] Converted 
together with 
his mother and 
sister 
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44. Sado (?) | Ağaç Ayak 20 Rebiülevvel A minor. 
Christian | (Vardar-ı Kebir) 1179 (1765) Converted 
together with 
her mother and 
brother 


45. Dimo, From the &aza Mehmet | 16 Rebiülevvel şab-i emred 
Christian | of Ulgan 1181 [1767] 
[Ulcinj] 
46. Ustuyan, | From the kaza Hüseyin | 11 Cemaziyelevvel | şab-i emred 
Christian | of Tikveş 1181 [1767] 
[Gradsko] 
47. Alexandro, Nanya (Langaza) | Hüseyin | 20 Zilkade şab-i emred 
Christian 1181 [1768] 


49. Dimo Kayalı Mustafa | 29 Rebi' sagir 
Christian | [Vardar-i Kebir] 1184 [1770] 

50. Atanas, Girdabor Ahmet 15 Rebiülahir sab-i emred 
Christian | [Vardar-i Kebir] 1184 [1770] 

51. Tevko, Alakisa Hüseyin | 23 Rebiülahir sagir 
Christian | [Vardar-i Kebir] 1184 [1770] 


48. Nikola, Langaza Mehmet | 5 Saban gab-i emred 
Christian 1181 [1768] 
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Images of the Bulgar-slayer: 
three art historical notes 


PAUL STEPHENSON 


Abstract 


Following A. Cutler and G. Prinzing, this paper maintains that two works 
of art, Basil’s psalter portrait and the imperial silk in Bamberg Cathedral 
(Gunthertuch), cannot be associated with Basil II’s victory over the Bulgarians 
in 1018. A third work, a series of portraits known only from a late twelfth- 
century epigram, is adduced as evidence for the importance of Basil to the 
imperial image cultivated by the Komnenoi and Angeloi. The conclusions 
of an earlier investigation are, therefore, slightly modified and verified: the 
legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer was the product, in general, of the military 
ethos cultivated at the Komnenian court, and, in particular, of Isaak Angelos’ 
reaction to the rebellion by Peter and Asen in 1185. 


In a recent article I drew attention to the creation of the legend of 
Basil II (976-1025) as Bulgar-slayer in the later twelfth century, as 
well as to the recreation of that legend in the early twentieth century. 
In doing so I neglected two works of art generally associated with 
Basil’s Bulgar slaying, being the illuminated portrait of Basil in his 
psalter and the imperial silk (the Gunthertuch) discovered in the grave 
of Bishop Gunther (d. 1065) in Bamberg Cathedral. I also failed to 
register a further lost work, a set of four imperial portraits where 
Basil was juxtaposed with the Komnenian emperors Alexios, John 
and Manuel. This last work is known only from a copy of the epigram 
which once accompanied it, in the lemma of which Basil is called 


1. P. Stephenson, ‘The legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer’, BMGS 24 (2000) 102-32. 
I am grateful to Günter Prinzing, whose critical reading of that paper led me to 
reconsider the significance and date of Niketas Choniates’ first use of Voulgaroktonos, 
and to consider for the first time the psalter illumination and silk. Giinter also read a 
draft of this paper, which was written in his seminar library at the Johannes Gutenberg- 
Universität Mainz, where I was privileged to hold a Humboldt-Stiftung Forschungs- 
stipendium during the academic year 1999-2000. It is my intention to write a book-length 
study of Basil and his legend, and to that end I welcome comments on, and criticism 
of, this and my previous BMGS paper. 
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Voulgaroktonos. A closer inspection of these three works, and the 
literature devoted to them, appears to support my principal argument 
with regard to the origin of the legend, and to allow for its closer 
association with panegyrical praise of emperors as slayers delivered 
at the courts of the Komnenoi and Angeloi. 


The Psalter of Basil II 

The psalter of Basil II, to be found in the Marcian Library in Venice 
(Cod. Marc. gr. 17), contains on its frontispiece (fol. 3r) a very well 
known illumination of the emperor standing in the battle dress of a 
Roman general holding in his right hand a lance and in his left a 
sheathed sword. The emperor is shown wearing the crimson imperial 
boots, and being crowned with a stemma set with a red stone and a 
double row of pearls.* The coronation is performed by Gabriel, one of 
two archangels above his left and right shoulders, below each of whom 
are the busts of three military saints. Basil is standing, like a statue, 
on a small raised plinth (suppedion), behind and over eight prostrate 
figures. At the top centre of the picture, immediately above Basil, a 
nimbate bust of Christ suspends a second crown over the emperor’s 
head.* The image has, since A. Grabar’s definitive intervention in 1936, 


2. Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078-81) is portrayed wearing a similar stemma, set 
with a red stone, in Cod. Par. Coislin. 79, illustrated at H.C. Evans & W.D. Wixom, 
eds., The Glory of Byzantium: art and culture in the middle Byzantine era, A.D. 
843-1261 (New York 1997) 208. See also the miniature of Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118) in Cod. Vat. gr. 666, fol. 2v, which is examined by I. Spatharakis, “Three 
portraits of the early Comnenian period’, in his Studies in Byzantine manuscript 
illumination and iconography (London 1996) 18-40 at 29-31. 

3. For a complete description see A. Cutler, “The Psalter of Basil II’, Arte Veneta 30 
(1976) 9-19; "The Psalter of Basil II (part II)’, Arte Veneta 31 (1977) 9-15 at 9. Henceforth, 
all references will be to part IL. The portrait may usefully be compared to that of Basil 
I (Cod. Par. gr. 510, fol. Cv), crowned with the stemma by Archangel Gabriel and 
handed the /abarum (not sword or lance) by his patron Saint Elijah. All three stand on 
a low, rectangular suppedion. A verse inscription around the border states that St. Elijah 
guarantees Basil victory, and Gabriel crowns him protector of the world. See I. Spatharakis, 
‘The portraits and the date of the Codex Par. gr. 510°, Cahiers archéologiques 23 (1974) 
97-105; reprinted in his Studies in Byzantine manuscript illumination and iconography, 
1-12. It must be noted that Spatharakis here, and in a second paper (‘A note on the 
Imperial portraits and the date of Par. gr. 510’, JOB 39 (1989) 89-93) identified this as 
pertaining to the victory by Basil I at Germanikeia in 879. However, I. Kalavrezou- 
Maxeiner, "The portraits of Basil I in Paris gr. 510’, JOB 27 (1978) 19-24, has argued 
convincingly for a later date (880-3) not associated with a particular victory. See now 
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been regarded as portraying a triumphal ceremony to mark Basil’s final 
victory over the Bulgarians.* That is, he is receiving the crown of 
victory and the submission of his defeated enemies, the Bulgarian 
chieftains, who are performing proskynesis. So much, it has been argued, 
is also suggested by the poem which accompanies the illumination: 


A strange wonder is to be seen here: from Heaven, Christ with his life-bringing 
right [hand] extends the crown (oréuua), the symbol of rulership to the 
faithful and mighty ruler Basil. Below are the first of the incorporated beings, 
one of whom, taking [the crown] has brought it down and is joyfully crowning 
[the emperor]. The other, adding victories to rulership is placing the spear 
(poudaiav), a weapon that scares the enemies (EvavTiovc) away, in the 
ruler's hand. The martyrs are his allies, for he is their friend. They cast down 
those lying at his feet.» 


L. Brubaker, Vision and meaning in ninth century Byzantium (Cambridge 1999) 5-7. 
For Basil I's victory celebrations, to which we will return below, see M. McCormick, 
Eternal victory. Triumphal rulership in Late Antiquity, Bvzantium and the Early Medieval 
West (Cambridge & Paris 1986) 154-7; H. Hunger, ‘Reditus Imperatoris', in G. Prinzing 
& D. Simon, eds., Fest und Alltag in Byzanz (Munich 1990) 17-35 at 23-4, 28. 

4. A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (Strasbourg 1936) 86 n. 3, 86-7: ‘Since 
Kondakov, researchers (archéologues) have been unanimous in identifying here Bulgarian 
chieftains ... It is almost certain that this image originally commemorated the definitive 
victory of Basil II over the Bulgars (1017) [sic], and was without doubt inspired by 
the famous triumph which was celebrated by the Bulgar-slayer' (my translation). This 
has been repeated recently by T. Matthews, Byzantium from Antiquity to the Renaissance 
(New York 1998) 36-8. 

5. I. Sevéenko, “The Illuminators of the Menologium of Basil Il’, DOP 14 (1962) 245- 
76 at 272, offers a transcription and ‘pedestrian translation’. Cutler, ‘Psalter’, 10, offers 
a modified translation, but only so far as *... crowning [the emperor}. Cutler thus omits 
the final lines referring to the ‘martyrs’ and those lying at Basil’s feet. If he did so in 
order not to undermine his argument that this does not represent a victory ceremony, 
the omission is unnecessary. There is no explicit mention of ‘enemies’, which Sevénko 
introduces in square parentheses, in the final couplet (ot 4&pTLpEC ÖE ovuuaoxoboiv 
WS HAY, PİTTOVTEC TOG 7001 7 pokeiévovuc). Matthews, Byzantium from Antiquity 
to the Renaissance, 38, also supplies ‘enemies’ in his translation: ‘fight beside him as 
with a friend, laying low the enemies prone at his feet’. Sevtenko (p. 272) suggested 
that the poem does not fit the illumination as exactly as we might have expected. The 
emperor is handed not a sword, which is the usual English translation for romphaia, by 
Archangel Michael, but a lance, and the martyrs are more particularly the military saints. 
However, martyrs seems to me entirely appropriate for military saints. Moreover, while 
romphaia does refer most frequently to a sword, it can also mean spear. See T.G. Kolias, 
Byzantinische Waffen (Vienna 1988) 191, n. 38. The Souda (rho. 226) offers the description 
‘TO UAKPOV AKOVTIOV, r| UaxaIpa’, i.e. ‘The long lance, or sword [knife]'. See Suidae 
Lexicon, ed. A. Adler, 5 vols. (Leipzig 1928-38) IV, 200. I am grateful to David Woods 
and John Haldon for advice on this matter. 
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The scene and poem have found many commentators, including 
A. Cutler, who observes that art historians familiar with the illumination 
have dated the psalter to the first part of Basil’s reign, considering 
it a close contemporary of Basil’s menologion, to which it is stylistically 
very similar. However, others, who had not seen the manuscript 
itself, were misled by a monochrome reproduction of the psalter 
illumination published by Labarte in 1864, where the flaking portrait 
of the emperor gives the impression that he has a long white beard. 
Arguing for the realism of the portrait, these scholars have viewed 
Basil as an elderly man, and dated the image to the last years of his 
reign.’ Those now able to view the crisp, colour reproduction of the 
illumination in any number of recent publications could no longer 
subscribe to such a view.’ Thus, if realism is an issue in dating the 
portrait, and Cutler insists it is not, we need not opt for a late date. 

More significant for dating the psalter may be the content of the 
illumination, the scene portrayed. Scholars have sought an historically- 
attested episode, and have opted, quite naturally in view of Basil’s 
enduring reputation as the Bulgar-slayer, for the ceremony marking 
his victory over the Bulgars: the emperor appears in battle dress, 
weapons in hand, surrounded by military saints, receiving the crown 
of victory and the proskynesis of his defeated enemies, the Bulgarians. 
However, as Cutler has demonstrated, this is not the case. The scene 
portrayed is not a particular episode, but a general image of Basil as 


6. Sevtenko, ‘The Illuminators of the Menologium’, 272, n. 91: ‘The two works 
show a close resemblance in dimensions ... script and make-up. Considered as books, 
they could have been executed only a few years apart, or could even have been 
contemporaneous’. Besides numerous editors of the Marcian collection, see: K. Wessel, 
‘David’, in Reallexikon zue byzantinischen Kunst, ed. K. Wessel (Stuttgart 1966) I, 
1146-61 at 1148, for a date c. 1000. Contra: S. Der Nersessian, ‘Remarks on the date 
of the Menologion and the Psalter written for Basil IP, B 15 (1940-1) 104-25. 

7. For example, Der Nersessian, ‘Remarks on the date of the menologion and the 
psalter', 115. 

8. Matthews, Byzantium from Antiquity to the Renaissance, 36, with the caption 
"Triumph of Basil II over the Bulgarians’; Evans & Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, 
186, cropped, with the caption ‘Basil II Triumphs Over His Enemies’. 
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Christian emperor and Roman general.? This is clear when one 
considers that the scene does not match accounts of Basil’s victory 
celebrations of 1019 provided in extant sources. First, the principal 
captives led in the victory procession were Bulgarian women; the 
prostrate figures in the illumination are men, and probably not 
Bulgarians. Second, Basil is shown wearing the stemma, a crown 
used iconographically to represent imperial rulership, which was not 
the crown worn during his triumphal entry into Constantinople. We 
will consider both of these factors in turn.'? 

According to our principal source, the Synopsis Historion written 
by John Skylitzes in the later eleventh century, Basil’s triumphal entry 
into Constantinople involved his leading Maria, the wife of the 
Bulgarian ruler John Vladislav, and the daughters of Samuel, all of 
whom had previously submitted to him.!! This much is confirmed by 
a contemporary, albeit geographically distant writer, Yahya of Antioch, 
and in a later twelfth-century synoptic account by John Zonaras." 


9. C. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘L'image du pouvoir dans l'art byzantin à l'époque de la dynastie 
macédonienne (867-1056)', B 57 (1987) 441-70 at 450. See also R. Cormack, Writing 
in gold. Byzantine society and its icons (London 1985) 183, with b/w reproduction of 
the illumination, fig. 65. The caption begins: ‘The frontispiece portrait ... is one of 
the most effective images in Byzantine art of the emperor as Christian ruler and soldier. 
The visual elements are explained in an accompanying poem'. 

10. On crowns in general see K. Wessel, 'Insignien', Reallexikon zur byzantinischen 
Kunst, Ill, 370-498 at 373-97; M. McCormick, ‘Crowns’, ODB I, 554, notes there 
were no hereditary Byzantine ‘crown jewels’. Particular crowns do not appear to be 
handed down, but instead were buried with the emperor, or given to churches as votive 
offerings. 

11. Joannis Skylitzes Synopsis Historiarum, ed. J. Thurn, CFHB 5 (Berlin & New 
York 1973) 364-5, henceforth Skylitzes. An interpolation in one of the extant manuscripts 
of Skylitzes by Michael of Devol adds the information that the procession also included 
‘the rest of the Bulgarians and the Archbishop of the Bulgarians’, who was named 
David. 

12. Ioannis Zonarae epitome historiarum, eds. M. Pinder & T. Büttner-Wobst, 3 
vols. CSHB (Bonn 1841-97) III, 566-7. Histoire de Yahya ibn Sa'id d'Antioche, III, 
ed. I. Kratchkovsky, tr. F. Micheau & G. Tropeau (Patrologia Orientalis 47, 4, no. 
212. Turnhout 1997) [38-9], 406-7: ‘All the Bulgarian chieftains came to meet Basil, 
and brought with them the wife and children of the Bulgarian ruler Aaron.” Yahya 
here confuses John Vladislav with his father, Aaron. See also Yahyàal-Antaki, Cronache 
dell'Egitto fatimide e dell'impero bizantino 937-1033, tr. B. Pirone (Milan 1997) 284, 
$13:46-7. 
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Therefore, while a number of Bulgarian male captives were without 
doubt paraded for the cheering crowd in Constantinople, the principal 
captives were the Tsarina Maria and the daughters of Samuel. We 
would expect any representation of this victory celebration to include 
these women. However, those eight figures performing proskynesis 
before Basil in the psalter illuminations are all men. Who are these 
eight men? 

The prevailing identification has been Bulgarian chieftains, following 
a suggestion by J. Ivanov, and this would not contradict the texts 
cited here. However, it does not match them very closely. Ivanov 
maintained that the figures are wearing specifically Bulgarian ethnic 
costume, and drew a comparison with miniatures in the fourteenth- 
century illustrated Chronicle of Manasses. However, as Cutler notes, 
this comparison is not valid. The prostrate figures do not wear the 
same ‘distinctive pointed fur hats and frogged jackets’.'4 Nor, more 
significantly, do they resemble the Bulgarians in ethnic dress portrayed 
in Basil's menologion.'5 Arguments about their wearing ear-rings are 
also inconclusive since Bulgarians were not the only ethnic group to 
wear such jewellery. We know that ear-rings were popular with the 
Rus, and Leo the Deacon provides a fine description of Svyatoslav, 
the Russian prince, sporting one. He is shown wearing one in 
subsequent miniatures.!'ó However, the prostrate figures are probably 
not Russians either (nor members of Basil's famous ‘Varangian’ 
Guard). As Cutler has argued, it is possible that these figures are, as 


13. J. Ivanov, *Le costumes des anciens Bulgares', in L'art byzantin chez les Slaves, 
li: Les Balkans (Paris 1930) 325-33. See I. Dujlev, Minijaturite na Manasijevata 
Letopis (Sofia 1962). These figures seem to fit Gregory Antiochos' description of the 
pointed felt hats sported by Bulgarians in the later twelfth century. See J. Darrouzés, 
‘Deux lettres de Grégoire Antiochos écrites de Bulgarie vers 1173’, I, BS 23 (1963) 
Us 84; IL, BS 24 (1963) 65-86. 

. Cutler, *Psalter', 10. 

y Il menologio di Basilio H (Cod. Vaticano Greco 1613), 2 vols. (Turin 1970) 
345, for the scene depicting the martyrdom of Ss. Manuel, George and Leontos by 
the Bulgarians. 

16. Leonis Diaconi Caloensis Historiae Libri Decem, ed. C.B. Hase, CSHB (Bonn 
1828) 156-7, henceforth, Leo the Deacon. See I. Sevéenko, ‘Sviatoslav in Byzantine 
and Slavic Miniatures’, Slavic Review 24 (1965) 709-13. 
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Schramm once suggested, Byzantine citizens." More particularly, the 
scene ‘could conceivably represent the gratitude of Byzantine citizens 
liberated in the exchange of prisoners that accompanied the ten-year 
truce’ with the Fatimid Caliphate in 1000-1.'§ This would not contradict 
the poem which, as we have seen above, does not call these figures 
enemies. However, the poem does imply quite clearly that these 
figures have been thrown before Basil as a result of his divinely- 
inspired victories, and that would lead one to believe that the prostrate 
figure represents a range of those brought to heel in the first decades 
of Basil’s reign. This may include Varangians, Bulgarians, and also 
his own subjects, since Basil had fought and won a war against the 
Anatolian magnate families led by the Phokades and Skleroi. We 
should also remember that proskynesis was not an act performed only 
by defeated enemies — although it certainly was performed by them 
— but was also the formal act of adoration performed by the Roman 
emperor's own subjects since the age of the Severi." It is a common- 
place in Byzantine art, and therefore its representation here cannot 
be considered as evidence for Basil’s triumph over the Bulgarians.?? 


17. P.E. Schramm, 'Das Herrscherbild in der Kunst des frühen Mittelalters', Vortráge 
der Bibliothek Warburg, ed. F. Saxl, MI. (Vorträge 1922-3, I. Leipzig & Berlin 1924) 
145-224 at 171. The image is modelled on a well-known prototype, for which see 
Cutler, ‘Psalter’, 11, who notes parallels with the cameo of Constantius now in the 
Hermitage. 

18. Cutler, ‘Psalter’, 11. P. Stephenson, ‘The Byzantine frontier in Macedonia’, 
Dialogos 7 (2000) 23-40, proposes a peace treaty between Basil and Tsar Samuel in 
1005, which, if correct, could also be a context for the production of such an image. 
Cf. P. Stephenson, Byzantium's Balkan frontier. A political study of the northern 
Balkans, 900-1204 (Cambridge 2000) 66-71. However, I wish to stress the general 
characteristics of the image, rather than seek an alternative, particular scenario for its 
production. 

19. For example, I. Spatharakis, ‘The Proskynesis in Byzantine Art. A study in 
connection with a nomisma of Andronicus II Palaeologue', in his Studies in Byzantine 
manuscript illumination and iconography, 193-224 at 196: ‘The relief on the base of 
the obelisk of emperor Theodosius I (379-395), in the Hippodrome in Constantinople, 
shows defeated barbarians in proskynesis'. The relief dates from 391-2. 

20. Pace Spatharakis, ‘Proskynesis’, 207-8, who follows Der Nersessian, and indicates 
that such an interpretation is based on ‘historical evidence’ and the fact that Basil is. 
shown with a grey beard. The text accompanies a dark grey reproduction of the psalter 
illumination (p. 209). Furthermore, as Cutler, ‘Psalter’, 11-12, notes, the figures 
performing proskynesis do not have their palms turned upwards. Quite exceptionally, 
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A further indication that the scene does not specifically represent 
Basil’s triumph over the Bulgarians is the absence of any representation 
of the tiara (riàpa) or toupha (tob’pa), the appropriate headgear at 
this time for an emperor celebrating a victory.” A curt description 
of the toupha is offered by Constantine of Rhodes who writes in the 
mid-tenth century of a ‘golden crown with a strange crest’.”* A fuller 
description is offered by the twelfth-century author John Tzetzes, 
who recounts ‘The tiara was a Persian headdress. Later, our emperors, 
in their victories, placed on their heads the tiara, or toupha (t0bac), 
such as the one worn by Justinian’s equestrian statue on top of the 
column [in the Augusteion]'.? We will return to the statue shortly. 
According to both Skylitzes and Zonaras, Basil did indeed wear a 
‘crested golden crown’ during his triumphal entry into Constantinople 
through the Golden Gate.** We can see a representation of this crested 
crown on the Bamberger Gunthertuch, to which we will turn shortly, 
which was produced to mark a particular imperial triumph. The most 
common representation of the foupha can be seen, albeit highly 
stylised, on the bronze follis of Theophilos (829-47), issued shortly 
after his triumphal return from Kilikia in 831. Theophilos, Constantine 


the four central figures have their palms placed downwards, supporting themselves as 
they kneel and bow low to the ground. The character to the fore in the bottom right 
corner has his hands clenched to form a loose grip, and his counterpart to the left, 
whose hands have mostly flaked away, may be similar. The hands of the two figures 
behind these are obscured. 

21. See in general A. Kazhdan, ‘Toupha’, ODB IIT, 2100. I do not mean to suggest 
that Basil would be portrayed being crowned with the toupha, which would violate 
established iconographical norms. However, his wearing the toupha was clearly 
associated with his victory in extant writings, and therefore we would expect it to be 
portrayed in a specific representation of the events of 1019. 

22. E. Legrand, ‘Description des oeuvres d'art et de l'Eglise des Saints Apótres à 
Constantinople par Constantin le Rhodien', REG 9 (1896) 36-65 at 37. See now 
P. Speck, ‘Konstantinos von Rhodos. Zweck und Datum der Ekphrasis der sieben 
Wunder von Konstantinopel und der Apostelkirche', in P. Speck, ed., Poikila Byzantina 
11, Varia 3 (Bonn 1991) 249-61. 

23. loannis Tzetzae Historiae, ed. P. Leone (Naples 1968) 310; an English translation 
is provided by C. Mango, in a letter to the editor, Art Bulletin 41 (1959) 351-6; repr. 
as ‘Justinian’s equestrian statue’, in his Studies in Constantinople (Aldershot 1993) 
no. XI, with new pagination. 

24. Skylitzes, 364.89-365.90: ‘xypvo® otehbavw €bunepBev &xovrU; Zonaras, 
566.15-16: ‘rape raivioeic opBia (riv Todhav ...)’. 
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VII Porphyrogenitus writes, was crowned with a tiara, otherwise 
known as the toupha (the text states tiapav the scholion supplies 
Tovdav), in a pavilion erected outside the city walls, from which he 
rode out on a white horse to enter the city through the Golden Gate. 
Having entered the gate the emperor was presented by the eparch of 
the city with a further golden crown (xpvoobv otépavov) studded 
with precious stones and pearls which he wore on his right arm.” 

A mounted hunter wearing a crested helmet can be seen on the 
front panel of the ivory casket of emperors and hunters, housed in 
Troyes Cathedral.” This piece, which has been dated to both the mid- 
tenth and later eleventh centuries, bears closer examination since, on 
its lid, it boasts a rare illustration of an imperial triumph. Here two 
mounted emperors, probably representing senior and junior co-rulers, 
carry spears and wear stemmata. The senior emperor, on the right- 
hand side and facing forwards (the junior emperor, on the left, is in 
semi-profile), is offered a victor's crown by a woman emerging from 
the gate of the city. The woman, wearing a mural crown, is a fyche, 
the personification of the city of Constantinople. The victor's crown 
appears to be a stemma. Thus it is the same type of crown offered 
to Basil H by Archangel Gabriel. However, the representation of the 
toupha on the front panel is suggestive, and it has been established 
that the hunt is a metaphorical representation of the imperial campaign 
which preceded the triumphal entry.” 


25. For the triumphal entry see Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Three Military Treatises 
on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. & t. J.F. Haldon, CFHB 28 (Vienna 1990) 
146-51. For the coins, see P. Grierson, Catalogue of Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, UK Leo HI to Nicephorus HI, 717-1081 (Washington, D.C. 1973) I, 
128, 129-30; pl. xiv-xvi. Cf. Hunger, 'Reditus Imperatoris’, 24-5. 

26. Evans & Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, 204-5, for illustrations and literature. 
D. Talbot-Rice, ‘Eastern and western elements in the decoration of the Troyes Casket’, 
Starinar 20 (1969) 347-53; repr. in his Byzantine Art and its Influences (London 1973) 
no. XX, at 349, wrongly identifies the toupha as metal-plumed helmet, as worn by 
Roman legionaries and gladiators. 

27. H. Maguire, ‘Imperial gardens and the rhetoric of renewal’, in P. Magalino, ed., 
New Constantines. The rhythm of imperial renewal in Byzantium, 4th to 13th centuries 
(Aldershot 1994) 181-98 at 193-8; M. Restle, ‘Hofkunst und hófische Kunst Konstan- 
tinopels in der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit’, in R. Laurer & H.G. Majer, eds., Höfische | 
Kultur in Südosteuropa. Bericht der Kolloquien der Südosteuropa-Kommission 1988 
bis 1990 (Góttingen 1994) 25-4] at 35-7. 
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The scene on the lid of the casket fits generally, although not in 
detail, with the description of the triumphal entry of 879 by Basil I 
and his son Constantine following victory in Tephrike and Germanikeia, 
written by Constantine VI Porphyrogenitus.?* This would appear to 
Support a date in the mid-tenth century for the casket. However, the 
casket lid should be treated as a general illustration, rather than the 
representation of a particular imperial entry. Like Theophilos, Basil 
I and Constantine entered the Golden Gate mounted on white horses. 
Basil appears not to have worn a toupha, but instead a 'Kaisar's 
diadem’ (6148nua kaicaptkiv); Constantine wore a turban with a 
likeness on his forehead of a gold-embroidered crown.” Basil received 
a golden crown (orépavov xpvootv) from the eparch, as well as 
laurel wreaths.? Rather than wear this on his right arm, the emperor 
appears later seem to have worn this crown on his head. At least, 
both emperors crossed the Forum ‘crowned’ (6TebevTec).3! 


28. Three Military Treatises, ed. Haldon, 140-7: ‘The victorious return of the Christ- 
loving emperor Basil from campaign in the regions of Tephrike and Germanikeia'. 

29. Three Military Treatises, ed. Haldon, 142.752. A scholion explains that the tunic 
the emperor wore (not the Kaisar's diadem, as it may appear from the sentence 
structure) was called 'rose-cluster'. ‘Rose-cluster’ (po80fotTpvv) is also used to describe 
the ‘gold-embroidered breastplate-style tunic’ worn during Theophilos’ entry (148.838). 

30. Three Military Treatises, ed. Haldon, 143, offers the translation: ‘[The Eparch 
and the emperor's representative] presented to the emperor a golden crown, after the 
old custom, along with other crowns of laurel, as symbols of victory.’ It is clear, 
however, that the ‘old custom’ does not refer solely to the presentation of a golden 
crown, but also to the laurel wreaths. See pp. 138-9 for the standardised account of a 
fifth- or sixth-century imperial entry, and particularly the entry by Justinian I (11 
August 559) who was received without the presentation of crowns. 

31. Three Military Treatises, ed. Haldon, 144.784. The description in the Vira Basilii 
of Basil I’s celebrations in 879 refers to his coronation with the ‘crown of victory’ 
(viknc otebavw). See Theophanes continuatus, loannes Caminiata, Symeon Magister, 
Georgius Monachus continuatus, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn 1825) 271. Cf. Genesios 
on the Reigns of the Emperors, tr. A. Kaldellis (Byzantina Australiensia 11. Canberra 
1998) 100, n. 450. It is suggested that Basil I had particular reasons for wishing to 
be crowned once more. See also McCormick, Eternal Victory, 156-7. Several crowns 
may be worn during the course of a single ceremony, for which see De Cerimoniis, 
book 1, ch. 37, which records the use of white, red, green and blue stemmata for portions 
of particular processions to and from Hagia Sophia. Constantini Porphyrogeniti De 
Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, 2 vols., ed. J. Reiske, CSHB (Bonn 1829) I, 187-91. A. 
Christophilopoulou, ‘Ta cic Tobç vaobs Thc KovoravrivomóAeoc abToKpatopiKa 
otéuuata’, Hellenika 15 (1957) 279-85, suggested that the colours were those of the 
precious stones. However, M. McCormick, ‘Crowns’, ODB I, 554, prefers visible 
coloured cloth (presumably silk) linings. 
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The differences between Theophilos’ and Basil I’s triumphal entries 
are, therefore, quite marked with regard to use of headgear. If he had 
access to his grandfather’s treatise on expeditions, and the composition 
of the only surviving manuscript (Cod. Lip. Rep. I 17) in the imperial 
scriptorium between 963 and 969 under the supervision of Basil the 
parakoimomenos strongly suggests that he did, Basil II appears to 
have followed Theophilos’ example.?? In fact, he is more likely to 
have had in mind the example of John I Tzimiskes, who, as we shall 
see shortly, had in 971 celebrated a victory over the Bulgarians with 
a triumphal entry involving a toupha. As we have already noted, both 
Skylitzes and Zonaras state clearly that Basil II wore the crested 
golden crown during his entry. Indeed, the toupha seems to have 
been well known to authors of the period, and, as Tzetzes stated, a 
version was there for all to see on the equestrian statue of Justinian 
in the Augusteion. 

The first description of this statue was provided by Procopius, and 
it was still in the Augusteion in the eighth century, although the 
subject was then not so widely known.” It is the subject of a famous 
renaissance drawing discovered in the Seraglio Library in Istanbul 
in 1864, which was transferred to Budapest in 1877.74 As Mango has 


32. On the date of composition of the Leipzig Codex, which alone contains the 
longer treatise of expeditions (C), see Three Military Treatises, ed. Haldon, 37, 53, 
54-61. 

33. Procopius, Aed, 1.2.1; Procopius IV. De Aedificiis libri IV, ed. J. Haury (Leipzig 
1964) 15-16. For commentary see G. Prinzing, ‘Das Bild Justinians I’, Fontes Minores 
7, ed. D. Simon (Frankfurt am Main 1986) 1-99; C. Mango, ‘The columns of Justinian 
and his successors', in his Studies in Constantinople, no. X, 1-20. For the eighth- 
century situation, see A. Cameron & J. Herrin, eds. & tr., Constantinople in the Eighth 
Century. Parastaseis Syntomai Chronikai (Leiden 1984) 148-9, 262-3. The toupha is 
visible, its plume picked out in red, in a twelfth-century miniature of Constantinople 
(Cod. Vat. gr. 751, fol. 26r) which depicts Justinian's column. See S. Papadaki-Oekland 
"The representation of Justinian's column in a Byzantine miniature of the twelfth 
century', BZ 83 (1990) 63-71, esp. 68. Details of the column c. 1348-c. 1422 are also 
provided by Russian eye-witnesses, although none mentions the toupha: G. Majeska, 
Russian Travellers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D.C. 1984) 237-40. 

34. However, as Mango notes, the form of the toupha may have changed somewhat 
during the reign of Theophilos, at least on the statue, after it fell down. It was restored 
and replaced by a bold steeplejack (skalotes) who scaled the 100-foot column. The 
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pointed out, the drawing also corresponds to the verbose description, 
contained in an ekphrasis on the Augusteion, offered by Pachymeres 
in the late thirteenth century: 


A man unfriendly to hirsuteness as regards the beard [i.e. beardless]; the hair 
of his head shorn over his brown, and behind not even reaching down to his 
neck, so that he appears to take pleasure in the cropping of hair. But of what 
type is the helmet on his head which does not cover it all and adorns the 
wearer? For it neither lies in breadth, nor is it shaped in a round form, but 
where it touches the head it appears to be a crown (atTépavoc), evenly 
encircling the temples and the brow. From here upward it gently extends in 
size and reaches up to a great height, forming golden feathers for the head.” 


Piecing together the scattered evidence, we can surmise that the 
toupha was adopted from a Persian model and worn by East Roman 
emperors in triumphal celebrations from at least the time of Justinian 
to the time of Tzetzes, although it was probably not in continuous 
use. Moreover, a prototype was permanently on display, adorning the 
equestrian statue of Justinian in the Augusteion. However, in Basil 
II'S psalter illumination, the emperor does not wear, nor, more 
significantly, is he offered, the toupha. Indeed, we should remember 
that the associated poem specifically states that his stemma is the 
symbol of rulership, and the spear he is handed by Archangel Michael 
represents victories. 

Relating the portrait and poem to other features of the psalter, it 
is clear that Basil’s qualities as a ruler, if not his particular exploits, 
are to be compared with those of King David. The portrait illumination 
(fol. Illr) is juxtaposed with a composite illustration of David's actions 
in six panels (fol. 4v). Thus the scenes of David killing the bear and 


most accessible version of this drawing, and hence illustration of the toupha, is the 
frontispiece of volume seven of the Loeb edition of Procopius. See also Prinzing, ‘Das 
Bild Justinians I’, Abbildung 7; Mango, ‘The columns of Justinian and his successors’, 
first unnumbered page. 

35. George Pachymeres, ‘Ekphrasis on the Augusteion’, in Nicephori Gregorae 
byzantina historia, ed. I. Schopen, CSHB (Bonn 1830) II, 1217-20 at 1219-20. The 
translation is Mango’s, “Justinian's equestrian statue’, 3 [= Letter, 351]. A fuller version 
is offered at C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1972) 
112-13. 

36. Jolivet-Lévy, 'L'image du pouvoir', 450. 
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lion may be intended to remind Basil of his own victory over 
‘barbarians’ who are often compared in panegyrical literature to wild 
beasts. (One is reminded of the hunt scene of the Troyes casket.) 
However, Basi! is also reminded of his own humility, as David prays 
for forgiveness for his adultery. Basil was unmarried and notoriously 
celibate. The David scenes, therefore, represent general virtues 
appropriate to a ruler, and cannot be considered as illustrative of 
particular episodes in Basil’s reign.” That is also the case with the 
portrait illumination. While it cannot be doubted that this image 
represents Basil as a warrior emperor, and the associated poem credits 
the martyrs with bringing him victories, it is a general portrait which 
cannot be associated with any certainty to a specific episode, and 
certainly cannot be interpreted as representing the celebrations to 
mark Basil's victory over the Bulgarians.?^* Once this association is 
removed from consideration, there seems to be no reason not to regard 


37. H. Maguire, ‘Images of the Court’, in Evans & Wixom, eds., The Glory of 
Byzantium, 182-9) at 188; N. P. Sevéenko, ‘Illuminating the Liturgy: illustrated service 
books in Byzantium, in L. Safran, ed., Heaven on Earth. Art and the Church in 
Byzantium (University Park, PA 1998) 186-228 at 201, 203-4. For further comments 
on the model provided by David, see Jolivet-Lévy, ‘L'image du pouvoir’, 460-2; 
Wessel, ‘David’ (see note 6), and ‘Kaiserbild’, Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, 
III, 722-853 at 758-60. 

38. Jolivet-Lévy, ‘L'image du pouvoir’, 469: ‘Qw il s'agisse de portraits officiels ou 
d'iconographie typologique, l'image du pouvoir reste dans l'ensemble conventionelle 
et "universelle", dans la mesure oü elle ne se refére que rarement à des circonstances 
historiques particulières ... Ce n'est que plus tard, à partir du XIe siècle, que commence 
à se manifester un certain intérét pour la représentation d'événements historiques 
précis’. Pace Spatharakis, “Three portraits of the Early Comnenian Period’, 18, who 
maintains that ‘Any military successes [the emperor] might score would be the result 
of divine help and on such occasions he is again shown receiving the victor's diadem 
from Christ or another representative of God'. The two examples he cites are the 
aforementioned portrait of Basil I (note 3 above) and the psalter portrait considered 
here. Both, as we have seen, can be shown not to relate to a particular victory. On 
the ubiquity of the 'symbolic coronation of the [Macedonian] emperor by Christ or a 
delegated figure (Virgin, angel or saint)’, see Jolivet-Lévy, 'L'image du pouvoir’, 
445-52. On coronation by an angel, see Wessel, ‘Kaiserbild’, 751-2. On twelfth-century 
imperial portraits illustrating specific historical episodes, see P. Magdalino & R. Nelson, 
"The emperor in Byzantine art of the twelfth century', BF 8 (1982) 123-83, esp. 158-9, 
169-77. However, Magdalino and Nelson emphasise continuity as well as innovation, 
and, while noting Cutler's intervention, appear to accept Grabar's conclusions on the 
date and context for the psalter portrait (158), and also the Gunthertuch (155). 
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the production of the psalter as contemporaneous with that of the 
menologion, around the year 1000. 


The Bamberger Gunthertuch 

The Gunthertuch, a Byzantine silk now housed in the treasury of 
Bamberg Cathedral, was discovered during restoration work on 22 
December 1830, in the grave of Gunther, Bishop of Bamberg 
(1057-65).°° Bishop Gunther had acquired the silk in Constantinople 
during the great pilgrimage of 1064-5, on which he died (d. 23 July 
1065). The silk shows an emperor wearing the stemma and carrying 
the labarum, mounted on a white horse. He is flanked by two women 
wearing mural crowns: these are clearly tychai who personify cities. 
The tychai have bare feet, since they, and the citizens they represent, 
are the emperor’s douloi. They wear ankle-length transparent gowns, 
over which are worn opaque coloured tunics in blue (left) and green 
(right). The colour of the tunic is all that distinguishes the tychai, 
who are mirror images of each other, except for the tokens they offer 
the emperor: she on the right offers what appears to be a stemma 
(this part of the silk is badly damaged), and she on the left a crested 
crown, a tiara or toupha.*® The classic interpretation of the silk, its 
production and meaning, like that of Basil’s psalter illumination, was 
provided by A. Grabar, who maintained that it, like the illumination, 
should be associated with Basil Is celebrations following his victory 
in Bulgaria.*! Until recently this attribution seemed certain.? However, 


39. 5. Müller-Christensen, Das Guntertuch im Bamberger Domschatz (Bamberg 1984) 
6. See also S. Miiller-Christensen, ‘Beobachtungen zum Bamberger Gunthertuch’, 
Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, n.f. 17 (1966) 9-16. 

40. Far fuller and better descriptions of the Gunthertuch are provided by Grabar and 
Prinzing, cited below. See also the excellent photos in Rom und Byzanz. Schatzkam- 
merstiicke aus bayerischen Sammlungen, ed. R. Baumstark (Munich 998) 206-10. The 
photograph at Maguire, ‘Imperial gardens’, 188, has been reversed. 

41. A. Grabar, “La soie byzantine de l'évéque Gunther à la cathédrale de Bamberg’, 
L'art de la fin de l'antiquité et du Moyen Age, 3 vols. (Paris 1968) I, 213-27; reprinted 
with new pagination from Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, n.f. 8 (1956). 
Grabar (p. 227) wrongly considered Basil's use of the toupha to be unique. 

42. See, for example, Jolivet-Lévy, *L'image du pouvoir’, 456. The identification of 
Basil was contested by H. Wentzel, ‘Das byzantinische Erbe der ottonischen Kaiser. 
Hypothesen über den Brautschatz der Theophano', Aachener Künstblatter des 
Museumsvereins 43 (1972) 11-96. 
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Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice 
Psalter of Basil II, (od. Marc. gr. 17, fol. 3r) 
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Fig. 2 
Bamberg, Cathedral Treasury, silk from tomb of Bishop Gunther. 
Bayerisches Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege, Miinchen. 
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in 1993 Günter Prinzing advanced a convincing alternative: he 
associated the production of the Gunthertuch with the victory 
celebrations held to mark John Tzimiskes’ victory over the Rus and 
Bulgarians in 971.9 

Tzimiskes’ campaigns against the Rus at the lower Danube, and 
his subsequent annexation of Bulgaria, are well documented, and we 
need not detain ourselves with details here. (We will return to one 
episode shortly.) Upon his re-entry into the city, the emperor enjoyed 
splendid triumphal victory celebrations. Leo and Skylitzes provide 
interlocking, if occasionally contradictory, accounts of the celebrations, 
which together provide the crux of Prinzing’s argument.** According 
to Leo, Tzimiskes rode a white horse behind a wagon containing an 
icon of the Virgin and the Bulgarian imperial regalia, in particular 
two crowns. Behind the emperor rode Boris, the deposed Bulgarian 
tsar.?^ Upon reaching the Forum of Constantine, the emperor was 
acclaimed before Boris was symbolically divested of his imperial 
regalia. Then the procession moved on to Hagia Sophia where Boris’ 
imperial crown was given to God, and the former tsar was given the 
Byzantine rank of magistros." Thus, his authority and the symbols 
of it were absorbed within the imperial hierarchy, and the independent 
realm of Bulgaria was absorbed into the Byzantine oikoumene. 
Although several details in Leo the Deacon's account are ignored or 
contradicted by Skylitzes, three points are certain. First, John Tzimiskes 
rode a white horse during the procession. Second, the Bulgarian 


43. G. Prinzing, 'Das Bamberger Gunthertuch in neuer Sicht', BS 54 (1993) 218-31. 

44. Leo the Deacon, 158-9; Skylitzes, 310; Hunger, ‘Reditus Imperatoris', 29. 

45. The scene is depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes, fol. 172v (a). See S. Cirac 
Estopanan, Skyllitzes Maritensis, I. Reproducciones et Minituras (Barcelona & Madrid 
1965) 174, 374, fig. 450; O. Grabar & M. Manoussacas, L'illustration du manuscrit 
de Skylitzés de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Madrid (Venice 1979) plate 34 & fig. 
221. Notably, no image of Basil’s triumphal entry is included: folios 186v. to 195, 
where it would have been, are not illustrated. 

46. Skylitzes, 310; Leo the Deacon, 158, omits this episode and appears to imply 
that the highly symbolic divestiture took place in the palace. This seems less likely. 
For further comment see McCormick, Eternal Victory, 174. 

47. Prinzing, ‘Bamberger Gunthertuch’, 230, has suggested that the silk itself may 
have been hung in Hagia Sophia at this time, and was still there when Bishop Gunther 
visited in 1064-5, 
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imperial regalia played a central role in the triumphal ceremony, and 
this contained two crowns. Third, both authors explicitly state that 
the second crown was a tiara, which as we have already seen is 
identical with the toupha. The Gunthertuch shows a triumphant 
emperor sitting astride a white horse being handed two crowns: one 
(mostly lost) a stemma, the other a toupha. 

A further subject of considerable importance is the identity of the 
two tychai, that is the identity of the cities they personify, who are 
shown handing the emperor the two crowns. Schramm, and afterwards 
Deer, saw the tychai as personifying the Old and New Romes.*® 
Grabar argued for the personification of Constantinople and Athens, 
where Basil II celebrated his two victories; a solution which need 
no longer detain us.” Prinzing suggested that both tychai represent 
only Constantinople, and more particularly two of the demes, the 
political factions, who would have acclaimed the victorious emperor, 
Tzimiskes, upon his entry into the city.” It is indeed striking that the 
two tychai are identical, and wear similar robes, one blue and the 
other green, thus representing the Blues and the Greens. The tychai 
are wearing make-up, depicted against the background of a bridal 
canopy bedecked with flowers: they are brides to Tzimiskes’ 
conquering bridegroom. The association with Constantinople, which 
would have been bedecked with flowers, laurel branches and silken 
hangings, is certain.>' Still, Prinzing invites further comment, and it 
strikes me that we can find an additional significance in the fact that 
there are two tychai. Why two tychai, one might ask, when there 
were four demes? (We lack white and red tychai.) Perhaps there was 
a second silk. Certainly the fact that there were two Bulgarian crowns 
may offer the solution. However, it was surely not beyond the wit 
of the artist to have included an additional allusion. 


48. Schramm, ‘Das Herrscherbild', 159-61; J. Déer, Die heilige Krone Ungarns 
(Vienna 1966) 59. 

49. Grabar, ‘La soie byzantine de l'évéque Gunther’, 227. 

50. Prinzing, ‘Bamberger Gunthertuch’, 228-9. For the role played by the demes in 
the triumphal entries by Theophilos and Basil I, see Three Military Treatises, ed. 
Haldon, 142-5, 148-9, 279-80; McCormick, Eternal Victory, 204-5. 

51. Cf. Maguire, ‘Imperial gardens’, 188-9. 
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In the account of Tzimiskes’ Bulgarian campaigns offered by Leo 
the Deacon and Skylitzes, Bulgaria falls with the capture of its two 
principal Bulgarian strongholds, Preslav and Dristra. Preslav was the 
capital of the Bulgarian realm, where dwelt the Bulgarian tsar. However, 
the fate of Bulgaria lay with Dristra, where the Rus under Svyatoslav 
had established control, and Tzimiskes therefore laid a siege. Leo the 
Deacon and Skylitzes provide detailed accounts of the fight for Dristra, 
which show remarkable similarities.’ It seems that both authors have 
drawn from a common source, and we may suggest that this was an 
official account of the episode which was produced for Tzimiskes on 
his triumphant return to Constantinople. Leo, writing shortly after the 
events he describes, places greater emphasis on Tzimiskes’ abilities 
as a general, recounting how he rallied his troops after the heroic 
death of a certain Anemas, and personally led a renewed assault on 
the Rus.” Skylitzes omits the emperor’s final charge, but emulates 
Leo in recounting how suddenly a wind storm, divinely-inspired, 
heralded the appearance of St. Theodore the Stratelate mounted on a 
white steed. This deus ex machina signals the defeat of the Rus, and 
brings an end to the narrative for both Leo and Skylitzes. The appearance 
of the martyr, and consequent victory, confirmed the legitimacy of 
Tzimiskes’ protracted campaign in Bulgaria, and was seen to absolve 
him for his role in the murder of his predecessor, the emperor 
Nikephoros Phokas. God was on Tzimiskes’ side. 

To mark his victory Tzimiskes revived the Roman practice of 
renaming cities: Preslav was renamed Ioannoupolis, after the emperor 
himself. Lead seals discovered during excavations in Preslav prove 
that the city thus renamed was placed under the command of Katakalon 
protospatharios and strategos.** Furthermore, a second city was 
renamed Theodoroupolis, and we have the seal of a certain Sisinios 
who was appointed as strategos.>° The identification of Theodoroupolis 


52. S. McGrath ‘The battles of Dorostolon (971): Rhetoric and Reality’, in T.S. 
Miller & J. Nesbitt, ed., Peace and War in Byzantium. Essays in Honor of George 
T. Dennis, S.J. (Washington, D.C. 1995) 152-64, provides an intelligent commentary 
on the two passages. 

53. Leo the Deacon, 153-4; McGrath, “The battles of Dorostolon’, 161-2. 

54. I. Iordanov, Pechatite ot strategiiata v Preslav (971-1088) (Sofia 1993) 134-5. 

55. lordanov, Pechatite, 124-5. 
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has been debated, but given the location of the miracle it seems likely 
that we can trust Leo the Deacon, who states plainly that it was 
Dristra? The act of renaming cities confirms that Tzimiskes had 
determined to use his victory to maximum political advantage in 
Constantinople. His victory in Bulgaria, and in particular the divine 
intervention, confirmed his legitimacy. It is possible that the two 
tychai on the silk, produced to mark this victory, alluded also to the 
two principal cities captured and renamed during the victorious 
campaign: Preslav-Ioannoupolis, and Dristra- Theodoroupolis.?? This 
is merely possible, but it is highly probable that the Gunthertuch 
illustrates Tzimiskes’, and not Basil II’s, triumphal entry into 
Constantinople following victory in Bulgaria.” 


A context for the Bulgar-slayer: four portraits in the Refectory 
of the Monastery of Saint Mokios in Constantinople 

Both psalter illumination and Gunthertuch have been, to my mind, 
convincingly shown to bear no relation whatsoever to Basil’s victory 
in Bulgaria. If we explore contemporary texts we find entirely the 
same dearth of attention paid to Basil’s Bulgarian wars, and not a 
single reference before 1185 to his being called Voulgaroktonos.?? 
During the twelfth century, however, Basil's reputation was reworked 
in the courts of the three Komnenian emperors, Alexios I (1081-118), 
John II (1118-43) and Manuel I (1143-80), who wished to portray 
themselves as great warriors and generals. Moreover, the origins of 
the Komnenian ascent to power was associated with the promotion 
of their progenitor by Basil. Thus several authors writing under, or 
about, Alexios Komnenos draw attention to the promotion of his 
great-grandfather, the patrikios Manuel Komnenos Erotikos. Anna 
Komnene in particular, claims Manuel was named strategos autokrator 


56. Leo the Deacon, 158; I. Hutter, "Theodorupolis', in Aetos. Studies in Honour of 
Cyril Mango, ed. 1. Sevéenko et al. (Stuttgart & Leipzig 1998) 181-90. 

57. In discussing this suggestion with Günter Prinzing, he noted that this possibility 
had also been raised when he presented his paper in 1992. To my knowledge, the 
anonymous questioner has not developed or published her or his idea. 

58. Prinzing's redating has been accepted in Rom und Byzanz, ed. Baumstark, 206. 

59. Stephenson, ‘The legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer', 116-29. 
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of the East during Basil’s struggles with Bardas Skleros. Manuel’s 
brother, Nikephoros Komnenos, held the rank of protospatharios and 
the command of Vaspourkan.9? 

In 1185-6 a rebellion by Vlachs and Bulgarians in the lands between 
the Balkan mountains and the lower Danube led to the foundation 
of what is now called the ‘Second Bulgarian Empire’. According to 
George Akropolites, writing in the later thirteenth century, Kalojan, 
the ruler of the Vlachs and Bulgarians after 1196, began to call 
himself Romaioktonos, ‘the Roman-slayer’, because he had heard 
that in the past the Roman emperor Basil had taken the name 
Voulgaroktonos to mark his victories over the Bulgarians.9! For Kalojan 
to invoke, and invert, the reputation of the Bulgar-slayer suggests 
that the Byzantines were alluding to Basil's exploits in the context 
of the renewed struggles in the northern Balkans. This is confirmed 
by the historian Niketas Choniates, who records that the emperor 
Isaak Il Angelos (1185-95) failed in his attempts to crush the Vlachs 
and Bulgarians because he paid no heed to the Bulgar-slayer. After 
his first encounter with his enemies, Isaak returned swiftly to his 
capital to celebrate a premature victory. This earned him the opprobrium 
of the krites Leo Monasteriotes who observed that ‘Basil 
Voulgaroktonos' had predicted a Vlach rebellion in his writings lodged 
in the monastery at Sosthenion, but Isaak had failed to heed his 
warning by withdrawing his forces too promptly. So, when the Vlachs 
returned across the Danube, bringing with them Cuman allies, they 
found the plains 'swept clean and emptied of Byzantine troops ... 
[Therefore] they were not content merely to preserve their own 
possessions and to assume control over Mysia, but also were compelled 
to wreak havoc against Byzantine lands and unite the political power 


60. Anne Comnéne, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib, 3 vols. (Paris 1937-45) III, 9-10. Cf. 
Skylitzes, 323, where Manuel, called simply Erotikos, guards Nikaia against Skleros. 
Nicéphore Bryennios Histoire, ed. & tr. P. Gautier, CFHB IX (Brussels 1979) 74-5, 
names Manuel as founder of his dynasty. 

61. Georgii Acropolitae Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig 1903) I, 18.19-20; 
23.16-19. 
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of the Mysians and Bulgarians into one polity (dynasteian) as of 
old’. 

Why should an author writing of the events of 1185-6 choose to 
compare Isaak with Basil, and more particularly why should he, 
apparently for the first time, call Basil Voulgaroktonos? The simplest 
answer seems to be because Isaak himself was seeking to make the 
comparison. That is, Isaak appears to have wished to rework the 
image of Basil to bolster his own campaigns of ‘reconquest’ in the 
northern Balkans. Among Isaak’s first acts as emperor was to strike 
a deal with the Hungarian King Béla IH (1172-96) whereby he married 
Béla’s daughter, and recovered as her dowry the region of Nis- 
Branitevo.* In an oration to mark the wedding Niketas Choniates 
addressed Isaak as barbaroktonos.“ Niketas Choniates, therefore, our 
principal source for this crucial period, who provides us with the first 
extant use of Voulgaroktonos, also refers to Isaak with a similar 
triumphal epithet. Such epithets were increasingly common in the 
later twelfth-century, and were a staple of court panegyric.9? Many 
examples can be found in the extant orations of Theodore Prodromos, 
composed principally during the reign of John I Komneos (1118-43), 
as well as in those of the so-called 'Manganeios' Prodromos in praise 


62. Nicetae Choniatae historiae, ed. J.-L. van Dieten, CFHB XI/1 (Berlin 1975) 
373-4. The editor notes (at pp. lvi, xciii) that this section belongs to the b(revior) 
version of the text. Therefore, it was first written c. 1195-1203, and is the first extant 
use of the term Voulgaroktonos. 

63. Nicetae Choniatae historiae, 368. 

64. G. Moravesik, ed., Fontes Byzantini historiae Hungariae aevo ducum et regum 
ex stirpe Árpád descendentium (Budapest 1984) 262-4 at 262. The significance of the 
use of barbaroktonos, and its relation to Kalojan’s subsequent claim to be Romaioktonos, 
was noted by G. Prinzing, Die Bedeutung Bulgariens und Serbiens in den Jahren 
1204-1219 in Zusammenhang mit der Entstehung und Entwicklung der byzantinischen 
Teilstaaten nach der Einnahme Konstantinopels infolge des 4. Kreuzzuges (Miscellanea 
Byzantina Monacensia 12. Munich 1972) 58-9, 74 n. 62. 

65. C.D. Buck & W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives 
(Chicago 1944) 282-3, lists 102 compound adjectives with the nasal termination 
*-ktonos' (and 71 more with ‘-phonos’), many of which were used by more than one 
author. The list includes seven examples used in the twelfth century by John Tzetzes 
and Theodore Balsamon, but not Choniates nor Prodromos. 
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of Manuel Komnenos.® However, since the Bulgarians were at this 
time under Byzantine rule, they, unlike the Scythians and Persians, 
being the Pechenegs, Cumans and Seljuk Turks, required no slayer. 
This changed in 1185, when Bulgarians once again became enemies 
and, therefore, barbarians. 

We find a series of triumphal epithets which link the Komnenoi 
with Basil, slayers all, in a poem associated with a series of portraits, 
now lost. A late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century manuscript 
(Cod. Marc. gr. 524) preserves a poem (fol. 46r) which relates to the 
construction by Manuel I of a new hall to serve as a refectory for 
the monastery of St. Mokios, in the western part of Constantinople. 
It begins as follows:°® 


On the hall newly built by the emperor the Lord Manuel, to serve as a refectory 
for the monks, wherein was represented beside himself, his grandfather, the 
emperor Lord Alexios, and his father the emperor Lord John, as well as the 
Bulgar-slayer Lord Basil. 


If buildings were naturally endowed with a voice then surely the monastery 
of Mokios ... would have said that it had been fashioned by imperial hands. 
Indeed the four emperors represented here remind viewers that Emperor Basil, 
who transformed the honed sword (ud xaipav) of the Bulgarians into the 
plow in his unblemished reign, first made it into a habitation of monks, and 
that Alexios Komnenos the Persian-slayer (TepOOKTOVOG) instituted for them 
a communal life and furnished them most abundantly with every necessity; 
that his son the purple-born John, the ruin of the Scythians and Persians 
(ExvOozepoóAcO0poc) ceaselessly poured out benefactions in countless ways; 


66. For example: Theodoros Prodromos, historische Gedichte, ed. W. Hórandner 
(Vienna 1974), poem XVI, 276-85 at 2777.7, John is addressed as IlepoóAe0pe 
Yxv0oóaAuarokTÓve, ‘ruin of the Persians, and slayer of the Scytho-dalmatians’. 
Similarly, in poem XVIII, 302-8 at 305.83, John is IIepookoTóvoc, ‘slayer of the 
Persians’. Elsewhere (poem X, c, 251.22) John is IIepooAéra and (poem II, 186.46) 
Xkv0oAoiyé. Poem (348-62) marks Manuel I's triumphal celebrations of 1149. The 
poems of-Manganeios Prodromos, which will be published with an English translation 
by Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys, are, judging from the few I have examined, replete 
with similar imagery. See poems 1, 2 and 27 (addressing Manuel's campaigns against 
the Serbs and Hungarians, delivered, I believe, between December 1150 and April 
1151), and poems 7 and 31 (probably delivered in 1155). 

67. S. Lampros, Neos Hellenomnemon 8, 2 (191i) 127-8; partial translation by 
Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 226-7, who omits all the martial imagery save 
Persoktonos. 
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and their descendant, Manuel the purple-bloom emperor, at whose very name 
trembles the Paion, the Italian, the Dalmatian, the Persian, the Scythian, and 
by whose rule the four corners of the earth are enriched; he increases these 
donations many times more. 


As the poem relates, the monastery owed much to the four emperors 
portrayed on the walls of the hall: Manuel and John Komnenos, who 
were great benefactors, Alexios who made the monastery coenobitic, 
and Basil who first turned the fourth-century church of St. Mokios 
into a monastery. The principal point of significance, however, in 
understanding how the emperors were portrayed is the martial nature 
of the images described, and the fact that they are described with 
triumphal epithets. Manuel Komnenos is lauded for his triumphs over 
Hungarians, Italians, Serbs, Turks and Cumans, allowing us to date 
the poem to the second half of his reign. Indeed, the list of epithets 
closely resembles those used in the intitulatio of Manuel’s conciliar 
edict of 1166, which was subsequently displayed in Hagia Sophia. 
This then would provide us with a tentative terminus post quem for 
the poem.“ Manuel’s father, John Komnenos enjoys the compound 
distinction of being the ruin of both Scythians and Persians, the 
Pechenegs and Turks. Perhaps most significantly, Alexios Komnenos 
is called Persoktonos, recalling his wars with the Seljuk Turks, and 
echoing the epithet used by Theodore Prodromos for John Komnenos. 
Notably, Basil’s victory over the Bulgarians is mentioned in a far 
less martial manner: the poet uses the biblical allusion to the beating 
of swords into plowshares. Basil is not called Voulgaroktonos in the 
body of the poem, but this epithet does appear in the introductory 


68. C. Mango, ‘The conciliar edict of 1166’, DOP 17 (1963) 317-30, 324. The Mokios : 
portraits were clearly an imperial commission, in contrast to others which were 
commissioned by imperial subjects. As Kinnamos records, this was ‘the custom among 
men placed in authority’: Ioannis Cinnami epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis 
gestarum, ed. A. Meinecke, CSHB (Bonn 1836) 266. See Magdalino & Nelson, ‘The 
emperor in Byzantine art’, 135-7, 142-6, for translations of two complementary poems: 
Cod. Marc. gr. 524, fol. 34r-v and fol. 112v. The first describes a series of portraits, 
of Alexios, John and Manuel, with a similar array of barbarians portrayed as Manuel’s 
subjects, but no Basil. The second describes the decoration of the new kouboukleion 
at the Blachernae Palace, constructed c. 1165. Manuel is shown to ‘triumph over 
Dalmatians, Persians, Dacians and every barbarian faithless race’. 
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lemma (which I have translated in italics). The lemma was added to 
explain the original location and context of the poem when it was 
copied into this, or an earlier manuscript. It probably dates, therefore, 
from the thirteenth century. This, and the other poems noted, are the 
tip of a panegyrical iceberg. They demonstrate that the emperor as 
slayer of various barbarians had become a touchstone in the militaristic 
atmosphere at the courts of the Komnenoi and Angeloi, and it was 
here that Basil the younger, porphyrogennetos, son of Romanos, 
emerged as Voulgaroktonos. 


Department of History, 
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Abstract 


This paper examines the Cadaster of Thebes, an eleventh-century Byzantine 
fiscal document, to see what light it sheds on both the intention and ability 
of the Byzantine bureaucracy to maintain a formal taxation system based on 
land registration. While the document attests to efforts at maintaining such a 
system, the quality of record keeping in the Cadaster of Thebes is insufficient 
for the document to play the role formally accorded to it within that system. 
It is suggested that Byzantine cadasters aided taxation by creating the impression 
of a pervasive imperial government and ceremonially connecting every 
household to the emperor through his interceding administrators. 


While death and taxes are the only certainties in life, taxation is more 
difficult. Simple methods of brutish extortion are extremely effective 
on a small scale but cannot easily be centralized to support a large 
political organization. More formal bureaucratic systems can maximize 
wealth extraction from large numbers of people but require technology, 
expertise and expense proportionate to the size of the task. 

Some medieval states were able to elaborate centralized taxation 
systems based on the ability of the state bureaucracy to create and 
sustain detailed and accurate records of the state’s natural and human 
resources. The land tenure and taxation system of the Tang dynasty 
required accurate registration of all households.! Records of Abbasid 
and Samanid administration testify to registers of taxable land the 


1. D.C. Twitchett, Financial Administration under the T'ang Dynasty (Cambridge 
21970) 1-48. 
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the tax due.? In a fashion similar to these other successors of classical 
empires, maintenance of formal bureaucratic state structures was a 
defining characteristic of the Byzantine Empire in the early Middle 
Ages through the eleventh century.’ 

Byzantine descriptions of the fiscal system indicate that the fisc 
endeavoured to maintain a cadaster, or register of land and its 
cultivators. The point of establishing a cadaster was to divide the 
process of appropriation between two officials; one who would survey 
the land and determine tax burdens, and one who would use that 
survey to collect the taxes.^ The government understood that excessive 
taxation would diminish state revenues by causing death and flight 
among the peasant cultivators. The assessor therefore was charged 
with temporarily reducing tax assessments when necessary.) The 


2. C.E. Bosworth, ‘Abu ' Abdallah al-Khwarazami on the Technical Terms of the 
Secretary's Art: A Contribution to the Administrative History of Mediaeval Islam', 
Journal of the Economic and social history of the Orient 12.2 (1969) 113-164; 120-121. 
B. Lewis, ‘Daftar’, in Encyclopedia of Islam, CD-ROM Edition (Leiden 1999) II 77. 
C. Cahen ‘Kanun’, in Encyclopedia of Islam, IV 556. 

3. That wealth extraction by the state in the form of taxation continued to outweigh 
private extraction in the form of rent or tribute, is pivotal for Haldon's analysis of 
Byzantine society: ‘until the eleventh century at least, the transformed structures of 
the ancient state provided the dominant structures of the Byzantine social formation’. 
J. Haldon, Byzantium in the seventh century (Cambridge ?1997) 455-458. The importance 
of this continuity for the empire is succinctly explained by M. Whittow, The making 
of Byzantium 600-1025 (Berkeley 1996) 104-6. For a more general description of 
Byzantine society as characterized and formed by formal state structures see David 
Jacoby, ‘The encounter of two societies: western conquerors and Byzantines in the 
Peloponnesus after the fourth crusade’, American Historical Review 78 (1973) 875-880, 
reprinted as Recherches sur la Méditerranée orientale du XIle au XVe siècle (London 
1979). 

4. A. Kazhdan, 'Taxation', in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. A. Kazhdan 
et.al. (Oxford 1992) 2015-17. In the Marcian Treatise on taxation the official registering 
land is called the epoptes and the one collecting the taxes is the dioiketes. See F. Délger, 
Beitrüge zue Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig-Berlin 1927) 
116, 122 (hereafter Dólger, Beiträge). On Byzantine fiscal history see N. Oikonomidés, 
Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance (IXe-Xle s.) (Athens 1996) 24-41 (hereafter 
Oikonomidés, Fiscalité. 

5. On tax relief, sympatheia, see the Marcian Treatise, ed. Dólger, Beiträge, 118-20; 
M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre à Byzance due Vle au Xle siécle (Paris 1992) 
339-408. 
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government also wanted accurate information about how much tax 
collectors were supposed to get and held them accountable.’ 

Given the continuous investment in educated labour needed for 
these centralized systems to work, it 1s reasonable to question whether 
they ever functioned in reality as they did on paper. While scholars 
clearly cannot assume that every scheme recorded in imperial fiscal 
bureaus was followed to the letter, neither can they dismiss the power 
of pre-modern bureaucracies out of hand. Scholars discounted the 
complex Tang registration system as an administrative fiction until 
examples of the household registers were discovered. These documents 
contain the lists of household members and property precisely as 
official administrative dictates required.’ Similarly, one might be 
tempted to doubt that Byzantine tax assessors ever gave tax reductions, 
were it not for the archival documents attesting to the practice. 
Scholars of Byzantine fiscal history need to study both the theoretical 
system and its implementation. 

. This paper will examine a fragment of an eleventh-century Byzantine 
fiscal document known as the Cadaster of Thebes to see what light 


6. Both salaried officials and tax farmers ‘are attested throughout Byzantine history, 
but tax farming became very frequent after the middle of the eleventh century, when 
the generic term praktor (or energon, “manager”) came to designate the tax collector’ 
— N. Oikonomidés, ‘Tax Collectors’, in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 2017- 
18. The state's interest lay in extracting the maximum amount of revenue possible 
without damaging the tax base. This would lead the government to avoid tax farming 
whenever possible. That tax farmers are attested at times shows that the fiscal bureau 
was not always able to function with maximum efficiency. 

7. The documents are late seventh- and eighth-century household registers from Tun- 
huang and Turfan discovered at the turn of the 20th century. The household registers, 
recording all members of each family and all lands in their possession, were the basis 
of the census and the 'chün-t'ien' (or ‘fair-field’) land-tenure system: Twitchett, 
Financial Administration under the T'ang Dynasty, 5-7. 

8. Sympatheia tax reductions are recorded in a number of documents including 
document 30 in Actes d’Iviron I, ed. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. Papachryssanthou, 
V. Kravari, H. Métrévéli (Paris 1985) 262-270, hereafter Iviron 30; and the Cadaster 
of Thebes: Nicholas Svoronos, Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalité aux 
Xle et Xlle siècles: le cadastre de Thèbes (Athens 1959) (also in Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique 83 (1959) 1-166; reprinted in N. Svoronos, Etudes sur 
l'organisation intérieure la société et l'économie de l'Empire Byzantin [London 1973]), 
(hereafter Svoronos, Recherches). The text of the Cadaster is on pages 11-19. In 
referring to it, I use the numbers Svoronos established for each section entry. 
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it sheds on both the intention and ability of the Byzantine bureaucracy 
to maintain a formal centralized taxation system.’ This analysis 
produces three main results. First, the Cadaster of Thebes seems to 
be part of a state register of land, and therefore attests to continued 
efforts to maintain a bureaucratic taxation system. Second, the quality 
of record keeping in the Cadaster of Thebes is not sufficient for the 
document to play the role formally accorded to it within that taxation 
system. And third, despite its shortcomings as a repository of 
information, the document might have had a performative role in tax 
collection that reinforced imperial authority. 


I 
On the basis of surviving archival material and treatises on the fiscal 
system, it has been established that in the ninth through eleventh 
centuries the Byzantine fiscal administration endeavoured to register 
land systematically and to assess tax burdens based on the taxpayer’s 
resources.!° Scholars have used the term cadaster to refer to the 
central land register that presumably was the foundation of the taxation 
system. Byzantine documents use the term kodix to refer to the land 
and taxation register.!! While the existence of the central register is 
known from a number of sources, there are few surviving documents 


9. The document does not reflect the reforms instituted by Alexios Komnenos in 
the early twelfth century known as the Palaia kai nea logariki. Titulature and 
prosopography date it to the eleventh century: Svoronos, Recherches, 66-77. On the 
Palaia kai nea logariki, see M. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 
(Washington, D.C. 1969) 50-64. 

10. Oikonomidés describes the major sources in Fiscalité, 42-46; Svoronos, 
Recherches, 57-63; Oikonomidés, ‘L’évolution de l'organisation administrative de 
l'Empire byzantin au XIe siécle’, TM 6 (1976) 125-52. Much of our understanding 
of the fiscal system comes from the Marcian Treatise that describes a system of 
taxation in which all land was registered in geographic order. Edition and commentary 
in Dólger, Beiträge, English translation and commentary L. Neville, ‘Local provincial 
élites in eleventh-century Hellas and Peloponnese' (PhD dissertation, Princeton 
University 1998) 118-160. C. Brand 'Two Byzantine Treatises on Taxation', Traditio 25 
(1969) 35-60. 

11. M. Bartusis, ‘Kodix’, in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1135. Svoronos, 
Recherches, 57-63. Oikonomidés, Fiscalité, 31-34. The term cadaster seems to owe 
its popularity to the work of Franz Dólger. who in analyzing the Marcian Treatise 
associated the Byzantine land registers with that term: Beitrüge, 97 note 1. 
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that could be portions or extracts of the register itself. Some excerpts 
of government land registers have survived in monastic archives. '? 
The Cadaster of Thebes shares characteristics with these documents 
but exactly matches none. 

These monastic documents and the Cadaster of Thebes share an 
apparent organization based on geography. In all of them geographic 
names form rubrics under which taxpayers and taxes are listed. This 
organization of information about taxpayers through association with 
land fits with the description of the central land register in other 
sources. ? 

The Cadaster of Thebes is divided into sections by rubrics 
designating the geographic area being taxed. The toponymic rubrics 
associate the document with the area of Boiotian Thebes.'* Most 
sections are introduced by simple descriptors that indicate the name 
of an area but do not define its boundaries or size; e.g. *water-mill 
Koryphalte near St. Luke'.'? One of the sections opens with a complete 
boundary description, or periorismos.!9 Section Ib, the Tomoc called 
Tzetzeviste, records the formulaic beginning of a boundary description, 


12. The two documents closest in form to the Cadaster of Thebes are Iviron 30, 
called a ‘ueteypadn’, and document 48 also from Actes of Iviron 183-188 (hereafter 
Iviron 48). Other documents containing shorter examples of work done by fiscal 
administrators include document 39 of Actes de Lavra, ed. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, 
N. Svoronos, D. Papachryssanthou (Paris 1970) 219-223 (hereafter Lavra 39) and 
document 5 from Actes d'Esphigménou, ed. J. Lefort (Paris 1973) 54-58. Iviron 48 is 
especially valuable because the village Radolibos passed into the privte ownership of 
the Pakourianos family who in turn gave it to Iviron. There is a total of five documents 
pertaining to this area that together provide a fairly detailed view of the fiscal history 
of one district: J. Lefort, ‘Le Cadastre de Radolibos’, TM 8 (1981) 269-313. 

13. See note 10 above. 

14. Svoronos, Recherches, 46-48. 

15. Svoronos, Recherches, heading Vb: ‘YSpdouvaloc) Kopvoaat(n) keiugvo(c) 
TAn(oiov) cic 1(6v) 'Ay(íov) Aovköv. 

16. Svoronos, Recherches, section Ic. This follows the standard formula of a boundary 
description, periorismos. Boundary descriptions are common in various types of 
documents surviving in monastic archives. For a typical example see document 2 lines 
30-35 in Actes d'Esphigménou, ed. J. Lefort (Paris 1973) 43-46. A. Harvey interprets 
all areas which do not open with a detailed boundary description as related to the 
‘preceding fiscal unit’, but having become detached from it as klasma and re-enrolled. 
This would mean that nearly everything in our text had been detached and subsequently 
re-entered cultivation: A. Harvey, Economic expansion in the Byzantine empire, 
900-1200 (Cambridge 1989) 59. 
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'ka0oc anapx(e)t(ai)’ but then omits the rest of the description. 
The opening of section IId refers to a boundary description made for 
an area that is not written out fully." 

Document 30 from the archives of Iviron is a copy, or metegraphe, 
of the fiscal register made some time in the second half of the eleventh 
century for some areas that came to be owned by Iviron. The document 
is divided into different sections by rubrics defining locations. 


e 


For example a topos is defined: ‘Tom(oc) £v o Kt(n)ulata) amo 
TAG) &£vopií(ac) tod Aoi(xoloxsinat(oc) cic 1(0) xo(píov) 
Tlodwyoptavovc’.'* Each of the two villages recorded in the document, 
Obilos and Dobrobikeia, is introduced by a complete boundary 
description, or periorismos. Document 48 from the İviron is a 
metegraphe of the fiscal register for the village of Radolibos. It also 
contains a complete boundary description of Radolibos.!'? 

In the Cadaster of Thebes at the end of a group of entries for a 
geographic area there is a summary of all the tax due from that group. 
For example there are 13 taxpayers listed under the rubric of the 
village of Tache. The tax owed by each household is listed at the 
end of their individual entries while the tax due from the entire village 
is summarized at the end of the section on Tache.? The comparative 
documents also include summary statements for villages but place 


17. Svoronos, Recherches, section IId: 'YópóuvA(oc) xrnoO(cic) ez; 1(0) xo(ptov) 
Kepauta amoorao0(eic) oov krmm(o) Kabwc mepiopio0(n) GickpariOmc SiG 
OxoAACoOp(tov) (?) S1akaróxov ovv rón(ov) Aeyougvov Tpadia &vo axo Tod) 
rot(auobd) roð ueyaA(ov) u&xpi TAG Kepavvitt(ac). Heading IIIa also appears to 
contain incomplete remnants of boundary descriptions. 

18. Iviron 30.3 

19. Iviron 48.2-12. Lavra 39 contains an excerpt of one entry from the fiscal register. 
It does not record a full boundary description but defines the property taxed: Ev Tij 
Osila 6(100Kkn((ogz)) OgooaAov(iknc) Evopia 'Epıcoü kxepaAaiov dSevtepov’ 
ugróx(tov) Tob X(otr)p(o)c thc uovric Toü KoAitoópy(ov): ez£p yc ozopiu(nc) 
xepcata[c kle vouadiailac) xat opeivac) abv Kal vv EqwAlev) tot Kl(aatplov) 
OUÖANIVGV AKIVATWV OOTNTINWV. 

20. The section on Tache opens with a statement of tax relief for the village: 
Lop jr(aOlera) (von.) (qniogoc) y" 18" un". Xo(piov) tod adtod ovvóA(ov) 
Acyouévon Tob Taxi. Alâ T(Gv) oxot(e)r(ayuevov). This is restated in the summary: 
Xvuaz(a)0(cia) (vontouata) a’ (uico) y" un". Koi (Ouoü) bzep Ónuootov 
(voutouara) c" (uico) 6 kö" . X(apdyua)roc) (voutouara) 9: section Vf lines 
25 and 71. 
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them differently. In the section of Iviron 30 dealing with the village 
Dobrobikeia (the only case in this document in which many taxpayers 
are listed for the same village), the summary statement of taxation 
falls between the boundary description and the entries for the 
taxpayers.*! In Iviron 48 the summary taxation information is also 
listed after the boundary description: 


vz&p (ön)uolotov) (amd) 0' (huicewc) c" Kd" (voutopata) Ç' y" kô" 
cvuz(a)0(ea) Owu(â) (voutouara) B' y", (kai) wpO(doeic) mlapa) 
Te(wpyiov) tod 'Eğayı(At)T(ov) (rpo)ownm(w) thc Koivot(n)t(oc) tod 
xw(ptov) (voutouara) B' y". (ou0d) te(Aov)ule)v(ov) oóv T) opO(dosg0 
(vontouata) 0' (Auiov) c" Kd"? 


In this document the statement that the village had been given to the 
nun Maria (formerly Kale Pakourianos) by an imperial chrysoboullos 
of Alexios Komnenos is interposed between the summary of taxation 
and the entries for the individual taxpayers in the village. 

In addition to the geographical organization, these documents share 
a common formal structure for recording individual entries. The entries 
for each household contain definitions of the taxpayer and the amount 
of tax due. These entries, or oTix01, begin with ià followed by the 
taxpayer's name and end with the amount of tax due, expressed in - 
fractions of nomisma. Aim seems to indicate that the person whose 
name follows it is responsible for the tax listed in that entry. Records 
for the village of Radolibos follow the form: 


Mia “Iwlavvov) Tfovö(oö) Tladiwax(ov) vioð TvéBot(ot) (kai) 
'Avaora(otac) yovou(kóc) avdt(od) (kai) Xrepav(ov) viod avtlod) (kai) 
Maüplnc) vind(ne) abdt(od), (vouiouatoc) (rpiov) y" Kò" un". 


AX Nik([nXpó(pov) viod Ioavvi(xiov) koi "Avv(nc) yovailkoc) adt(od) 
(koi) O(go)Oóc(pov) vio? abdt(od), (vouíionaroc) (uico) y" Kd" pn". 


The records for Dobrobikeia have the same basic structure but end 
with an indication that the inspector, epoptos Thomas, authorized an 
abatement, sympatheia, of their taxes: 


21. Iviron 30.13, 
22. Iviron 48.11-12. 
23. Iviron 48.15 
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Aid ‘Iwavvov viod 1Bdvn. Oewdu(pac) yvv(aixoc) avtod, 
(amo) (nuiogoc) y" Kd" n" cvuzáOcia Owud exdntov.*4 


There are other types of documents in which tà is used to indicate 
responsibility for taxes. For example an Act of 1047 fixing taxes 
owed by Iviroi lists many land holdings the monastery had in different 
places. In this document the description of the location of each piece 
of land is followed by ‘ià thc uovric rov IBnpov' followed by 
the tax due on that land.” 

In the Cadaster of Thebes the name after Óià is usually followed 
by bzE£p OTAOEWS Or LEP uépouc or&oeoc (on a holding, or on 
part of a holding). ‘Yep or&oeoc seems to introduce a definition 
of the property being taxed. 

Occasionally the name after &i& is followed by ritot and then the 
definition of the taxed property. The description of the taxed property 
usually consists in a list of personal names separated by Tol, ÙTÈP, 
and vmép oTG0EWC in varying order and frequency. At the end of 
the entry the tax due is listed. For example: 


Ai& Pi(Ai)ra(ov) vloü AyaAA1avoD. ‘Yxtp uép(ovc) ota(aewc) tv 
«A(npKovXóuov) Oleo)Sw(pov) Kouln)tloc)  mr(o) ‘Iwlavvov), 
Niko(Aaov) tob maid(oc) tod Meait(i)v(ob). (vou.) un".26 


Aia NoaG)triavijc) x(jpac) aro xo(piov) Poantlot), mevOle)plac) 
Tewpyliov)tob '"PooAiv(o0). Yrèp u€povc otaoewc Niknüt(a) viod 
AvyovoTivov* nto Tob Bam (kod) Kovpartlo)p(oc) tod Agopóx(ov), 
G(co)8s(pov) orablapo)Ka(vd1dsaTov) Tob Azopax(ov) (kui) Aéovt(oc) 
(rpwto) (ora)@adpliov) Tob Baklılkoc) mr(oi) Bvyla)tploc) Twavvov 
(rporoXoza)0Co)p(íov), Niko(Aaov) ade(Adot) Ofeo)dW(pov) roð 


24. Iviron 30.14: ‘For John son of Ivan, Theodora his wife from 43/48, sympatheia 
inspector Thomas’. Prior to the sympatheia tax relief given by Thomas, John would 
have paid 43/48ths of a nomisma in tax. 

25. document 29 of Actes d'iviron, 251-261. See, for example line 40: Tón(oc) O 
A^eyóug(voc) tro Mapiav[o6]. Ketue(voc) rò tlòv) XoDu(xo), [oov v]oXv) 
xopodt(ov (Go aumleriwv) 8G) thc pwolviic) Tâv Tgrpov., (voutaparoc) 16". 

26. Svoronos, Recherches, entry Ia3 ‘For Philippos son of Agallianos. On part of 
the holding of the heirs of Komes Theodore; that is John Nicholas children of Melitinos. 
A nomisma’. For analysis of the abbreviations and paleography see Svoronos, 
Recherches, 3-7. 
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Acopax(ov), Xvugâv (rpwto)KkayKe(AAa)piov), OYLUĞ apxovtloc). CY 7ép) 
MaAatlwvoc) roð 'Apkondöln) (koi) KCo)p(rako6) amd xop(tov) Métpa, 
Eip(qvY(éov) Tob EvAioxn. lwavvov (7pwT0) (070)8(o0)p((ov) tod 
Atopax(ov), Ozoxriorov GrporoXona)0Ca) p(iov) roð BaKAnKa. ‘Yrep 
OTÉOEWS TOD Asof &x(ov). vou. mr" uv"? 


The entries in the Cadaster of Thebes vary considerably in length. 
Some contain more information about the taxpayers and the land 
taxed. 

Some entries in the Cadaster of Thebes deviate from the essential 
geographic order. In these entries all of the taxes one person owed 
are listed together even though the lands were located in various 
different places. For example widow Eudokia 1s listed under the rubric 
of the water-mill of Keramia and she pays some tax on the mill. She 
also owns lands in a variety of places and these taxes are grouped 
together in her entry. This variation in form is consistent with the 
information in Marcian Treatise that people paying tax in different 
places could ask to have their records consolidated so that they were 
only assessed once. 

Another common characteristic of these documents is an orderly 
visual presentation of information. Ai& is always prominently set out 
into the left margin to mark the beginnings of the entries and all the 
tax numbers are aligned to form a vertical column on the right side 
of the page. In Iviron 48 the taxpayers are arranged in two columns 
so that there is a column of ‘31c’s’ on the left and a second one in 
the centre of the document.” 


27. Svoronos, Recherches, entry Val: ‘For Widow Politiane from village of Pholetos, 
mother-in-law of George Rhoslinos. On part of the holding of Niketas son of 
Augoustinos, that is of basilikos kouratoros Leobachos, spatharokandidatos Theodoros 
Leobachos and protospatharios Leo Baklikos; that is daughter of protospatharios John, 
Nicholas brother of Theodore Leobachos, protokagkellarios Symeon, archontos Thomas; 
On Platonos Arkopode and Kyriakos from village of Petra, Ireneos Zyliske, - 
protospatharios John Leobachos, protospatharios Theoktistos Bakleka. On holding of 
Leobachos: 1/8 + 1/48 of a nomisma’. 

28. L. Neville, “The Marcian Treatise and the Nature of Bureaucracy in Byzantium’, 
BF 26 (2000), 55-57. 

29. J. Lefort et.al., Actes d’Iviron I, 184. 
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These documents differ in the circumstances of their preservation. 
The documents in the archives of Athos were made for the benefit 
of the monasteries. The state taxation register was quoted in order 
to make the monasteries’ records as accurate and thorough as possible. 
We cannot know how the form of the registration was modified as 
the purpose of the document changed. How did the registration for 
Radolibos look before Maria received her chrysobull? In contrast, 
the Cadaster of Thebes appears to be a case of accidental preservation. 
The remaining document consists of four sheets of paper that were 
added to a fourteenth-century codex in the Vatican Library when it 
was rebound in the pontificate of Paul V (1605-1621). Great care 
was obviously taken with the preservation of the eleventh-century 
sheets but they were bound out of order.? Whoever undertook the 
rebinding had an interest in preserving the sheets but did not understand 
them well enough to get the order right. A fiscal administration that 
maintained registers of all land and taxpayers would have produced 
many records. Once taxation systems changed, the information on 
them would be of no practical utility. I suspect that some time after 
their useful life as a taxation document and before they became 
antiquities, these sheets were used as packing material or wrapping 
paper and carried out of Byzantium incidentally. If this supposition 
is correct, then the Cadaster of Thebes has the advantage of being a 
randomly selected sample. 

Despite these differences, these documents are grouped together 
by their essential formal structure. That fundamental system of 
organization is consistent with the description of the fiscal system in 
the Marcian Treatise in which information about individual cultivators 
was listed under the rubric of their local geographic entity. 

The similarities between these geographically-organized documents 
are seen more clearly when they are compared with the bulk of 
remaining Byzantine fiscal documents that register land under the 
rubrik of the landowner. These documents, praktika, represent a shift 
in the fundamental fiscal organization away from tracking all the 
land of the empire with the people who happen to work it, to tracking 


30. Svoronos, Recherches, 7-10. 
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individual taxpaying entities and all the land that they control. Praktika 
survive in far greater numbers than any other fiscal documents. They 
came into use in the later eleventh century and listed all the taxable 
property of an individual taxpaying entity. Praktika contain boundary 
descriptions of the individual’s lands, lists of the dependent peasants, 
paroikoi, and an assessment of the taxes due.?! The paroikoi are listed 
with their family members and an assessment of their personal 
property.” 

Another indication of the change from cadaster to praktikon, or 
the changing nature of the cadaster, is found in the document known 
as the Cadaster of Radolibos. While its role within the dossier of 
documents about Radilobos indicates that it is excerpted from the 
fiscal land register, its form is different from the Cadaster of Thebes 
and the other documents discussed above.? The text is organized 
around the names of individuals, each of whom is associated with 
several pieces of non-contiguous land. Cadaster of Radolibos records 
the dimensions and values 960 different fields listed under the headings 
of 77 individuals. Each person's holding, or stasis, lists the lengths 
and widths of plots of land, the number of modioi in each plot, basic 
information identifying each plot, and a total number of modioi for 
the the whole holding. The amount of tax owed on the holding is 
not listed. The following example describes the holding, stasis, of 
Stephen Katadotos: 


31. M. Bartusis, ‘Praktikon’, in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1171. 
Oikonomidés, Fiscalité 61-66; A. Laiou, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire 
(Princeton 1977). 

32. On the paroikoi, see M. Kaplan, Les Hommes et la terre à Byzance du Vle au 
Xle siécle: Propriété et exploitation du sol (Paris 1992) 264-272. 

33. The dossier and the fiscal history of Radolibos is described by J. Lefort, “Le 
Cadastre de Radolibos (1103), les géométres et leurs mathématiques', TM 9 (1981) 
269-313. Document 53 in Actes d’Iviron II, 248-283 (hereafter Iviron 53). At the time 
this document was created, all of the land recorded had passed from the hands of the 
nun Maria, formerly Kale Pakourianos, to the monastery of Iviron. The document 
seems to have been copied from the state's fiscal register in order to give Iviron 
accurate and authoritative documentation of what it had acquired. 

34. J. Lefort, ‘Le Cadastre de Radolibos (1103), les géométres et leurs mathématiques, 
273. 
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+ Ltaloic) Lrepa(vonv) 1(0)8 K(a)taddt(ov). + Xwl(padiov) qAn(Cotov) 
NiKko(Aaov) tot Zópov, yi(koc) oxoi(vta) e'. WACa)t(oc) B', uo8(iov) ç', 
AQTpGv) é. Xw)padiov) mAn(aiov) rov Lvpe(wy), ui(koc) oxoi(vto) y' 
ópy(viac) n', mAatloc) a' opy(viac) n', noS(iov) y AGTpGv) 1C'. 
[Xo(pddiov)] tAn(Cotov) tlic) 6gozot(ikric) dupleiac), ut(koc) oxoilvia) 
B', mAat(oc) a' ópy(víac) n'. uo8(tov) a' ACtpadv) AB'. Xwl(padiov) 
nAn(oiov) tod avdtlod), uti(xoc) oxoi(via) B' opy(vtac) e', malahrloc) 
ópy(víac) ç', uo8(tov) a' AUTpdv) c'. (Xo(pddiov)] &(c) ta] Xeoause(Aa) 
"TAn(oiov) tod Ioavor(à), ui(koc) oxoi(vía) y', mAat(oc) a’ opy(viac) 
n'. uo&(icv) B' AUTpdv) Ae’. Xw(padiov) mAn(otov) Tob ade(Ahot) to 
Kou(n)tloc) giç Bpvx(0T0), ut(xoc) oxoi(via) B' opy(viac) B', mACa)t(oc) 
a’ opy(viac) e', uo8(tov) a' AlıTpEYV) Kc'. Xo(padiov) mAn(otov) tot 
avut(ot), Eaw8(u)pGv), ui(koc) oxotlvia) B' opy(viac) 8', madrloc) a' 
opy(viac) 8', AQTpGv) x0'. Xw(padiov) eic Bpluırfav mAn(aiov) 
Ba(aiAciov) tod (uoviax(od), ui(kac) oxoi(vta) B', TAC) T(0c) a', yodltov) 
a! , AGrpóv) e'. (Ouo) no8(tov) ky'.35 


Presumably because the individuals listed are no longer taxpayers 
themselves, their records open in the form *or&oic Xtepavov’ rather 
than ‘Sià Ltebavov’. 

The Cadaster of Radolibos lists many different pieces of land in 
the fiscal district of Radolibos under the name of one person. In this 
respect it is like the entries in the Cadaster of Thebes which list 
multiple properties of one person. In listing land under people the 
Cadaster of Radolibos is similar to the organizational thinking of the 
praktika system. Yet, in that it seems to be a complete list of all the 


35. Iviron 53; lines 103-108: ‘Holding of Stephen Katadotou: farmland near Nicholas 
Zoros, length 3 schoinia, width 2, 3 modioi five liters, Farmland near the same, length 
5 schoinia, width 2, six modioi five liters. Farmland near Symeon, length 3 schoinia 
8 orguia, width 1, eight orguia, 3 modioi, 17 liters. Farmland near the lordly plantation, 
length 2 schoinia, width 1, 8 orguia, 1 modios 32 liters. Farmland near the same, 
length 2 schoinia 5 orguia, width 6 orguia, | modios 6 liters. Farmland in the 
Chersampela near John, length 3 schoinia, width 1, 8 orguia, 2 modioi 35 liters. 
Farmland near the brother of Kometos in Vrychota, length 2 schoinia 2 orguia, width 
1, 4 orguia, | modioi, 26 liters. Farmland near the same, Eusothyrin, length 2 schoinia 
4 orguia, width 1, 4 orguia, 29 liters. Farmland in Brimitzan near the monk Basil, 
length 2 schoini, width 1, 1 modioi 5 liters. Altogether 23 modior. 

36. Not ‘[taxes] for Stephen’ but ‘holding of Stephen’. 
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cultivated land in the fiscal district of Radolibos, it maintains the 
basic premise of the cadaster system.*? 

Through this brief survey of documents we can see evidence of 
both the continued existence of a cadastral system of registration and 
the tendency — or pressure — to change to the praktika system. That 
no two documents discussed share exactly the same form indicates 
variety within the norms of fiscal practice. The significant changes 
in the structure of the documents show the fiscal system changing 
and adapting to changing circumstances. The Cadaster of Thebes 
represents one phase in fiscal history in which the formal structure 
of registration was still based on land. Its fundamental geographic 
organization makes it reasonable to consider it as a true cadaster. 
That is, as an extract of a tax register based on assessment of the 
empire’s land in spatial, geographic order created for the use of the 
tax collector. How well the Cadaster of Thebes fulfilled its practica! 
functions is another matter. 


II 

When analysis moves from formal structures to particulars of 
information it becomes clear that, while the empire maintained 
bureaucratic forms in the Cadaster of Thebes, execution was difficult. 
The manner of recording taxation in the Cadaster of Thebes was 
inconsistent and the information was imprecise. Consistency and 
precision are necessary for a bureaucratic tax system to work well 
enough to maintain itself. Collecting taxes effectively while relying 
on the registration in the Cadaster of Thebes would have been extremely 
difficult. 

While the form of the Cadaster of Thebes is that of a geographically 
organized registration of tax burdens, it is difficult to determine from 


37. The manner of recording lengths and widths of fields is similar to the Praktikon 
of Athens ed. E. Granstrem, I. Medvedev and D. Papachryssanthou, ‘Fragment d'un 
praktikon de la région d'Athénes (avant 1204)’, REB 34 (1976) 5-44. For example 
"Etle)p(ov), avat(o)JA(Qv) tv 080v, ópy(víac) 8" (huiosiav), [(65(o1v)] tov) 
Vexwv(av), opy(viac) €', &pkTlov) Tiv uov(rv) roð ay(ıov) Oeod(6)p(0v), 
ue(anuB)p(lav) rà 16600, ava ópy(vtac) K', AlıTpĞV) 10', Aloa) rj (line 15-16). 
Like the Cadaster of Thebes, this document seems to have been preserved accidentally. 
It was used as bookbinding material. 
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it exactly what land was being taxed and what the taxpayer’s name 
was. The brevity of the surviving fragment and the limits of our 
knowledge of the Byzantine fiscal system make the document difficult 
to decipher. I would argue however, that even Byzantine officials 
could not use this document alone to determine the basic matters of 
local taxation. 

The taxpayer for each entry cannot be precisely determined. The 
section defining the property being taxed often included the names 
of other people who had owned the property in the past. The part of 
the entry identifying the taxpayer can also contain the names of 
several individuals. It is frequently unclear which name signifies the 
taxpayer and how the other people listed relate to the taxpayer and 
the taxed property. The basic relationship seems to be inheritance or 
transfer of ownership but it is unclear who passed the land to whom. 

One would expect the name of the current taxpayer to be after the 
Ard. For example in the following entry one would expect the taxpayer 
to be Philip son of Agallianos: 


Aida $i(AUD mov) vio’ “AyadAravot. 'Yrèp uép(ovc) atalcewc) TGv 
KA(QoXovXóuov) O(zo)6c(pov) Kou(n)tloc) nr(o) Iwlavvov), 
Niko(Adov) tob maid(oc) roð MeAit(i)v(od). (vov.) uv" 38 


However one of our other comparative documents indicates otherwise. 
Iviron 30 records the fiscal register entries for the villagers in Dobrobikeia 
first before and then after the monastery bought their land. Before the 
monastery bought the land the villagers were recorded: 


AX TIoávvov vio? IBavn, Gewda(pac) yuvlaıköç) adtod, 
(470) (nutogoc) y" Kö" n" ovunáðcia Gwu& £rómrov.? 


Once the monastery has bought the land the entries look like: 


Aik ‘Iwavvov vio? IBavn, Ntlo) (ñc) uo(vric) vv Ipipov, 
(476) (nutogoc) y" Kd" un", óp0(ooic) (vouiouaroc) Criuiov) y" Kd" pn". 


38. Svoronos. Recherches, entry la3. 
39. Iviron 30.14. 
40. Iviron 30.28. 
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Because we know that the monastery owned this land in the end, it is 
clear that here trot indicates that ownership has been transferred to a 
new taxpayer and that the person listed immediately after the Aid is a 
previous taxpayer. In Iviron 30 the taxpayer is not the person listed 
after Sid, but after r(r01.^! In the entry from the Cadaster of Thebes 
above are John and Nicholas the taxpayers because they are listed after 
toi? The taxable property is defined as ‘on part of the holding of the 
heirs of komitos Theodore’. Should the rjro1 be taken as continuing 
this definition: *on part of the holding of the heirs of komitos Theodore, 
that is John, Nicholas the son of Melitinos’? John and Nicholas could 
be listed because they were the heirs of Theodore and helped clarify 
. what land was taxed. This entry is one of the simplest in the Cadaster 
of Thebes. In some entries (Tol and U7Ep oràotoc appear several 
times, dividing long series of names whose relationships cannot be 
easily determined. 

Upon close reading it appears that, at least in the extant sample, these 
terms were not used with a consistent meaning. Either the meaning of 
the terms varied with context and usage, or our sample contains too 
many errors and omissions to recover a consistent pattern. Consider 
that in entry Vb2 the Al6 is followed by ‘Ireneos spatharokandidatos 
Tot heirs of Ireneos spatharokandidatos’.42 Logically here the nTo1 
indicates that Ireneos' heirs inherited the land from him. In entries Ic] 
and Vf12 however, the situation is reversed. There ‘Aià heirs of komes 
tes kortes Strategios' is followed by tor and a list of names which 
includes komes tes kortes Strategios. This list following rjtoi then must 
be a generation older than that after Aid. Also if rjro1 shows inheritance, 
then in entry IVal Leo Moroleon from the village of Anysos appears 


4]. Iviron 30. 

42. Svoronos, Recherches, Vb2: Aix Eipnvé(ov) oxaO0(apo)kav8Sibatov: r(r(oU) 
TOV kAnpovóu(ov) Eip(nv)é(Cov) oza0(apo)ka(v6usaTov), teACobuEvov) (vou). 
Ly" 11" un", Aéovt(oc) Kafapıouavölü)A(n). Aé£ovt(oc) yauBpoü tod diA&ypn, 
teA(oOugvov) (vou). c" Kö" (vou). 8" kö" un". 

43. Svoronos, Recherches, IIcI: Aià tGv xAnpovou(ov) Xrparny(tov) Kopit(oc) 
ttc) Kopt(nc). (Yap uépooc otacewc] TGv KA(npMovMouwv) AnuoxCoOpQX 
itoi) O(co )Su(pov) GrporoXonzo)(0Co)p(tov) Tob KapualikMn), Iwavvov roð 
Haxovdarlov), Utepatvov) GipotoXozo)0Co0p(tov) (xot) Etpatnylov) [xóniroc 
KöpTncl, Xvus(ov) viobd IIó0(ov) oza0(apo)ka(v8&15arov): o1 KA(npovi(duo0t) 
toč İAlay(oö) 'Pev8(axiov) GrporoXozo)00CcOp(10c:) ó Eüpirle)rinc), 
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as a previous owner of land now owned by Kyriakou while in Vf10 
Leo is a current taxpayer.“ In entry la2 rroi is followed mysteriously 
by óuotoc (similarly).45 

Placement of rro! varied in surprising ways. One set of names 
appears seven times in the remaining fragment. They are close enough 
to make it clear that the writer intended to represent the same list, but 
there are variations.*© In six entries the basilikos kourator Leobachos, 
spatharokandidatos Theodore Leobachos, protospatharios Leo Baklikos, 
Theophano daughter of protospatharios John, Nicholas the brother of 
Theodore Leobachos, protokankellarios Symeon, and archon Thomas 
are introduced by an rjro1 and followed by an v7p, but in IId3 an 


Vf12: Aid ràv KAnpovoulev) Etpat(nyGov) [xóunrocll Tic) kópr(nc). Yep 
uép(ac) ‘lwgvvov amo or&oeoc Onlotwe) no) O(eoJóc(pov) Caputo) 
(ona)O(a)p(iov) roð KapuaQikXn), Ted&vvov tot Ilapâlov), Xrepo(vov) 
GrporoXozo)J0(o)p(tov), Etpatnyliov) [Kéuitoc kóptnc, Xv]us(ov) viob Hó0(ov) 
ozaO0(apo)ka(vbibarov) Kal ot KAnpovduloı tod Aayod "Pevoóakiov: 
(IIporoXozo)0(d0pioc 6 Eopunor(nc). (vou). (Hutov) y". 

Svoronos supplied ‘komitos kortes’ in entry IIc] to make it match the parallel list 
in Vf12. For his explanation of the textual corrections see Svoronos, Recherches, 37 
note 2. If Strategios' heir was also named Strategios and also achieved the same rank, 
then we could not determine that change in generations. 

44. I take it as more likely that he was the current payer in both cases, but the 
reading is of course ambiguous. Svoronos, Recherches, IVal: Aià Aéovtoc [tot] 
A£youév(ov) XovAiov amo xo(piov) Avóoov Tod Asyouévov MopoAéovit(oc): 
r(t(o1) Kopi(akoD) tod AaAovuapl. ox&p otaoecc zaTpiKfjc avTlod). 

Vf10: Aià Aéovt(oc) émAcyouévov Kovvoit(ov) Tob Mop(o)Aéovt(oc) amd 
xoXpiov) 'Avócov. Yrèp uóp(ac) amd oráogoc óuotoc: rT(o1) Zvue(Gv) £yyóvov 
T(é)p(ovXra) €GiporoXozo)0(o)p(íov) koi KaAová omza80(o)o(íov) (Kai) 
Kov(ctavrtíov), "o&vvoo tot Koaotevialvovl. Yztp orà(otoc) tot 
Kaotevi&vov, teA(oóuevov) (vou.) 8" mr(o1)) Ni(xoaAdov) vios. Ltepa(vov) 
10p(o£)8p(ov) tot) K[aoteviavjov. 'Yrép or&(ogoc) iSi(ac) avtlov). (vou) 
| Kö” un" : : 

45. Svoronos, Recherches, Ia2: Aà O(so)óc(pac) x(Hpac) yo(v)Cark)o(c) Mapöov 
Aéovtoc’ r[rot Ou(oioc). (Ymep) uép(ovc) atalcewc) TGV KAlnpMovXduwv) 
Oleo)Su(pov) x(óun)r(oc) mnr(o) NikoA(aàov), Twlavvov) r(Gv) zaıdlöv) 
oTpat(o)p(oc) roð MeAnt(vX o6), d101K(n)t(ob) Tob Mevdlakiov). Kai Alot) 
öyol(Wc) orep oTa(oewc) diAUPRÉOv). (amo) 5" kö" un" — (vov) c un". 

46. Svoronos divides the list into four groups which had owned land jointly and 
whose holdings had been gathered together by Sisinos Leobachos. Sisinos Leobachos’ 
conglomerate was then divided up among the payers in the various entries recorded 
in our document: Svoronos, Recherches, 41-43. 
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Tot is placed between Leo Baklikos and Theophano.^ Theophano’s 
Christian name is listed only in IId3. In the other cases she is the 
daughter of protospatharios John. These names are followed by the 
kourator Kyriakos, Peter Strategios, Eireneos Zislika, protospatharios 
John Leobachos, and protospatharios Theoktistos Baklikas. In entry Val 
Peter Strategios is omitted and in entry Vf13 he is called Peter Stratoros. 
Kyriakos becomes Kyrilos in entry IId3 and is described further as 
‘from the village Petra’ in entry Val. 

Adding to the difficulty of determining taxpayers, in a number of 
cases the current taxpayer is actually a group of people. In five cases 
a group of taxpayers are listed as “heirs of” someone. The Marcian 
treatise describes the phrase ‘group for the heirs, ouai ÖLÜ TOv 
KAnpovdouwv, as indicating that the entry had been divided among 
various heirs of the previous owner. These heirs then paid the same 
fraction of the old tax unit as the fraction of the land they held: the 
person who inherited a sixth of the land paid a sixth of the old tax.* 
The Cadaster uses simply öl& TÖv KAnpovouwv rather than Oudö! 
dia THV KAnpovouwv, but the phrase probably has the same meaning. 
How would tax collectors find out who the heirs were? In some cases 
it is difficult to decide if two people listed are joint-payers, or if one 
inherited land from the other. Consider for example entry Ibl: ‘Ara 
Aé[o]vt(oc) €GripeoroXoro)0(apiov). ó Tod K(ovoravriv)ov 
6povyyap(tov) tod} Xapaovo(c) tod âBvölikoü) ToO Xpemlod)’. 
How were Leo and Constantine related? Svoronos interpreted Constantine 
as the heir of Leo. Leo also could have been Constantine's son, or they 
could have been joint-payers. 

The officials making and using the register clearly relied on contexts 
to carry meaning because they sometimes recorded ‘similarly’ in the 
place of a name or property description. The recorders also used 
pronouns that depend on a contextual interpretation. Sometimes the 


47. Svoronos, Recherches, Val, Vf3, Vf5, Vf6, Vf13. 

48. ed. Dölger, Beiträge, 121.28-33; see L. Neville, ‘Local provincial elites’, 153-154. 

49. Svoronos, Recherches, lal, IA6, IId4, IIfS, Vf8, Vf12, Vfil, Vf9. 

50. Svoronos, Recherches, for example [Val 'óx&p oraogoc TarTpiKfjc abTod’. 
Also IA4, Vbi, Vf7. 
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context of entries clarifies the notation.! Often however it is not at all 
clear how land changed hands or who the current taxpayer was. That 
we may speak of probabilities rather than certainties with such a 
fundamental matter as who the taxpayer was should prompt us to rethink 
our basic conception of how this text was used. 

The Cadaster’s editor, Nicholas Svoronos endeavoured to reconstruct 
a rational system of registration that would explain the patterns found 
in the Cadaster.? He categorized the entries by the style of their notation 
into three major types, A, B and C, which had between 2 and 5 subsets 
each.? Svoronos developed his interpretive system through a careful 
process of looking at the names to see what relationships would make 
sense. The resulting syntactical analysis, however, is designed to allow 


51. For example, in four of the five entries in section IIf people are explicitly 
described as having inherited land from Baanos the notary. The fifth entry lists Aid 
I160(ov) (uovaxod) amo (rlöv Nawva, oi(ke) cic T(óv) Evpim(ov). (rèp) uép(ovc) 
3" or&(oewc) óu(otoc). Here it can be assumed that the ‘similarly’ refers to a quarter 
of Baanos’ land: Svoronos, Recherches, Vf5. 

52. Svoronos was ware of Iviron 30 from F. Dólger, Aus den Schatzkammern des 
heiligen Berges (Munich 1948) in which it was no. 65. 

53. The descriptions and definitions of these forms of entry are explained in Svoronos’ 
discussion of the technique of transferral: Svoronos, Recherches, 26-32. An entry made 
in a codex for the first time would take the form of type Al or A2: 

Al: téléstés: Aià N. télos: tant 

A2: (toujours aprés une description ou signalement des fonds). téléstés: Aià N.; matière 
imposable: óm&p otáoswc (ou partie d'une stase) iiac ou brEP OT&GEWC d'un tel 
quand il s'agissait d'un locataire). 

In type Al the description of the land is followed by the payer introduced by öld. 
In type A2 the land has already been described for the group and the entry starts with 
the payer introduced by 51& followed by a definition of the property taxed in the form 
of ‘OEP oraoceoc 1S1ac’ or 'oz£p OT&OEGOG' of someone. 

If in the course of revising a register, the inspector noted the new payer for an 
entry, the notation would take the form of type B: 

Bl: Alia N. ó NI (ou toi NI ou viv ðià NI). 

B2: Aià N. on£p otráoswc Siac (ou d'un tel). Télos: nom. tant; 0 NI (ou rfrot N1). 
B3: Aià N, Atot NI. ó N2 (ou rro: NI nro: N2). 

In these entries, just as in the Iviron document, the person introduced by rTo1 is the 
heir of the original taxpayer. type B3 shows an entry of type B that has been through 
two or more revisions or changes in ownership. There are no examples of B3 in the 
text. How is the ‘Aià N.: oz&p or&otoc of someone’ in B2 different from A2? In 
A2 the ‘bm@p oTaoewc of someone’ refers to a tenant. But how are we to know 
when A2 refers to a tenant? Regarding this problem Svoronos acknowledged that ‘on 
ne peut pas savoir avec certitude' (29, note 3). 
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the interpretation of entries that do not explain themselves and to work 
regardless of the entry’s context. Svoronos included discussion of types 
B3 and C6 although there are no examples of these forms in the register, 
much in the way that conjugation tables list expected verb forms that 
no one has seen. Although this system makes a sense in some ways, it 
cannot explain the text fully because one could only tell if an entry 
was an A2, B2 or Cl if one already knew the order in which land 
changed hands. One could not figure out how land changed hands, and 
hence who owed tax, based on the shape of the entry alone. 

The individual taxpayers are named with whatever combination of 
patronyms, Christian names, occupational names, toponyms and 
nicknames the tax inspector thought would be appropriate. It is not 


Category C arises when the order of annotation changed as the entries were re-copied 
into a new codex: 

CI: téléstés: Al& X. matière imposable: ün&p otaoEwc (ou partie d'une stase) de 
N., etc. 

C2: Aià X. nep OTAaGEWG (ou partie d'une stase) de N. nrol NI. 

C3: Aià X. oz&p OTaGEWS (ou partie d'une stase) de N. Atot N1; rot N2, etc. 
C4: Aià X: O Y (ou rjtoi Y). oóx&p or&ogoc (ou partie d'une stase) de N. rro: NI: 
nto N2. 

C5: Alia X 0 Y (ou tot Y). nro Z fou O Z). on&p OTÁOpUC (ou partie d'une stase) 
de N. nto. NI: rro: N2. 

C6: Ala X. brep or&ogoc de N. toi Nl: roi N20 Y ... 

When it came time for the inspector to rewrite the entries into a new codex, he would 
have put the current payer after the 6tà and moved all of the previous payers into 
the place for the definition of the property taxed. So the name at the end of the old 
entry would go to the beginning of the new entry. In form, type C2 is indistinguishable 
from type B2. The A2 form *ox&p oraogoc of someone’ is in practice indistinguishable 
from Type Cl. The common element in type C centries is that the payer is introduced 
by Aià and the person from whom he or she got the land is listed after the vp 
Ot&cEGG. There is no difference between these entries and the form of an A2 type. 
Categories C4-6 are imagined to explain what would happen if the newly revised 
codex was also subject to annotations as lands continued to be transferred with the 
passage of time. But the example given for types C4-5 have the same form as type 
C3 and no examples are listed for type C6. 

In practice the formal conclusions of this classification scheme is that the oldest 
possessor is the one listed first in the description of the taxed property, followed 
sequentially by all the others listed in that part, followed by the first person listed as 
the taxpayer, followed sequentially by the others in that list. In the final analysis the 
taxpayer is the person after Ölü in all but a few cases. 

54. This is consistent with the results of studies of names in the later Praktika. See 
J. Lefort, ‘Anthroponymie et société villageoise Xe-XIVe siécles', in Hommes et 
richesses dans l'empire byzantine, Ii., ed. V. Kravari, J. Lefort, C. Morrisson (Paris 
1991) 63-82. 
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surprising that there was not a standard form for recording names of 
various people. In the Cadaster, however, different forms and different 
spellings are given for what is meant to be the same person. For example 
Eireneos Zeslika appears in seven entries but his name is spelled six 
different ways varying from Liniska to Zesme to Xyliske.*> In entry 
IVal Leo is described as ‘A€ovtoc (tod) Aeyouévou XovaAtov ano 
xwpliov) 'Avócov, Tob Aeyouévov MopoAéovit(oc)' and in Vf10 he 
is 'Aéovt(oc) émAcyouévov Kovvov(tov) tod Mop(o)Aéovi(oc) 
ano xw(piov) 'Avócov'. I take these entries as referring to one Leo 
Moroleon from Anysos whose surname is spelled different ways, but 
as written the entries certainly admit other interpretations. Presumably 
when the collector came within the community being taxed, these naming 
patters would be sufficient to figure out who was who. Yet without the 
help of local knowledge and context, there might have been difficulties 
in identifying individuals. 

Another difficulty tax collectors would have encountered when using 
this document is that the people recorded under a geographic rubric 
frequently did not reside there. Taxpayers often are recorded as living 
in another village or town, as ‘droungarios Samuel Gerontas lives in 
Thebes' ^? The heir of Michael Garasde lived in Thebes as did George 
Kampos.?' The work of Constantine Chabaronos, the abydikos of Chrepou, 
may have required him to live in Chrepou.^* Proedros Sisinos and Pothos 
the monk of Naona lived in Euripos.” It is possible that Leo Moroleon 
from Anysos lived on his property recorded in area IV, but it is equally 
possible that he lived on his property in Tache or in Anysos or Thebes. 


55. Svoronos, Recherches, 1ld3: Zesleka; Val: Xyliske; Vf3: Zesme; Vf6: Zesli; 
Vf8: Zekleka; Vf13: Liniska. In Vf5 the reading is unclear and Svoronos supplies 
Zeslika. In entry Vf6 the final letters are lost and he supplies the final kappa alpha: 
Zroailkal]. It is clear that the recorder intended to indicate the same person because 
he is one in a long list of names that is repeated in these entries. 

56. Svoronos, Recherches, IIf3: XauovrjÀ 8povyyap(tov) Tépovtla), olkei cic 
Onplac). 

57. Svoronos, Recherches, lal, 12f3, 1113. 

58. Chrepou is an alternative name for Euripos: J. Koder and F. Hild, Hellas und 
Thessalia (Vienna 1976) 62. 

59. Svoronos, Recherches, Ilal, IIf5: 1168(ov) (uovaxod) ano [tT]lév N&ova, olke) 
cic Tlov) Eópin(ov). 
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Some of those called Athenians may have lived in Athens’. As the 
heirs of Strategios paid on land in both Tache and Osia they may have 
lived in either place or elsewhere.?! Estates would have an oikonomos 
represent an absent landowner, but the amount of tax due on these entries 
indicates that they may have been too small to make that worthwhile. 

The existence of taxpayers that do not seem to reside where their tax 
is listed raises serious logistical and methodological problems for tax 
collection. The standard image of the tax collection process is that the 
official came to each town with the register book that told him how much 
to collect from the residents. When the tax collector came to Tache and 
found that some of the taxpayers were not there, would he then go to 
Thebes and Athens and all the other places they lived? When he was in 
Thebes, at the house of Samuel Gerontas, would he then look through 
the entire register book searching for entries on which Samuel paid? 

The point of formal schemes of centrally registered taxation is to 
resist the influence of locally powerful people. It is the struggle against 
centrifugal forces of regionalism and local magnates that motivates the 
state to construct formal means of determining taxation. The weight of 
the evidence is that in some entries of the Cadaster of Thebes there is 
not sufficient information to determine beyond doubt who the current 
payer was without appealing to local residents for help. The best one 
could do would be to make a judgement, or guess, based on the context 
of surrounding entries and attempt to confirm that with the help of local 
informants. Evidence that the tax collectors needed the help of local 
people to do their business is a sign of weakness in the imperial 
bureaucratic systems. 


IH 
If it could not be used to accurately assess taxes why did the fiscal 
bureaucracy undertake the monumental effort of composing documents 


60. Svoronos, Recherches: Helen, the widow of Rendakios (IId4), was an Athenian 
as was Stavrakios, son of the spatharios Theodore (IIf2). In Tache the widow of 
Photios (Vfl), Leo Gerontas (Vf4) and Theophylact son of Constantine (Vf7), were 
described as Athenians. Of course, this could just be a description. 

61. Svoronos, Recherches, Vf12, Ic. 

62. We have some suggestions of this process in the Marcian Treatise, ed. Dölger, 
Beitrüge, 122-3. 
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like the Cadaster of Thebes in the first place? The Cadaster represents 
a great deal of labour lavished on paltry sums.® There is also a disparity 
between the sloppiness in the details of the text and its layout. The 
surface impression of the document is neat, orderly and impressive 
while its faults only become apparent through systematic reading. 

I submit that the tax registers had a role in the drama of imperial 
order and power regardless of the accuracy of the information recorded 
in them. Even if they were not useful in determining what tax people 
should pay, the tax registers would have provoked awe at the far-reaching 
grasp of the imperial bureaucracy. Citizens shown their names in the 
massive state records would have seen the pervasive power and authority 
of the imperial government. The flaws in the cadasters would be less 
immediately obvious. While some of the cadasters might not have 
worked well as practical record-keeping devices, they would retain great 
power as tools for convincing the populace to yield to the tax collector’s 
demands. Soldiers would have accompanied the tax collectors and we 
may assume that physical force was part of the collection process, but 
anything done to reduce the amount of resistance encountered would 
make tax collection more efficient. After all, taxation is about taking 
money from people who would rather keep it. Once cadasters were 
expected and citizens knew they were responsible for what was in the 
book, they would resist paying tax without at least a show of reference 
to the book. By creating the impression of an omniscient and inevitably 
prevailing imperial government, the cadasters would increase government 
authority in fact, regardless of whether they gave the collectors precise 
and accurate information about who owed what. 

At times when the cadasters were more accurate or less complex, 
their record-keeping value also would have been highly significant. In 
the early ninth-century Nikephoros I undertook a general revision of 
the tax rolls and instituted a special tax to pay for it.^^ Presumably he 
and his successors benefited from an accurate registration which allowed 
for better general economic health by taxing a fair but not crushing 


63. The total tax due for the thirty-nine surviving entries is 15 nomismata and 132 
folles. 
64. Oikonomidés, Fiscalité, 33-4. 
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portion of peasant income. Since the cadasters were updated only 
periodically there would be some cyclical variation in their accuracy at 
the best of times. As we have seen from the first section of this paper, 
fiscal practice seems to have both varied synchronically and evolved 
over time. In times when the cadasters’ value as record-keeping texts 
was low, as I argue it was with the Cadaster of Thebes, tax collectors 
presumably would take what they could get using traditional methods 
of intimidation. Yet the cadasters’ value as awe-inspiring tools in the 
ritual of taxation would remain. In eras when the cadasters were useful 
repositories of information, their ceremonial function would have 
accompanied and complemented their record-keeping function. 

In this sense the cadasters were one of several performative mechanisms 
used by the empire to reinforce the idea of imperial authority and order. 
Surviving information about imperial ceremonial attests strongly to the 
role of drama and ceremony in the real creation of imperial power.©© 
The distribution of roga, in which each official received his salary from 
the hands of the emperor during the Easter-week ceremonial, was a 
ritual performance that bound each official in a relationship of 
subservience and service to the emperor.” The cadasters provided a 
ritual similarly connecting the head of every household to the emperor 
through his interceding administrators. By having each household 
recorded in an imperial text, each family was placed in a relationship 
with the emperor and the state. Through a series of intermediaries, the 
scope of the emperor's power encompassed each person in the empire. 
The ceremonial and ideological power of the cadasters may have been 


65. A cycle for re-editing the books is mentioned in the Marcian Treatise. As other 
fiscal events take place in 30-year periods, it is possible that the re-editing theoretically 
took place on a 30-year cycle: see Dólger, Beitrdge, 116, 120; Svoronos, Recherches, 
63-67. 

66. N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préseance byzantines du IXe et Xe siècle (Paris 
1972); A. Vogt, Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des cérémonies, 4 vols. (Paris 
1935-40); Av. Cameron, ‘The Construction of court ritual: the Byzantine book of 
Cermonies', in Rituals of royalty: power and ceremonial in traditional societies, ed. 
D. Cannadine, S. Price (Cambridge 1987) 106-136. 

67. N. Oikonomidés, ‘Title and income at the Byzantine court’, in Byzantine court 
culture from 629-1204, ed. H. Maguire (Washington, D.C. 1997) 199-214. Lower level 
officials received their salaries from a subordinate: ibid. 201; P. Lemerle, 'Roga and 
rente d'état', REB 25 (1967) 77-100. 
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at least as important as their ability to tell the tax collectors the names 
of villagers. 

The universal registration of taxable land was a manifestation of 
imperial order, or taxis. It may also have been perceived as a 
characteristically Roman practice. The registration of the whole 
oikoumene that opens the second chapter of the gospel of Luke is 
certainly the most widely known reference to Roman taxation. For those 
within the government, maintaining the cadasters may have been part 
of maintaining the proper order of the Roman Empire. 

Performative rituals have power when the humans involved endow 
them with significance. If for whatever reason, the cadasters ceased to 
impress taxpayers and fiscal officials, their worth would decrease and 
their maintenance would not be important. Shifts in cultural formations 
of authority that lessened cadasters’ effectiveness as agents in a ritual 
of imperial power may have played a role in the gradual replacement 
of the cadaster system with the praktika system. Fiscal practice may 
have responded as much to changing cultural attitudes toward the state 
and power as to changes in economy.® If, as I have argued, the cadasters 
helped maintain a connective bond between citizen and government 
through the ritual of tax collection, then their use and disuse has 
implications for our understanding of byzantine culture and government 
beyond revenue extraction. 


The Catholic University of America 


68. See A. Kazhdan, A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine culture in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries (Berkeley 1985). 
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Literary histories in verse: 
fathers and sons of modern 
Greek poetry" 


ATHINA VOGIATZOGLOU 


Abstract 


This paper examines a distinctive example of literary criticism in verse: 
Palamas’ poem ‘O1 matépec’ from the collection Bwuoi (1915). The poem 
is shown to be, contrary to its recent critical reception, a concise literary 
history in verse and a highly authoritative poetic and ideological canon which 
distils pithily the literary views of the demoticist Palamas of the second 
decade of the twentieth century. The paper also examines the dialogue of the 
poem with Alexandros Soutsos' similar poetic effort in *Ezi10toAr mpoc Tov 
Paociéa rnc EAAGSdoc ‘OBwva’ (1833), as well as the reception of ‘O1 
matépec’ by one of Palamas’ most important poetic heirs, Yorgos Seferis. 


II&vra o' évav Tointh Dpíokerat KI Evac kpirikóc 
(Kostis Palamas, “Azavra 10, o. 329) 


Ká0sg mointüc, TIC mo TOAAÉC dopéc, civar wali 
aMOYOVOG KOI zpóópouoc 
(Kostis Palamas, ‘Azavra 10, o. 356) 


Modern Greek literary criticism, when it takes the form of verse, seems 
to puzzle students of modern Greek poetry, who have had surprisingly 
little to say on poetry dealing with other poets’ work.' This is a rather 


* I would like to thank Dr. David Ricks and Evripidis Garandoudis for their comments 
and valuable suggestions concerning a draft of this paper. 

1. See principally Nasos Vayenas, ʻO zointüíc we xpirikóc. O Aheğavöpoc 
Lovtaoc, o Mahaudc xot n zoinon tov KdApov', Aévrpo 67-68 (April-May 
1992), 50-74 [= Oi wödç rov KdABov. EmaAoyrj Kpitikwv Kelu€vwv, ed. Vayenas 
(Iraklio 1992) 293-319], Sarah Ekdawi, ‘H oxi& rov MafíAn: ua amon yia Tn 
oxéon MafpiAn-XikeAiavoU' Axt 11 (summer 1992), 413-20, David Ricks, ‘Greek 
Romanticism comes of age', The Shade of Homer. A Study in Modern Greek Poetry 
(Cambridge 1989), 65-74, Evripidis Garandoudis (who has been conducting a systematic 
examination of criticism in verse form), ‘H avafiwon rov Kapvoraxicuos. O 
KI. Kapvoráknc Kal n mointikn yevia tov 1970’, Kapvwrdknc Kat 
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curious silence, given that prose criticism written by poets is highly 
estimated world-wide. Palamas’ remark in 1903 that “Tovç mio KaAovc 
UAG KpiTiKOUG AVAUEGA OTOUG MIO KaAOUG UAG AOyOTÉXVEG 
TpENEL va TovG Cyntnoovue’ (6, 22)? which Eliot developed further 
later on,* has been common knowledge during most of the twentieth 
century. Literary criticism in verse form is open to the charge of lyrical 
subjectivity; yet criticism in general, however ‘theoretical’, is always 
a personal matter. When appearing as the product of poetic inspiration, 
literary criticism is regarded as lacking in clarity and precision; yet 
this can be equally true of criticism written in prose. 

Furthermore, poetry, being the most inward and, at the same time, 
the most meticulously organised expression of one’s self, may involve 
the most valuable critical explorations of its creator. Through its 
metrical organisation, rhetorical tropes or self-referentiality, over and 
above the paraphrasable content, a poem can create an implicit dialogue 
between its creator and his fellow-artist, and provide a more complex 
critical judgement than a study in prose. Indeed, a literary history of 
modern Greek poetry could and should draw fully on poems which 
have other poets as their subject. | 

A prominent place in such a history should be given to two poems 
which may both be regarded as literary histories in verse. One of 
them, the ‘EmiotoAn mpoc Tov BaociAéa rne EAAdö0ç 'O0ova' 
by Alexandros Soutsos, is well known; perhaps the only well known 


KapvoTaxiguóoc, (Athens 1998), 195-258, ‘H uvOomzoinon thc 7oinriknüc 
TapaSoonc. O LoAwudge kai n zoinrikr| yevi& Tov 1970’, Atovictoc XoAwouóc: 
"kavov" zvevuaTiKoD Biov; (Athens 1999), 171-227, ‘H öldpkela (xoi n abavera) 
TNS coAcuikrüc Toinonc’, Nea Eoria 1712 (May 1999), 506-11, “O Manzoni, o 
IIoAvAGc, o Mapkopde (koi o BaAaopirnc). To koivó vrjua TNG emuvnuóovvnc 
Toiínonc kat N Karaockeur TNG Aoyorexvikrc 10TOpiac’, forthcoming in 
Tavrórgra kalı erepórgra orn Aoyorexvía (Second National Congress of 
Comparative Grammatology, Athens, November 1998) and 'BaAawopirnc xoi 
XoAwcpuóc: n kpioium oriyurm TNG zoinrikric ÖLGÖOXNC Tİ To &yxoc Tov EMyovov’, 
IIoínon 15 (spring-summer 2000), 98-125, and Athina Vogiatzoglou, ‘Mia mointikn 
ovvOnkoAdynon: H «Dön oro BaAacpírn» Tov LikeAravov Kod mn KPITIKH 
(vmep)avtidpacn rov IlaAauc', Nea Eoría 1736 (July-August 2001), 56-88. 
2. I refer to Palamas’ "Azavra by volume and page number. 
3. See, for example, Eliot's comment that *the nearest we get to pure literary criticism 
is the criticism of artists writing about their own art', To Criticise the Critic and Other 
Writings (London 1985), 26. 
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and widely influential modern Greek poem on poets.^ The other poem 
is less known and, in my opinion, unjustly neglected by scholars: 
Palamas’ *O1 matépec’, from the collection Bc oí (1915). This paper 
is an initial discussion of Palamas' poem, which is the last literary 
history in verse that modern Greek poetry has to show. It will be 
seen that ‘O1 matépec’ is a highly authoritative poetic and ideological 
canon, which distils Palamas’ critical views of the second decade of 
the twentieth century more concisely and vigorously than his essays 
do. 

Curiously, Venetia Apostolidou chooses to exclude the poem from 
her study of Palamas as historian of modern Greek poetry, arguing 
that it is a largely unselective (^avadépei aved0v OAEC ric ueyóAec 
AOVOTEXVIKEG uopdéc TPIV an’ avTÓv^) and random combination 
of old and contemporary ‘fathers’ alike. Yet this is an unfair 
assessment, given that Palamas is both selective in his choices (he 
extols Kornaros but not Chortatsis, Vilaras but not Christopoulos), 
and purposeful in his mixing of contemporary fathers with older ones. 
As we Shall see, his chorus of ‘fathers’ opens with N.G. Politis and 
ends with Psycharis because Palamas wants to make clear that the 
literary history he proposes is structured from the point of view of 
the 1880s generation, where he himself belongs. It is both his own 
and his fellow-craftsmen’s literary fathers whom he wants to honour 
in the poem; and it is above all the teaching of Politis and Psycharis, 


4. G.Th. Zoras has characterised the ‘EmiotoAn’ as ‘’Euuetpoc loropía tnc 
NeoeAAnvikysc Aoyotexviac’, O eAAnvixoc pouavrıoudc Kat ol Pavapiwrat. 
Kata tac mapaddoeic Tov Kabnyntot T.O. Zópa, ed. Maria Pasti-Venetsanou 
(Athens 31965), 154; Panayotis Moullas has used the alternative term ‘éuuetpoc 
vpauuatoAoytoa, Pride kai ovvéxerec. MeAÉrEec yia tov 190 arava (Athens 
1993), 47, 244. 

5. Venetia Apostolidou, O Kworiç IlaAaudc 1otopixdc tno veogdAnvıkic 
Aoyotexviac (Athens 1992), 158. According to Apostolidou, the literary history 
proposed in ‘Oi TaTEpEC' is 'EAĞXIGTA KATATOMIOTIKN’; yet she seems to have the 
same opinion about all criticism Palamas has expressed in verse, given that his numerous 
poems on poets are left out of her otherwise persuasive study of Palamas as historian 
of modern Greek literature. Therefore, the examination of Palamas as literary historian 
through his poetic oeuvre remains one of the desiderata of modern Greek literary 
criticism. l 
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which built the poetic profile of his generation and shaped its literary 
past.^ 

I shall start my examination by referring briefly to the relations 
between ‘Oi matépec’ and the ‘EmiotoAn’, both of which proved 
to be important vehicles of patriotic and social ideology and played 
a significant role in the history of modern Greek poetry and criticism. 


1) Two conflicting yet related literary histories 

The historical conditions under which the two poems were written 
are similar. Both were published in the aftermath of national victories 
(the War of Independence and the Balkan Wars respectively), during 
a period of high patriotic optimism and irredentist fervour, when 
everything seemed possible for the Greek nation. In JTavópaua rnc 
FAA adéoc (1833), where the ‘Em1oToAn’ was included,’ Soutsos greets 
king Otto as the saviour of Greece from the ‘tyranny’ of Kapodistrias 
and as the Messiah (the *uóvoc KAnpovouoc xai ÖLdÖOXOC” of 
Constantine the Great, as he calls him in the ‘Ez1otoAn’) who would 
lead the free Greek state to its ‘destined’ development. Eighty-two 
years later, Greece was just about to enter the First World War with 
equally high aspirations, encouraged by its significant territorial gains 
after the Balkan wars; it is then that Palamas wrote the patriotic 
collection Bwuoí. 

For both Soutsos and the mature Palamas, poetry is an effective 
ideological weapon. Social and national didacticism is the main target 
of the two poets, who, fully reflecting the nineteenth-century principle 
(also adopted by the early demoticists) that a poet should represent 
his nation, aimed to transcend their isolated selves and become 


6. As Kostas Varnalis passionately stated: “Wuxdpnc kai TloAitn¢e amoteAotve 
tn hwteivy 8và6a rov “SisacKaGawv tov yevovc” [...] o Vvxapnc s3woe oTove 
‘FAAnves rnv “eOvikr” rovc yAdaoa’ o İlohiTnç Tovc éðwoe TnV yox Tovg 
tnv “eOvikn”’, Zwvravoi av@pwzo1 (Athens 1958), 99. 

7. Initially the poem appeared in the oinoeic véat Twv adeaAduiv Adeğdvöpov 
«ot Tavayiwtov Lovtowv (Nafplio 1833). 

8. See Dimitris Tziovas, The Nationism of the Demoticists and its Impact on their 
Literary Theory (1888-1930) (Amsterdam 1986), 29-57, 
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mirrors of their age and leaders of their people.’ The famous self- 
characterisation of Palamas as “TOLNTNG TOV KaIPOV Kat TOU YEVOUG 
tov’ (3, 291) would equally well describe Soutsos’ poetic role. It is 
significant that both poets (and especially Palamas) employ war- 
metaphors in order to develop their poetics, given that they both 
regarded poetry as an alternative form of socio-political action. In 
the ‘EmotoAn’, the melody of LR. Rangavis is ‘yevvaia’, Rigas is 
a Tyrtaios, blowing on his “OGATIYE' songs which ‘mvpmoAovv’, 
and Alexandros Soutsos masters the ‘tóčov trc oaTvpac’. Palamas’ 
poetic ‘fathers’, on the other hand, are real ^oAéuapxor': Kalvos 
is 'Coouévoc' with his lyre, Rigas is a ‘omAm1xTNC’ once again, 
Vilaras appears ‘va KovTtapoxtumca’, Solomos’ verse is, among other 
things, *ToAéuta xAaAo1j' (the expression alludes to "Yuvoc eic tnv 
&AEvO&píav, stanza 36), Valaoritis is ‘apuatwAdc’, ‘aKpitac’, 
‘pvAaKkatopac’ and he *uookofoA« utapovti’, while Psycharis 
is ‘avTapTnc’ and *karaAvrric. 

Yet the parallelism between Soutsos and Palamas can go even 
deeper if we take into consideration their poetic method: the 
characterisation of Soutsos as an *ayoviCóuevoc avOpwmoc rov 
OTIXOUPYE! ric 1ÖEEÇ TOv’! could also be applied to a significant 
part of Palamas’ poetry (and to most of “Ol matépec’, as we shall 
see), which, in this aspect, is not so far from Phanariot poetry as its 
creator seemed to believe.!! One of the keenest critical insights ever 
expressed on the poetry of Palamas was Agras’ remark: ‘O Tlavapac 
uoi&Cei woav va PiateTa va LTEpTNÖNCEL KI avv THV öle 
Tnv Toinon Kal va Bpebel ornv 15é0 [...] Me TH Avpıkn OTOVvdH 
TOU TO “TOLELV” eivai TOINTIKWGC OKETTECBal’.!? 


9. For Alexandros Soutsos see Zoras, O eAAnvixdc pouavtioudc, as above, 143, 
Moullas, Prf£eic kat ovvéxeiec, as above, 233-62, K.Th. Dimaras, loropia tne 
VEOEAANVIKHG Aoyorexvíac (Athens 71985), 282; for Palamas see Manolis 
Chatziyiakoumis, “O IIaAauac xptrikóc tov LoAwpod’, introduction to Kostis 
Palamas, Atoviéoiocz LoAwpoc, ed. Chatziyiakoumis (Athens 1981), 5-32: 13-14. 

10. See Moullas, Prf£&tc xat ovvéxetec, 235. 

11. As Moullas remarks, Phanariot poetry is ‘toinon mov yiveroa ue 1d€eC, OXI 
ug Ağğeıc?, 46. 

12. Tellos Agras, Kpırıkd, vol. 1 (Athens 1980), 153-54. 
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Thus, in each case, a blend of historical conditions, poetic aspirations 
and personal idiosyncrasies gave birth to the two most significant 
modern Greek literary histories in verse. It is certain that Palamas 
had Soutsos’ poem in mind when he was composing ‘Oi m1atépec’: 
so critically aware a poet as Palamas must have been fully conscious 
of the literary-historical significance of his poem, as well as of the 
fact that the only pre-existing similar effort was Soutsos’ ‘EmoToAn’. 
Besides, Palamas himself had openly recognised the wide (and 
negative) influence of the ‘Em1oToAn’ on the history of modern Greek 
criticism (2, 260). 

Yet we should not regard the two poems simply as an expression 
of the conflict between the Phanariot poetic tradition and that of the 
demoticists. As Vayenas has persuasively shown, the poem by Soutsos 
(who was an ‘anarchic’ spirit rather than a traditional Phanariot) has 
been mistakenly regarded by most scholars as a Phanariot ‘manifesto’, 
despite the fact that first, it excludes the poetry of A.R. Rangavis, 
secondly, it recognises the poetic genius of Kalvos and Solomos, and 
thirdly, it praises Korais, whilst omitting Katartzis and Kodrikas.!* 
The ‘EmotoAn’, Vayenas argues, is nothing less than an attempt by 
Soutsos to present the best poets and scholars of his time to the new 
king, in order to encourage the development of education and of the 
arts in the Greek State. 

However, it 1s equally true that Soutsos’ poem is widely considered 
as a Gospel of the Phanariots and, more importantly, that Palamas 
was the leader of this misinterpretation. Throughout his prose criticism 
Palamas makes ironic and critical references to the ‘Em1oToAn’, citing 
from memory, it appears, lines of the poem, which he presents as a 
distinctive product of the Phanariot and Athenian poetic school, or 
of the ‘covtoikn tapadoon’, as he calls it (2, 56, 260; 10, 51; 12, 
480; 13, 306). Palamas would have been reluctant to acknowledge 
the fact that Soutsos, alone in Greek romanticism (and unlike LR. 
Neroulos, who published the first history of modern Greek letters 


13. Nasos Vayenas, ʻO LoAwyd¢ aváusoa otovg AOnvaiovc Kal oTOvG 
Ezravnotovc', To Brjua, 29 November 1998. 
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five years before the “E71oToA1/'14), discovered the lyrical power of 
Kalvos fifty-six years before Palamas’ own famous lecture on the 
poet of the Odes.!5 On the contrary, he stressed on every occasion 
that the two best-known lines of the *EzicroAQ' CO Ko2oc xat 
o XaAouóc, WÖ070101 ugydAo1, / KI ot SUO zapnuéAncav rnc 
YAWOONG UGG TA KdAAn') were a blatant example of critical 
misjudgement (2, 260-62; 6, 66-67; 10, 51); by presenting Soutsos’ 
‘avontn mpodnteia’'® as an expression of aesthetic contempt (a 
mistake which has often been repeated in the history of modern Greek 
criticism!’), he took full credit for discovering Kalvos himself. Palamas 
clearly considered the ‘EmtotoAn’ as an emblem of the ideology of 
the purists, given that, despite the *óx1 xoQaprj Kabapevovoa’ in 
which the poem was written,!? it was a call for the creation of a new 
Neohellenic language, based on ancient Greek. Whilst the ‘Em1oToA n’ 
was the starting point of a rapid process of archaisation, ‘O1 matépec’, 
written at a completely different phase of the adventurous history of 
the modern Greek language — just a few years after the bloodshed 
of the EvayyeAika and Opeoreiakà — could be read as a poetic 
gospel of the demoticists. Most importantly, Palamas' poem is a 
forceful manifestation, as we shall see, of the demoticists’ effort to 
replace the literary canon of the purists (part of which is included 
as early as 1833 in the *"EztoToA (^) with a canon of their own. For 
literature is one of the main battlefields in which demoticists and 
purists struggled in order to impose their concept of national identity 
and their ideological system in general.!? 


2) ‘Ot matépec’: Palamas’ canon of modern Greek poetry 
Palamas in “Ol matépec’ is interested in modern Greece, taking for 


14. Takovaky Rizo Néroulos, Cours de Littérature Grecque Moderne (Geneva 1827), 
see also Venetia Apostolidou, O Kwornc Tadapudc, 39-44. 

15. Vayenas, ‘O mointnc WG KpitiKdc’, 294. | 

16. Ilias Voutieridis, O XoAcuóc Kat ot EAAnvec, A” Orav eCovoe o LoAwpdc 
(Athens 1937), 186. 

17. Vayenas, ‘O zonTüç oc KpitiKdc’, 294, 315. 

18. Vayenas, ‘O mointyc we Kpitikoc’, 316. 

19. Especially by Tziovas, The Nationism, 150-292. 
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granted his country’s historical inheritance of ancient vigour: 
‘H EAAGSa, apxata, ravrorivrj. Ma Koita, Kal TH Dptokeic / 
TOV VEOV MEO’ OTO TEPTATHUA TH ÖLVOUN Tov apxaiov’. To the 
romantic ‘TTWon Tov 15aviKov’,” which is passionately emphasised 
in the ‘Emoto rn’ (“Nekpd onuepov siv’ Aa’... etc), ‘O1 matépEec’ 
juxtaposes trust in a robust young nation, in whose veins the ancient 
glory runs freely. The emphasis on the epithet ‘véoc’ (‘H véa EAA dba, 
VEM WLOX, vioc Aóyoc, vio TpAYOUĞI) stands in stern opposition 
to the archaic zeal of the *'Ez10T0A1', in which LR. Rangavis is 
praised for his ‘apxaia woxn’ and ‘apxaio xapaktrpa’, and in 
which the poets of modern Greece are evaluated by ancient standards: 
Christopoulos is a new Anacreon, Rigas a Tyrtaios, Perdikaris an 
Apuleius, while Kalvos and Solomos, being unfaithful to the ancient 
letter, are considered to be unworthy of eternity. 

Echoing the Herderian concept of folk songs as the imprints of 
the soul of a nation,?! Palamas presents Greek folk songs as the mirror 
of the soul of his country: 


kalı TG EAAGSac TNG yoxs., Tpayovds cov, o Kabpeptnc. 


A considerable part of “Ol matépec’ is dedicated to folk tradition, 
in stark contrast to Soutsos’ ‘Em1otoA Nn’, in which (as in all Phanariot 
literary histories) folk songs are not included; what is more, no 
reference is made to A.R. Rangavis and his Byronically folksy poem 
Anuoc kai EAévn (1831). Folk songs are described by Palamas 
as the spontaneous expression of the Greek people and even as a 
direct offspring of the Greek nature, which appears (according to the 
ideology and through the vocabulary of folk songs) as possessing a 
human quality: 


20. See Athina Georganta, Arwv Bopovouavrjc. O kdouoc rov Byron Kai rn véa 
&AAÀmnvikij moinon (Athens 1992), 17-51. | 

21. See Tziovas, who also discusses the ideological significance of the literary 
metaphor of the mirror, The Nationism, 37, 230, 248. 

22. See Ilias Anagnostakis-Athina Georganda, ‘Ta “Snuotika” popavtika 
moinuata tov AAgEğavöpov Pitov Payxafr, A’, MoAvBdoxovdvAomedAekntic 
] (1989), 58. 
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> coe (Mávva EAAGda] Kapdia koi n WAGON. 
YATI AN’ TNV TETPA WC TO TOVAI OTOV KOOUO TO ÖLKO GOD 
K' GIGTÖVOVTAL óAa KAL uiv u` avOpwrivyh QATO 
[...] kat Maipvovv [or Ewucxor] 
amd POVVA KOL zórauovc KAI OTAVES Kat POLUGVIO, 
Ki OTO TNG ync Ta KaBapa KI amd T Ayva TNG AAGONG 
TN yvour Kol TH Aefevrid, TO OTIXO Kat TOV nxo. 


Considering the prominent place folk songs occupy in the canon 
of “Ol matepec’, the celebration of N.G. Politis as the first ‘father’ 
of modern Greek poetry does not come as a surprise. Palamas’ gratitude 
to both Politis and the folk songs is stated in the poem’s epigraph 
(CT andovia Tc AvaToAnc kol TA moviá TNG Avonc’), which 
is the very first line of the first song? of Politis’ ExAoyai amo ra 
Tpayovdia Tov gAAnvıkov Aaov (1914). (The epigraph also 
indicates the inclusion of both ‘Oriental’? and *Occidental'?* ‘fathers’ 
in the poem, underlining Palamas’ recognition of the debts of modern 
Greek literature to the culture of the West). In the fourteen lines 
Palamas devotes to Politis in ‘Ot matépec’ he praises him for 
rediscovering the purest products of the Greek soul: ‘Mv@o0’, 
‘Tlapadoon’, 'Hapoiuta', ‘Tpayovdi’. Through the study of this 
precious folk material, Politis played a significant role in the literary 
history of modern Greece, not only because he gave a creative stimulus 
to poets (including Palamas himself) and novelists of the generation 
of 1880, as Palamas repeatedly acknowledges in his essays (1, 20-21; 
4, 433; 8, 494-95), but also because he made it possible for Palamas 
and the critics of his age to re-evaluate the poetry of the Cretan 
Renaissance and the Heptanesians, much of which was deeply rooted 
in the folk songs. Thus, the choice of Politis as the first ‘father’ of 
the poem is completely justified, as happens with all the fathers that 
follow in this concise, well-thought-out literary history. 

Sharing with Politis (and, above all, with Solomos) the belief that 


23. ‘To kpoooG; TNG AvtTpiavoUmOoAnc'. 

24. Palamas greatly admired Politis’ anthology, which he had described as “Hali Kı 
axopiora Aaoypodikr| zepicvAAOyr| kat Ónutovpyrko KaTOpOwua’ (13, 298). 
25. Politis, Vilaras, Valaoritis. 

26. Kornaros, Polylas, Pallis, Kalvos, Solomos, Psycharis. 
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personal poetry should proceed further than folk creation, and thus 
accomplish the didactic mission of elevating the people, Palamas 
proceeds to praise those poets who exploited most effectively the 
inheritance of the folk songs to create great poetry. It is, in his view, 
in Crete that the separation of personal poetry from the anonymous 
folk creation appears to have first taken place: 


Xaipe, K ECU O KEAaidiotync, to KPNTIKO T andovi! 
Xa va xwpileic To Tpayovd: Tov TEXVİTN TPWTOG 
QT TO Tpayovst Tov Aaov. 


The *kpntikó tT anðóvr (which significantly alludes to the ‘andovi 
KpnTIKO” of Solomos’ O Kpnrikóc?!) is Vitsentzos Kornaros, as is 
openly stated a few lines later, and the first national poetic monument 
which is not anonymous is Epwrtdxpitoc, whose genealogy is 
described in a syntactically intriguing and ideologically revealing 
Way: 


... Kat Tola kpnrikozoUAa vüğdn 

Troia vópn ovvavaOpseorr toras ppayKiogac KoAAiómnmnc 
Toiov ounpión pawwSov ayamnose KOL THE 

yia va yevvrioovv — Beov xap — SimAouopdia, tn Piva 
UE TH AGAIG TH Covravi| xou TH AGED KI avTpEtEver 

To l'évoc oAoCóvravo; 


Both parents of Epcrókpiroc appear to be Greek, while the poem's 
Western debts are limited to the *ovvavaOpsuua' of the poem's 
Cretan mother with the Venetian lady at whose house she grew up. 
It seems that Palamas, despite his general respect for Western culture, 
purposefully plays down the relationship of Epcrókpiroc with the 
European Renaissance in order to underline the national significance 
of the poem, which serves as the cornerstone of modern Greek poetry 
in his canon. As he had stated in 1906, Epwrdxpitoc deserves ‘éva 
úywua og Béon e£Ovikob kat ONUADIAG zavgeAAnvikrc Epyov’ 
(6, 303); the word ‘Uwwua’ acquires in its context the same 
significance it has in Solomos' famous exhortation to the Greek poet 


27. See Roderick Beaton, “O ZoAouóc Pouavtikoc: Ol ölakelyevikec oxéosic 
Tov “Kpntikos” kon Tov "Iópdopa" ', EAAnvixd 40 (1989), 132-47. 
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‘va vwwfel KaTaKOp vba’. The description of Kornaros as ‘ounptdnc 
paywddc’ in ‘O1 matépec’ reflects Nikolaos Politis’ call in 1907 for 
a poet who would develop the acritic songs and create out of them 
a national poem equal to the //iad.?* For Palamas, who hoped that 
his generation (and especially himself) would arrive at such a synthesis, 
Kornaros came closer to this ideal than any other of the ‘fathers’ of 
modern Greek poetry.” As for Chortatsis, his exclusion from ‘Q1 
MaTEpEG’ can be explained by a remark of Palamas in 1902, in which 
he characterises him as a ‘matépa TNG véac pac dpauatiKnc 
` TÉxvnc' (4, 187); according to Palamas, the poet of Epw@iAn had 
rather a dramaturgical than a purely poetic significance for modern 
Greek literary history. 

The starting-point of modern Greek poetry which is proposed in 
“Ol matépec’ is completely different, both geographically and 
historically, from the one exalted in the notorious lines of Soutsos’ 
‘EN1OTOAN’: 


Ei; Tov wpalov Boomopov, eic THC Tpvdrc Ta oTHOn 
n zoinoiz tc véac ac EAAadoc eyevvnOn. 

Exei o A0aváoioc, o véoc Avakpéov, 

POTA MPWTOG EWAAE TA KOMAN TOV Qpaiov. 


The birthplace of modern Greek poetry is moved by Palamas from 
the Bosporus to the mountainous rural Greek mainland (and, as far 
as personal poetry is concerned, to Crete), while the time of its birth 
goes centuries back from the time of Christopoulos, to late Byzantium 
and the acritic ‘epic’. What is more, Christopoulos, the first ‘father’ 
in Soutsos’ poem, is significantly absent from “Ol matépec’, where 
he is replaced by the more ‘demotic’ Vilaras.? Palamas would have 


28. See Politis’ rector's speech ‘Ilepi tov eOvikov Ex0vG Tov veorépov EAA ńvwv’ 
(1907) in Acoypağıkd Xuusikra, A’ (Athens 1920), 237-60, and Apostolidou, O 
Kworrjc IlaAaudc, 121-28. | 

29. In 1907 Palamas remarked about Kornaros: ‘av dev Elva o oveipgvtóc QKpPITIKÓG 
'Ounpoc, givaı, Bépoia, o ueyáAoc zpó8pouoc Tov ‘Ounpov robTOv', 6, 511. 

30. Palamas was the first scholar to exclude Christopoulos from his literary scheme. 
Even Roidis, who formulated a similar canon in 1877 (‘Tepi ovyxpóvov eAAnvikrc 
mo1ngews’) included both Christopoulos and Vilaras in his scheme, showing more 
reservations about the poetry of the latter; see Apostolidou, O Kwornc IHaAaudc, 
66-68. i 
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never included in his scheme a poet who had been recognised by the 
Phanariots as their first ancestor?! and who occupied a prominent 
place in all Phanariot histories of the nineteenth century.? Judging 
from the ironic references in Palamas' essays to the relevant lines of 
the ‘EmotoAn’ (2, 56; 13, 306), it is above all to Soutsos’ history 
in verse — the most influential of all Phanariot literary histories — 
that Palamas responds with ‘Oi zarépec'. 

With the exception of Rigas, Kalvos and Solomos, who appear in 
both the ‘EmiotoAn’ and ‘Oi matépec’ (yet very differently viewed), 
the literary figures who are presented by Soutsos and Palamas are 
diametrically different: Christopoulos, I.R. Rangavis, Perdikaris and 
the Soutsos brothers (all of Phanariot origin, except for the conservative 
Perdikaris), who parade through the ‘Em1otoAn’, are replaced in ‘O1 
matepec’ by Vilaras, Polylas, Valaoritis, Pallis and Psycharis, a mixture 
of Heptanesians and apostles of the demotic movement. Consider the 
way in which Palamas enumerates his eight ‘fathers’, before praising 
at length (this time in due chronological order) each of the first five 
of them: 


LoAwpoc, Phyac, BnAapac, Yoxapnc, BoAacopirnc., 
TNG UVYSAAIGG TA OTEAVA KOL TOU OTOPIA TH XEPIA, 
KAL Ol TAPMOTATEC K oi 7pOEOTOİ. TloAguapxor. O1 [latépec. 


IMAdaTnc Kpityic, o MoAvaac. Kal ye TEV ıdöwv 

Kal ug Tov TerpapayyeAcov To hec o TIGAANG, woAtnc. 

Tia xaípovroi TOV NALOV TO oc. yra UEG oro ONA Avovv, 
BaociAgvTot, afaoiAgvToti, Sev EEpw Covv eumpoc uov. 

XTOVG ovpavous EAANVviKOvG, THC apuoviac n IToóAia. 


Y' avavOo Ppaxo aTOOUPTOG, ATAIPIMOTOG, UOVAXOC, 
CwWOUEVOG HE TNG ALPAS TOV TOV WKEAVO, Kol o KaABoc. 


31. Apart from Alexandros Soutsos, his brother Panayotis and A.R. Ragnavis also 
hymned Christopoulos in their poetry. For Christopoulos’ relations with the Phanariots, 
as well as for the influence he exercised on both the Phanariots and the poets of the 
Athenian poetic school, see Zoras, O &AAnvikóc pouavrıoudc, 67-71. 

32. As Apostolidou remarks, ‘to onusio ALTO AMOTEAEL uia ONMAVTIKT) dSiadopa 
TNG HOAQUIKTG “LOTOPIAG” aNd TIC PaVAPIUTIKEG LOTOPIEG TNG AoyoTEXVIAG 
TOV EUdaviornkav rov 190 aióva, kat o Tlakauac õe XavEI EVKAIPIA Va TO 
rovioer, O Kworrc IlaAaudc, 166. 
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The metaphor of ‘TlovA1a’ alludes to the ‘Pléiade’, a group of seven 
French writers of the sixteenth century, often praised in Palamas’ 
critical essays for both their use of the vernacular in poetry (and their 
rejection of Latin) (12, 235) and their attempts to cultivate and renew 
the strict Alexandrine verse (6, 152; 15, 291). Thus Pléiade is an 
ideal metaphor for the group of modern Greek poets who wrote in 
the demotic and attempted to follow and renovate the national 
‘dekapentasyllavos’ (12, 235). It is evident that Kalvos, with his 
linguistic and metrical uniqueness, which makes him doubly rebellious 
towards the ‘mainstream’ of demoticism, could not but be excluded 
from such a scheme. However, his is an honourable exception: the 
beautiful metaphor of the proud rock (an allegory of England), 
surrounded by the music of his Odes, invests his poetic solitude with 
a glorious aura. In 1915 Kalvos still remains a ‘father’ to Palamas,* 
although nearly three decades have passed since Palamas’ phase of 
“AVAPXIKOG EKAEKTIOMOG’,> which in 1888 enabled him to discover 
and extol Kalvos’ lyrical power. This is the point on which Palamas 
the critic differs most from Alexandros Soutsos of the ‘EmiotoAn’, 
who, despite the considerable influence Kalvos exercised on his poetry 
during the 1830s,°*° felt obliged to deny Kalvos poetic immortality 
on linguistic grounds. By contrast, Palamas rarely permitted the 
expediencies of demoticism to shape decisively his aesthetic 
judgement.? 

Still, the praise of Kalvos in ‘O1 matépec’ is significantly brief 
— briefer than it would have been had the poem been written twenty 


33. Palamas used likewise the metaphor of ‘MovAia’ once more, this time referring 
specifically to the honoured seven poets of the Heptanesian 'Pléiade': Solomos, Polylas, 
Typaldos, Markoras, Valaoritis, Tertsetis, Laskaratos; see 6, 6. 

34. Apostolidou does not take ‘[latépec’ into account when she characterises Kalvos, 
in contrast to the ‘tatépac’ Solomos, as ‘Eévoc’ to Palamas (O Kwornc HoAaudc, 
177). 

35. As Palamas significantly admits in 1903, ‘Eexivnoa anró rov avapxikó avTó 
EKAEXTIOUO yia va þráow — Bev Eépo av ébraoa, otov evOovoiacud’ — 
meaning, of course, his enthusiasm about the teaching of Psycharis (6, 166). 

36. See Vayenas, “O mointric wc KpitiKdc’, 306-10. 

37. See Chatziyiakoumis, “O IIaAapóc kpitikóc Tov XoAouoU', 13 and Neta 
Apostolidou, “O IIaAauac xo: ro Taéíó: tov Yuxdpn. Mia TpikvutWönc 
ovuzAgvon', Mvijun Xraudrg Kaparld (Thessaloniki 1990), 185-96: 189-90. 
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years earlier,** and certainly briefer than one would expect, considering 
the influence of the Odes on Palamas’ poetry. For it is not true that 
Palamas ‘dev a100dveTal OT Ovyyevebel TOINTIKa uai Tov [ue 
Tov KaAfo]’.*? Although he didn't seem to realise how much closer 
he was to Kalvos' logocentric, narrative, pictorial, rhetorical and 
extrovert poetry than to Solomos' more metaphysical, inward and 
musical verse, Palamas was conscious of his debt to Kalvos' ingenious 
metrics. In the preface he wrote in 1925 for his earlier collection 
Taupori kaı avamaiotoi (1897) he remarks: ‘to e&kbpaorikó uéoa 
oto OTixo Tov [KaABov] Cevyapwua Tov 1&ufov Tov avdAadpa 
daíveTai NWG META KAI TOU AVANALOTOVD TOV OTEPEA yUDEUEI 
va TATNOEL, ue tpapobos. Ensita, uéooa UOV ylVOTAV TOTE GOV 
oic0nrótepn n avayKn Tov Eavaviwyov Tov eOviKov pac 
OTIXOV, TOV SEKANMEVTAOVAAGBOD, ug KIVAUATA AlyoTEpO OTAĞ, 
ue vera nepratnpata. H wueaAwdia TOU yxpeiacovtav va 
opxnorpoOet' (1, 326). Thus Palamas, as Garandoudis has remarked, 
. chose the metrically innovative Kalvos as his most important leader 
in his effort to renovate the national verse, which, as he wrote in 
1894, *azouévei KAMTWG GOV ASOVAELTO xopadi apuovicv' 
(6, 149).4° Taking into account the major significance of metrics in 
Palamas’ poetics, and considering that first, the ‘dekapentasyllavos’ 
of Bwyoi is one of the most daring Palamas ever wrote, as we shall 
see, and second, the sixth section of the collection is a new series 
of ‘Taupo. xoi avazoaotot (7, 151-174), one cannot but conclude 
that the metrical influence of Kalvos on Palamas had not ceased in 
1915. Yet in contrast to 1888, when, as Vayenas remarks, the poetry 
of Kalvos seemed to be able to help Palamas, ‘ue Tn yıkın, aAA 


38. As Vayenas rightly remarks, in 1903 (and even more in 1915, one might add) 
'o Tladauac [Sev Ba uzoposoz] va öce! uia SiarAcEn [yra Tov KaABo] idle 
u` EKElvN TOV Exe SWE TO 1889”, ‘O moINTHG oc KpITIKdG’, 318. 

39. Apostolidou, O Keorrjc IIaAaudc, 176. 

40. Garandoudis, ‘H ueroikr| Ogopia rov Makauca. Mpovcyoueva’, NeoeAAnvikd 
METPIKO, ed. Nasos Vayenas (Rethymno 1991), 157-97: 163. It should be added here 
that, according to Vayenas, there is also a significant influence of Kalvos in the 
‘sowrepiký eAevOepía Kal ToikiAdpvOun Kivnon’ of the thirteen-syllable verse 
of ‘Poivikia’, ‘To uvotýpio thc “Poivixiac”’, H eipovikr] yAwooa. Kpitixéc 
MEAETEG yia TH VEOEAAnVIKT) ypauuareía (Athens 1994), 149-56: 155. 
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CwvTavny, YAWOOR TNG va EEMEPKOEL TOUG TEDIODIOLJIODG TNG 
yvxapikric opBo0doziac’,4! in the linguistic circumstances of 1915 
the mixed language of Kalvos is reason enough for Palamas to confine 
his praise to a couple of lines. The lyrical ‘ég’ of the Odes, which 
Palamas extols in the poem he devoted to Kalvos in 1897 (‘Kau 
KEAQIOE! OTA XEIAN uov / n wh oov AVTO VEN: / “PaivEeT’ &ic 
tov opiCovta / woav xapac 15€a!”’42) has now been replaced by 
the Psycharian ‘Idea’ of militant demoticism. | 

Much had changed between the 1890s and the 1910s: in the poetic 
altar of “Ol matépec’ Kalvos is only granted half a line more than 
Alexandros Pallis, who was less of a poet and more of an uncom- 
promising demoticist (‘kal amo rov Voxapn yuxaptKÓTEDOG , as 
Palamas once remarked (2, 122) ) and who translated the Fiad and 
the Gospels into a language whose 'vzepoónuoriKóTnc' was criticised 
by Palamas in 1893 (2, 122 and 127). Even briefer — yet eloquent 
in its density — 1s the praise of the linguistically moderate Polylas, 
despite his acknowledged metrical genius? and his profound 
‘IIpoAcyoueva’ to Solomos, which made Palamas call him an 
'o8nyntric 7poc tny GAnlıvn téxvn’ (6, 69).4 

Apostolidou remarks that ‘n moinon tov KdABov öiveı oTov 
Magu tny evkaipia va ösiğe [..] «Toc o sOvikóc 
TpocavaroAicuóc ELVAL TO KUpiapxo XAPAKTNPIOTIKO TNG 
VEOEAANVIKNS TOINONG. akópua KAI OTA MIO SiahopeEeTiKa, OTO 
&TOYN uoporic, davepwuata tno’. Although patriotism was not 
the only reason Kalvos was included in ‘O1 matépec’ (Palamas 


41. Vayenas, “O montc wc KPITIKOG’, 298. 

42. Poem 20 of Taufo: Kai avazaiocroi, 1, 357. 

43. In 1893 Palamas significantly remarked that Polylas, Kalvos and Solomos are 
the most metrically skilful modern Greek poets: *vzoóeiyuara opyavikric evpvOuiac 
OTIXWV, (ovxi unxavikric AATAIOTOL TUUTAVOKPOvOIAS ÖL avTOv), NUTOPOLUEV 
va EVPWHEV, KATA TNV YVWLUNV UOV, EIG TAG orpopaác TOV KaAfov, EIG TOLG 
EVOEKAOVAAGHOLG koi TOLG SEKaMEVTAOVAAGPOVG Tov LoAWUOL. tic TOLG 
SEKAMEVTAOVAAGBOVG KAL TouG OgKaTpicvAAGDovuc Tov IloAvAG (15, 247). 

44. It should be noted here that the coexistence of Pallis, Polylas and Kalvos in the 
same section could be explained by the fact that all of them (each one according to 
his own linguistic credo) translated all or part of the /liad. 

45. Apostolidou, O Keorrjc IHaAaudc, 179. 
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excluded many other, fervently patriotic yet minor, poets from his 
scheme), it is certainly true that it is the strongest among the factors 
which formed this literary history in verse (the other factors are the 
demotic language and poetic value). This could not be otherwise 
under the historical circumstances during which the poems of Bayoi 
were written. The irredentist fever of that period is impressively 
pictured in the section dedicated to Rigas Feraios, who was the only 
poet Palamas included in ‘O1 matépec’ for patriotic reasons alone: 


—l[lIarpiboAaron coXmyxrr peyarouaptvpa! Hpdev 

npGe rnc óó£ac o kaipóc. Qc zóre, MAANHKApIA; 

Ae Covv Ta 7zaAÀAnkapia ma Bepıd o’ Epes KOI ONAM, 
tnc IloAireíac Siadhevtevtéc, Tov Opóvov siv’ aVTIOTUAIG. 
Ma civ n EAAGSO cov matia, TETPATAATA ypauUEeVN 
OTA OVVOPA TOU XAPTN GOV, OTOV OVEIPOY GOV TA UAyIA, 
uaxpióc o ÖPONOC, AOWOTOG, TA kakorómia TANBOC, 

O OXTPOG EYTAYUXOC KOL LEO’ OTO WoRKONGXHUG Tov. 

esl 

Kai TWV avrokparópo LAG O oTavpaitoc uoxpraOs 
KAayyacel amo Trjv Eevntia. — ZEVNTENEVE, unmwc 

UMG OTEAVEIG xoiperiauaroa; Mnvac To yvpiauó cov; 
Tne d0Eac npOev o kapós; Oc OTE, TAaAANKAPIA: 


Few of the sixteen lines Palamas dedicates to Rigas (whose praise 
is the lengthiest in the poem) actually refer to his poetry; what seems 
to inspire Palamas mostly in ‘O1 matépec’ is Rigas’ Xdpra. The 
twice-repeated phrase of the Oovpioc ‘Oc méTE TaAAnkdpia is 
not a tribute to Rigas’ poetic work, but an expression of impatience 
for the return of the Greek nation to its Byzantine glory. At this point 
Palamas proves to be more fanatically irredentist than the Soutsos 
of the ‘Em1otoAn’; there, Rigas’ patriotism is hymned in a lower 
key and the legacy of his patriotic poetics is respectfully 
commemorated: 


O Pyas, waptvc npó8pouoc TNG 1Epac uoc TANG, 
uvnuóocvva UAG bonos EuTVEGOEWC YEYĞANC ... 


However, whilst Soutsos calls Rigas a ^mpóópouoc' only in his 
revolutionary national activity, Palamas clearly includes him among 
the ‘fathers’ of modern Greek poetry both in “Ol matépec’ and, two 
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years before, in his collection of critical essays entitled Ta 7poTa 
KDITIKG.““ Rigas’ presence in the poem of 1915 confirms the fact 
that Palamas was the first critic who, despite the limited poetic value 
of Rigas' poetry (2, 18), gave it a prominent place in Greek literary 
history, because, as he remarked as early as 1897, thanks to the Oovpioc 
Greek poetry ‘ovvdeéetat poc Tnv utey&Amnv TaveAArviov 
Koivoviav, Aaufáver véav ovveiónoiv, evopeiav TWPA kat 
vynArnv, TNG ATOGTOANC avtrc’ (2, 18). 

Although he is presented as less daring than Rigas in the face for 
the national enemy, Vilaras is hymned in ‘O1 tatépec’ for his heroism 
on the battlefield of language, given that he struggled, in both theory 
and poetic practice (H pouernkr yAooa, 1814), for the establishment 
of a ‘pure’ popular idiom: 


Moe xt cov toryvidiotn, Ovpon, özlâ€ Dookapn. 
and THC TovpkapBavıtıdc To AŬko OQOTIOLEVE, 
mpodpouc, Tov ÖEV ÖKVEYEC VA KOVTAPOXTLTNHOEIC, 
kat UĞO ora yavpa Tiavveva ta xaraokAaouéva, 
yia KATOLO HEYA AVTPWUO HEAAÂĞUEVO Too Aóyov. 


The mildly critical phrases ‘eé Bookapn’ and ‘oaotiouéve’ echo 
similar observations of Palamas' essays, where both Vilaras' and 
Christopoulos' lyrical voices and thematic are characterised as timid 
in comparison to Rigas’ fierce poetics.” Yet unlike the ‘Phanariot’ 
Christopoulos, Vilaras was both a *bavarikóc xvóbaoiotrrc' (2, 253) 
and a poet who managed to exploit the potential of the folk songs 
(^rpoouévei CE n dAoyépa oov TOIWEVIKN’, writes Palamas in ‘O1 
TOTÉpsG'); in a word, he was a forerunner of Psycharis in the long 
and painstaking preparation for the ‘uéya AvTpEUO UEAAOUEVO TOU 
Aóyov': H yAwooa Tov BnAapa kavovikóTEDO. TEPITATWVTAG 
Kat OUAAWTEPA MNYaCovTac [in comparison to that of Christopoulos] 


46. See 2, 17-27, where two older essays on Rigas and Solomos where retrospectively 
put together under the significant title “Ol matépec’. See also Apostolidou, O Kworrc 
IlaAaudc, 45, 159-64. 

47. See 2, 18 and 13, 297, as well as the passage of an unpublished manuscript of 
Palamas, quoted by Apostolidou, O Kwotrc HaAaudc, 171, where the Muse of the 
two poets is characterised (in an approving vein, this time) as ‘de1Ar kat 701yvVLGÖNG” 
(1899). 
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amo TO ÓnuoriKÓ tTpayovsi KI and To EdEvBEPO Aaikó utAnua 
depve: TO BnAapa TOAL mxEpicoóTEpo otrov VvxapicHó TEV 
Nuepwv pac’ (13, 306). Thus Vilaras owes his presence in ‘Oi 
TOTEPEG' to both the aesthetic value of his poetry (which Palamas, 
in contrast to Polylas, thought to be superior to that of Christopoulos 
in craftsmanship, authenticity of feeling and language alike**) and, 
most importantly, to the important role he played in the history of 
demoticism. It is his ‘amoAvtapxiKoc ónuorikiouóc (13, 308), 
above all, which both obliged Soutsos to exclude him from his 
‘Em10TOAN’ and dictated his double qualification by Palamas as 
mrpóópouoc' and ^raTépac' of modern Greek poetry in ‘O1 xa épec'. 
It should be noted here that both epithets (as well as 
'ueyaAopaprvpac' in the case of Rigas) take on theological overtones, 
which serve a double aim: the monumentalization of the literary texts 
which form the poem's canon (Solomos' poetry is significantly 
characterized as “&yıo Aetyavo' a few lines later) and the charging 
of Palamas' own critical discourse in verse with divine authority.^? 

The next 'father' to be commemorated in the poem is, as one would 
expect, Solomos, for whom Palamas wrote one of the most powerful 
sections of *O1 zaTépsc ': 


Ki cov o aavyKpitoc! M` eoé Tpotópavtoc o orixoc, 
uaci, n MOAEULA XAGAON KAI N KkAaya tnc Tpuvyóvac 

Kal n x&pr zov áyio Aetyavo T WPAIO ovvTpiupt KÖVEL, 
Ki av To 7€TdC uicovpavic Tov Boóxivov TO OKOvOLG, 
ULOTIKA yépveic KAL YALKA TO OTHBOG zpoc TNV apT7a, 

va TAMOEIG T &Otpo TNG VUXTOG KOI T &OTDO TNG nu&pac, 
VÜXTA VIOUATN OauaTa, vvXTAa OTAPLEVN ayia. 


Five of the above seven lines (about which Palamas wrote with 
emphasis to Andonios Chalas that ‘K&vovv MEPITTEG TIG EKTETAUÉVEG 


48. See 13, 305-08 and Apostolidou, O Koorrjc Hajayude, 165-69. 
49. For the general tendency of the demoticists to regard the demotic literary texts 
as sacrosanct see Tziovas, The Nationism, 210, 219. 
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KPITIKEG TOV OKaPWONKav yia xeivov [yia Tov XoAcpnó]' 59) are 
no more than an imaginative collage of phrases carefully chosen from 
a variety of Solomos’ poetic compositions?! The two originally 
Palamian lines of the passage (the first and the third), convey the 
poet's critical judgement on Solomos. More specifically, the adjectives 
‘aovyKpitoc’ (for the poet) and *peróbpavroc' (for his poetry) 
reflect Palamas’ belief in the powerful originality of Solomos, who 
was the first to serve poetry as a spiritual ideal, independent of 
patriotic expediencies and yet deeply national (2, 26). The phrase 
‘Kal n xàpmn Tov ayio A&tyavo T opaio OUVTPİUUI KAVEV 
illuminates Palamas' wish to sanctify Solomos' poetic fragments. By 
turning the *ovvrpiuut (one of Palamas’ favourite metaphors — 
together with ‘epeim1o’ — when he talks of Solomos’ poetry) into a 
'"Aeiyavo', the poet makes an attempt to soften his usual criticism 
against the Solomic fragmentariness, which has been characterised 
as ‘TO ao0evéc ONLELO TNG AAAGUIKNG KPITIKNG yia TO ZoAouó'.*? 

Yet despite Palamas’ reservations about Solomos’ fragmentary oeuvre 
(which, as Apostolidou remarks, stood in contrast with his own efforts 
at poetic wholeness) he was the first to recognise Solomos’ decisive 
role in the history of modern Greek poetry and criticism (2, 256-57; 
6, 69).53 The unsuccessful architect of O Aduzpoc and O1 &Ae&UOepor 
ToAtopKnuevoi proved to be the master builder of the foundations 
of his nation's poetry and the forerunner of the long-awaited poetic 


50. Although this remark, made in 1933 (see A.Ph. Chalas, H aAAgAoypadía uov 
ue TOV moInTH uac Koor) HaAayud (Athens 1934), 111), could be interpreted as a 
reaction of defensive conceit, provoked by Apostolakis' book on Solomos with its 
strong anti-Palamas agenda (H zoinon orn Çer prac, 1923; see Aimilios 
Chourmouzios, O IHaAaudc kat n &roxrj Tov, vol. A’ (Athens 1944), 120), it remains 
a fact that Palamas highly valued his own criticism in verse as expressed in ‘Tlatépec’; 
it is significant that he appears to be equally self-commendatory in 1935, in reference 
to the section he dedicated to Vilaras (13, 310-12). l 

51. See the analysis of this section made by Palamas himself in one of his letters 
to his admirer Chalas, H a@AAnAoypadia uov, 111-12. 

52. N.V. Tomadakis, NeogAAnvixad, 132. A similar effort of sanctification can be 
detected in an early essay of Palamas on Solomos (‘O zoınTric XoAouóc. O fioc 
xai TO épyov’, 1898): ‘site ovvrpiuuara síte anid oxeðidouata [...] 
EMIPAAAOVTAL UE TNV OENTOTHTA TOV EPEIMIWV KOL NE TO ULOTTPIOV TWV 
OvuBóAcv (2, 489). 

53. See also Apostolidou, O Kworrjc HaAayudác, 194. 
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synthesis of modern Greece: ʻo XoAceuóc OVVTEAEOTHG Kal 
EECYYEAOG, civar AKPIPEOTEPOV O TPOSPOUOG KO o TPOGYYEAOG 
TOV APXITEKTOVIKOV LEYAAOVPYNUATOG TOU TPOCSWKOLEVOD ATO 
tny VEWTEPAV EAANVIKTV zoínoiv' (13, 433). This is the main 
reason Solomos was always a ‘tatépac’ to Palamas (2, 17-27; 6, 
203; 8, 175), despite their deeply different poetic temperaments, about 
which (with the exception of the musical Sorvixia, the most Solomic 
of Palamas’ works) Agras rightly remarks: “To Avpiouó rov IIaAauc 
ONO KELVOV Tov LOAWLOV TOVG xwpiCEl xooc'.^^ Thus one can 
only conclude that it is mainly thanks to his critical genius that Palamas 
wrote some of his most persuasive pages on so different a poet. 

Although written more than a decade after the most intense 'Solomic 
period’ of the critic Palamas,? the above section of ‘O1 matépec’ 
‘evTuTMWvEel KaTOIA PABLTEPHV NXE zpooomikoó OÓavpuaouob 
Kat AoTpelaç [yia Tov XoAconó6]',^ not least because it is written 
in a distinctively Solomic style. The collage of Solomos' phrases 
(which are taken from 'Yuvoc giç tnv eAevOepía, Aduzpoc and 
the second and third recensions of Or EAev@epoi zoAiopknuévot) 
could be regarded as an attempt to create a symbolic ‘synthesis’ of 
Solomos’ poetic “disjecta membra’ as well as a tribute to its emotional 
and artistic consistency." Through the contrast between the ^oAéuta 
x^aAorn' and the *kAcya tnc Tpvyóvac', as well as between the 
'Boskivo' and the ‘ap7a’, Solomos suggests, I think, the combination, 
in poetry, of both the national with the personal dimension and of 
epic themes with lyrical expression. Finally, the last line of the section 
is a warm tribute to Solomos' mysticism. 


54. Agras, Kpitixa A^, 124. 

55. According to Chatziyiakoumis (who has divided the adventurous critical 
relationship of Palamas with Solomos into four periods) the most fertile period of 
Palamas’ Solomic studies starts in 1898 and ends in 1903, while the fourth and last 
period, where ‘Ot matépec’ belongs (1904-1933), is characterised by ‘awoonacguatikn 
Kat ETIMAVEIAKH EMIKOIVWVIA’; see “O Tlakapac kxpirikóz Tov LoAwpon’, 22-32. 

56. Chatziyiakoumis, 30-31. 

57. However, it should be noted that a few years after ‘O1 matépec’ Palamas criticised 
the third creative phase of Solomos, the fragments of which he had once estimated 
highly. The main reason for this change of estimation may have been Apostolakis' 
book on Solomos (13, 37-38; 15, 415-33); see also Chatziyiakoumis, 31-32. 
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In the next section of the poem one feels a decisive change of 
tone, which reaches a peak of intensity. Exclamation, asyndeton and 
enjambment give a breathless rhythm and an emotional ardour to 
these seven lines, where Palamas extols the modern Greek poet most 
closely related to himself, Aristotelis Valaoritis: 


Kat  Puteivé, Aorpamóytavve KOL APUATWAE Kar Akptra 
Kai TNG VATS kai TNC pwvýc, Kapdia, Tpayovsi, Adyoc, 
Tov l'évouc PvAaKaTOpa, KAI OQ va OTÉKEIG TAVTA 
OKOZÓG, TO KAPVOMLAAL GOV TO KAGPTIKO KPATÓVTOG, 
LE xamoix OAAVOIXTA HTEPA, oa OKETN aTavwbE nac. 
Apooatocg ax’ Tov Kiocafov rnv maxvn. amd TH dAdya 

- uavperdepdc, uookopoAdc umapobtt: xoi Bvucpr. 


Palamas underlines the significance of this section by placing it as 
an epigraph to his collection of critical essays on Valaoritis, published 
in 1924.58 Valaoritis appears as an ‘armatolos’ and an Akritas of the 
‘race’ and the ‘voice’ of modern Greece, given that he was both an 
ardent explorer of the potentialities of folk (especially kleftic) songs 
and the only poet of ‘Oi matépec’, apart from Rigas, with so clear 
a patriotic orientation. In the historically crucial period during which 
Bouoí was composed, Palamas invokes Valaoritis as the protector 
of the Greek people (‘oa oxémn arávwðé uac’), a title which he 
appears to deserve because of his passionately national feeling 
(‘xapd1a’), his poetic work (‘tpayovd1’) and his political activity 
in the Greek Parliament (‘Adyoc’). 

Valaoritis is undeniably — in contrast to Solomos — a kindred 
spirit to Palamas as far as their poetics are concerned: his epic 
tendency, his narration of the heroic national past, his exploitation 
of folk song, his depiction of Greek nature and in general his 
‘TOINTIKOG vAicuóc' (8, 240), the scholarly aspect of his work and, 
more importantly, the popular character of his Muse and his role as 
teacher and preacher of his people, all bring him close to Palamas’ 
own poetry and poetic aspirations. Yet although Palamas had always 
(with the exception of the years 1898-1903, when he was absorbed 


58. AptototéAnc BaAaopírngc (1824-1924) (Athens 1924) [= 8, 163-275]. 
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by the poetry of Solomos) regarded Valaoritis as an *óuota KOopvpatoc 
Tointnys’ with Solomos (8, 175), his mature critical and historical 
perspective never let him challenge the unique place of Solomos in 
the history of modern Greek poetry.” Despite the fact that ‘O1 
matepec’ is largely written in a Valaoritian style (and Bwyoi in 
general is highly indebted to Valaoritis’ patriotic and didactic poetics), 
it is Solomos and not the poet of d«reivóc who is called 
‘aovyKpitoc’ in the poem. 

The last ‘father’ to be praised in ‘Oi 7oTE€peç' is, surprisingly, not 
a poet but a prose writer and a linguist. At first glance most modern 
readers would fail to discover the identity of the person to whom 
Palamas addresses the second lengthiest praise in the poem: 


Ki oan OAove bvvatutepoc, ua KOL yl’ ALTO YPGUUEVOC 
VO THVE GEPVEIG yia kaipó oav ENOVAXICONEVN 

tn OUvauN gov, Tov Kaipov’ karadpoviirpa Kat GAWV 

OOO! uto, KAI OM vepó unte ÇEGTO OTE KPLO, 

KAPTOL KSETOI AVWHEAEVTOL, UNTE KOÀOL, KOKOÍ OÜTE, 
yıdol kat oBovve, Ol Timote oto timoTte yupiCovv, 

KAI — TO EINE O TPIGWEYAAOG Gov TGTEPAC, O AAlyyépnco, — 
SEV TOLG PAOTA n TapPadE1oo, UNTEC KAI tr] HOAE€YOLV, 
Kou Sev TOLG BEAEI Nn KOAMON, UNnTWG TO TO1VEUTOUVE. 
AvTaptn KOL KaTaALTH, didaxe Kat o1Koddue 

us Tov OloTpov TG KEVTNUATA, ue TNG Eoas Ta uéroo, 
BércIc ðe OEAEIC, uia hOPA, KI ac Elva apya, Evac Bpaxoc 
0a OKGAIOTE] yia va yevel Douóc ue T KYAAUG oov. 


The strongly favourable appraisal ‘x1 o am’ óAovc dvvatuwtEepoc’, 
the association with Dante, who appears as a ‘father’ to the ‘father’, 
and the expressions ‘tov Otorpov Ta KEVTNU ATO” and ‘tne Lodiac 
ta UETPa’, all lead one to assume that it is a poet who is praised 
here — perhaps Kalvos, for whose metrics Palamas had always 
expressed great admiration. However, we are in 1915 and the father 
of these lines is the dynamic leader of demoticism and the writer of 
the highly acclaimed To ra£tót uov (1888). As Palamas wrote to 
Chalas in 1933, at a period when his once warm relations with Psycharis 


59. See Apostolidou, O Kwornce Hahayde, 210-11. 
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had deteriorated, ‘O1 13 ariyol (To 13 Kakoagnuadia) rov 
apxiCovv: “KI o an’ OAOLG SvVATWTEPOG” KAT. eivai o Yuxyapnc. 
‘Ooo Kt av uov OTAONKE ora TEAELTAIA TOU XPOVIA xapmnAo 
Koi xvdala, oro uayrkó uov KaBpEdtn Tov Elda kað SEixvETal 
oToug “Tlatepec”’.© 

Aimilios Chourmouzios remarks that, in contrast to the rather 
superficial hymn Palamas addressed to Psycharis in 1905 (XTov 
Woxaon’, H Hoaireía kat n uovağıd, 5, 340-41), in the case of 
“Ol TaTépec’ ‘paivetar MWS O ToinTHG EeKivaei OTO AVUTOKPITO 
0avuaocuó xoi TO EYKWULO Elval uia ouoAoyta mioTNHG’.®! By 
placing Psycharis among the ‘fathers’ of modern Greek poetry, Palamas 
confirms his frequently expressed belief that Psycharis’ greatest gift 
was poetry (6, 311-16)2 and that his Tağiör was among the most 
important products of the generation of 1880 for the development of 
modern Greek poetry.“ Yet Palamas’ extolling of Psycharis in ‘Oi 
matepec’ implies more than this. As Palamas comments on the writer 
of Taéidi in 1906 ‘mpéme1 va ÖĞCOLUE oro vónua Tlointne ui 
UEYAAT] MAATWOIK KAL VA Tov KOATOGAĞBOLUE TOV TOINTH Cav 
Éva QVTĚPTN, KOL oav ÉVA KATEĞAĞIOTI) TpETA APWTa, UE 
zpoopicuó [...] Bapvtata KI e€oxWtata Kolvovikö [...] O 
TOintüc, aOAntüc: o motntTüc, AxdaTOAoç' (6, 313). What is 
mostly praised in ‘O1 zaTépec' is Psycharis’ social struggle for the 
victory of demoticism.^ Many things had changed since 1895, when 


60. Chalas, H aAAnAoypadía uov, 112. 

61. Chourmouzios, O HaAaudc kat n &roxrj rov, A’, 121. 

62. It should be noted here that Psycharis’ poetic quality is widely acknowledged 
among poets and scholars alike; see, for example, Varnalis, ‘Av@pwzro1, as above, 86, 
and Alkis Angelou's introduction to To ra£ífót uov, where he emphasises Psycharis' 
"tpayuatiK& AOVOTEXVIKT kai TOINTIKH TavTOXpova 1S100vyKpacia’ and his 
consistent effort to charge his prose with rhythm and musicality (see Psycharis’ To 
TaĞIĞI uov (Athens 1987), 31. What is more, Psycharis regarded himself as a poet: 
‘Aey moteBw n yAcooooAoyía va givaı n Kabadto uov Téxvn. ‘Eyiva 
y^oo000Aó6yoc . TevriOnxka zointric. K’ éyaAa tqv EAAdda’, Koorrjc IlaAauac. 
 GiAoAoyikij Kpırıkı) ueAÉr (Alexandria 1927). 

63. See 4, 433 and especially 8, 12, where Palamas declares emphatically that the 
'ueyaAózvon zoinon' of his generation came from Psycharis’ Ta£íót, which opened 
the gates ‘TOU ugyaAóTEXvov TOINTIKOD TAAaTIO“N nov oAoéva xriGerai' (1908). 

64. The Dantean ‘neutrals’ in ‘ITlatépec’, which allude to Canto III of the Inferno, 
symbolise those who followed the ‘uéon 080’ in the language problem. 
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Palamas had criticised Psycharis’ linguistic rigidity (2, 116). In 1915 
the demoticist zeal had lost none of its intensity and Palamas’ memory 
of his one-month suspension from his job at the University and of 
the attack on him by a group of students (both in 1911) was still 
fresh. Above all, in the historically crucial year of the publication 
of Bwyoi, the extolling of Psycharis offered an ideal opportunity to 
Palamas to emphasise the patriotic dimension of the language question. 
Like Solomos (with whom Psycharis is persistently paralleled in 
Palamas’ essays and poetry alike®), the writer of Tağıdı never ceased 
to demonstrate that fighting for demoticism was a way of *auiveoOo1 
TEpi TaTpnc’.®? 

The placing of Psycharis at the top of the poetic hierarchy of ‘O1 
matepec’ is a highly provocative choice, which charges the whole 
poem with an intensely ideological character, proving that this poetic 
enterprise of Palamas is less of an aesthetic canon and more of a 
militant answer to the 'Ez10TOA |" of Soutsos. The middle-aged poet 
of *'O1 matépec’ appears decisively influenced by the ideology of 
the demoticists, in contrast to the early Palamas of Ta mpwra kpiriká 
(1880-1900), who gave proper weight to nineteenth-century 
‘katharevousa’ poets. 


. 3) Palamas' poetic legacy 

“Ol matépec’ is divided into four parts separated by asterisks: the 
first part refers to the folk songs and to N.G. Politis; the second and 
most extensive part, which we have just examined, includes the 
‘fathers’ of modern Greek poetry from Kornaros to Psycharis; the 
third part refers to the poets of the generation of 1880, as well as to 
Greek poets who had published by 1915; finally, the fourth part is a 
self-referential one, devoted to Palamas himself. 

Palamas advises the poets of his time to raise an altar to each of 
their poetic ‘fathers’, as well as one to all of them together; in this 


65. For a description of the circumstances during the period of combative demoticism, 
as well as for the adventurous relationship between Palamas and Psycharis, see 
Apostolidou, “O IIaAaudc koi to Ta£íó: rov Yuxapn”. 

66. See, for example, 6, 36, 85, 88, 163-64; 7, 225; 8, 464; 16, 220-21. 

67. Psycharis, To raid: uov, 37. 
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way he urges his fellow-poets to stand in thoughtful respect towards 
the tradition of modern Greek poetry, on which their own creations 
should be based. Despite the fact that the poets to whom Palamas 
addresses this section of the poem are nameless, one can infer names 
behind the various geographical locations: Vizyinos behind the phrase 
‘Opakiwtec yépavoi’, Krystallis behind 'KopubaAAoi TNG 
‘Hmeipoc’, Malakasis behind ‘Bovvroio1 amo tn PovucAn', the 
Pasagiannis brothers behind ‘am’ To Mopi& Kaumioior etc. As for 
the phrase ‘tov Ioviov T’ adpoKktyata’, apart from alluding to 
Mavilis and Sikelianos, it suggests the final fusion, after 1880, of 
the Heptanesian school with that of Athens (2, 502-03). Palamas 
consoles the poets of his era for their absence from his poem by 
reminding them that the worthy ‘AcBevtdmo1de’ of today will turn 
into ‘fathers’ in the hands of the gifted critic of the future: 


a! un uov Papyounoete, unv mapanovebeite 

mov Se ornÜOrnkave PwUol yia cac LE T óvouc aac. 
Tati, © THE vidtne akpifot, yarı, © vvudior Thc Piuac, 
Ta AcPevtomaidsa ELGMGTE, SEV EIGMOTE Ol TATEPEC. 

[...] Tpnyop' apya uta Octa 
IlvOóvioca omoAAovIKÜ THAVOKPAXTA WC T' AOTEPIA 
oro ÖLĞA KATOLOV ATO cac Oa Tov ATOGKENĞAZI, 
KpaxtTn ÖZLA0 TO Aóyo uov, okostovrac: Na oi ITarépsc! 


Both the tone and the content of this section suggest that Palamas 
(who was in the fifty-sixth year of his age and in full maturity when 
he was writing the poems of Bwyoi) perceived himself already as a 
'father' of modern Greek poetry. Thus, the poetic legacy which he 
entrusts to his future 'son' at the end of the poem does not take the 
reader by surprise: 


68. Three years before the publication of ‘O1 matépec’ Palamas expressed his 
certainty that his poetry would occupy a prominent place in the future literary history 
of modern Greece: ‘to Epyo uov [...] Ba Aoyapiao0sí oTnv 10TOpia TNG 
ypauuaroAoytac uac KANOTE, yArjyop' apyá, OTHV KOAOGÜVELÖN TAVTA 10T0pioc 
SEV ELVA HPOOPIOLEVO, ETO &Orka va TAEI. PaiveTai N EvEpyeia TOU KOL N 
NHAPOVGIA TOV, OXL OTA GTONATA TOV VEOEAANVWV’ PAIVETAI OTA UATIA TNG 
v£OgAAnvikric Movoac’ (1912), 10, 438. 
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Iadi, To TEpiPOA1 uov mov Ba kAnpovourjosic, 

OMWG TO BPEIG KI OMWC TO SEIG va UNV TO TAPATNOEIC. 
Lkawe ro akóga mo Palid Kal þpåëe TO mo otépen 

KOL HAOUTIGE TH XAWPN TOU Kal AAGTNHVE TN yn TOU ... etc. 


Through the image of the gardener — which alludes to Laertes 
while he was waiting for Odysseus in Book 24 of the Odyssey — 
Palamas expresses his awaiting for a worthy poetic successor. In 1906 
he describes this long-awaited poet (whom he could not find among 
the poets of 1880-1910° and whom he recognized as late as 1936 
in the young Ritsos (11, 167)), as ‘o ugAAduevoc LEYGAOG TOINTHG 
tnc Pouitocévnc, o Badldıdç rov Tointov THC, Ba fpsOsi Toc 
avTauooe ue TH Aepévrikn Avon Tov “A1iaKOv” KAIL TOV 
“Pwteivov” Th ovvOetikh ðúvaun rov “EAEvOepwv 
TOALOpKNUEVEV” (3, 295-96). Palamas seemed to envisage a modern 
Greek poet who would fruitfully combine the Valaoritian epic vein 
with Solomic lyricism, or the collective and didactic element with 
the personal one, thus resolving the contradiction which tortured him 
throughout his life. Here lies the deepest split in Palamas, as Manolis 
Chatziyiakoumis has remarked, a split which too often resulted in 
the predominance of his social side at the expense of his deeper self.” 
The final passage of ‘O1 mtatépec’ is revealing of Palamas’ tendency 
to nationalist didacticism: 


live opyoróuoc, mutevtic, Stadevtevtic. 

Kı av eiva 
K’ épOovve xpóvia SioeXTA, TEGOLV kaipoi OPYLONEVOL, 
[...] 
un dobnOeic ro xoaXaonó. orna! Toekovpı! TpdBa, 
teozépueyé TO. XEPOWOE TO TEPIPOAL, Kójro, 
KOI XTIOE KAOTPO ATÁVOV TOU KAI TAUTOVPÚÉOOV NECM, 
yia TOAEUG, IA UATWUQ, YIA TNV Koivoópia YEVVO, 
7 OAO THV TEPIMEVOVUE KI OAO KIVdE! yia vápOet, 
KL OAO OLVTPILL! XAVETAL OTO YUPLOUG TOV KUKAWV. 
Práve pia EH VA oro JEL, uia 15Ea va GTO TpoOTaEEL, 
Kopova iéa, 16£a. 07001, Tov Ba civ’ amavov an óa. 


69. In 1908 Palamas remarked that the poetry of his age lacked decisive creative 
power and offered less than it had promised (8, 16-17). 
70. Chatziyiakoumis, “O IIaAaudc KpıTIKİG tov LoAwpov’, 13. 
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In these lines, the patriotic fervour of “Ol matépec’ — in which 
poetry and criticism join forces in order to encourage the Greek 
people in their fight for national regeneration — reaches its 


culmination. X.A. Kokolis has rightly noted that the struggles of the 
demoticists during the first years of the twentieth century brought 
about a decisive change in Palamas’ conception of his art, which 
became progressively involved with social issues.’! Four years before 
the publication of Bwuoí Palamas argued: ‘H téxvn, oxomdc. Ma, 
ylaTI OKOTOG eivoi, Taxa SE UTOPEİ va yivel KOL LEGO, KAI 
ópyavo yta TO PTAOILLO EVOG GAAOL GKOTOU TOV OTEKET EEW 
amo Kelvn; Kou ðe umopsei TOTE TO KOAAITEXVNHEa va eiva 
SUvauN, AMO TIC AELOTEPEC, yia TNV TpayuaToToINnoN evóc 
GAAov 15aviKov;’ (10, 117). This *&AAo 18aviKo’ in the case of 
“Ol matepec’ is the ‘eO8vikr 15€a’ (thus the irredentist ideal), which 
penetrates Palamas’ poetry and critical essays during the second 
decade of the twentieth century, starting from H $Aoyépa rov Baci 
(1910). The cultivation of the “eOvikn 1ö€© is, according to Palamas, 
the most significant characteristic of modern Greek poetry as a whole; 
it has the validity of a *vópoc, kal n zoinorj uac Sev uropet va 
Tov Eevyer’ (8, 356). Therefore, the ‘kopva 15éa, éa ornaði’ 
of the rhetorical finale of ‘O1 matépec’ is no less than the national 
idea of the demoticists, thus largely Psycharis' Idea. 

This significant poetic testament in ‘O1 matépec’ was received 
with due respect by at least one important heir of Palamas, namely 
Yorgos Seferis, who chose to recite the above passage in his speech 


71. X.A. Kokolis, ‘O1 zpofnuaricuot tnc «pirikric Kal o Makaucac, 1880- 
1910 (ovvaywyn Texunpiwv)’, H kpirikrj orn vedrepn EA4d6a (Athens 1981), 
79-144: 106; see also Ch. D. Gounelas, H coatadrotixyn ovveidnon oTnv eAAmvikm 
Aoyotexvia, 1897-1912 (Athens 1984), 79, 97, 209-18, 224. Significant, in this aspect, 
is Palamas’ harsh reaction against Sikelianos' poetic compositions H ovveidnon rnc 
ync uov and H ovveidnon tne QvArjc uov, which were both published during the 
same year as Bwyoi. Palamas criticised Sikelianos for his aristocratic tendency and 
obscurity (newspaper Fumpoc, 1 January 1916), while he urged him ‘va unv 
KaTampova rnv ayopa’ (7, 391); with their mysticism, aristocratic ideology and 
Dragoumian tendency, as well as with their free verse and deeply self-centred poetics, 
the two compositions of Sikelianos were a diametrically opposite poetic reaction to 
the historical events of 1915 from Palamas’ Bwyot. 
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of commemoration for the poet in Cairo in 1943.” The patriotic 
poetics of the poem’s finale made it eminently suitable for the historical 
moment at which the speech was delivered. Furthermore, ‘O1 matépec’ 
gave Seferis the opportunity to honour both an important poetic father 
and a critic, thanks to whom a whole literary tradition was structured, 
serving as the basis for his and his fellow poets’ work. However, a 
significant detail needs to be underlined: Seferis omitted from his 
recitation the last two lines of Palamas’ poem. This implicit censorship 
is as telling of Seferis’ view of Palamas as is his obituary itself. The 
omission of the two ‘amo KkaBe oxoyn kxakov orixev'? which 
close ‘O1 matépec’ with a clumsy four-fold repetition of the word 
“éa demonstrates Seferis’ unwillingness to inherit the rhetorical 
and more unscrupulously ideological side of Palamas’ poetry. As 
Seferis makes clear in his speech, ‘dev civar aAnOeia TEC o 
IIaAaudac Sev Eypawe Kakove otrixovc [...] O Mohaude siva 
TOAAG Mpayuata. /AAAa ApECOLV Kal «AA SEV apéocovv'.74 
Seferis’ double act of honorific recitation and eloquent omission 
reflects the dual nature of ‘O1 matépec’ and of Palamas’ poetry in 
general, in which, as Konstantinos Chatzopoulos remarked, ‘To Avpikó 
ucOvo1’ is in constant conflict with ‘tny ton yia 190A 0ytàQC .75 

The collection Bwyoi, with its narrative and epic character, 
represents ‘TNV uia TAELPA rnc 71pOCETIKÖTNTAC Tov TlaAaua, 
10WG THV 7zEpiocóTepo ONUavTIKH, TH “pNntopiKn”’.”© Bwuoí 
should be included in that part of Palamas’ oeuvre which could be 
described as intentionally 'major'." Attempting to describe the 
embarrassment of the modern reader when he encounters the self- 
referential, ‘major’ side of Palamas, Dionysis Kapsalis cites the 


72. Seferis, Aokiuéc, vol. A’ (Athens 51984), 214-27. It should be noted that 
Katsimbalis and Karantonis include the same passage of ‘Ot zatépe<’ in their anthology 
of Palamas’ poetry. 

73. Dionysis Kapsalis, Ta uérpa kat ra oraOud. Aoki yia tr] Avpikrj zroínoar 
(Athens 1998), 69. 

74. Seferis, Aoktuéc, A’, 222. 

75. K. Chatzopoulos, ‘Mia amdéxpion’, Novudc (28 March 1910), 7b. 

76. Linos Politis, Merpıkd. IIaAaudc. Ledépnc. To oovéro, (Athens, n.d.), 74. 
77. Politis has characterised Bwyoi as a collection *ueitovoc Tóvov', Ioropía tne 
vE&OEAA nviKrjic Aoyotexviac (Athens 31980), 197. 
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following lines of the last section of *O1 tatépec’ in order to point 
out that, despite his usually threatening, fully armed poetic persona, 
Palamas has his moments of self-doubt:”* 


Kı eyw 7010c eiua; 'Op0pocz Oauzóc xpvorc avyric Kabapiac, 
i KATOLO avč&ðoua orepvó oro oPrjeiuo uoc pAdyac; 

Es] 

Zépo; Aev Eépo Timore. l'vopito uóvo, ey sinua 

Tov ATMÓUEPOV CevyoAatioD TOV LEGA TOU TPTÖELÖEG 

TO PWG KOL TNG LNTEPAG cov TO XAPOYEAIO, EYE eua 

TOU Q7ÓUEDOU UTOOTOTIKOU Kat O PuTELTHC KOL O KUPNG, 

TOV ogróuepov 7epipoAioU TATEPAG, KOL ÖLKOÇ Gov. 


However, Kapsalis goes too far when he asserts that Palamas appears 
in these lines ‘ue óàn tny &BoAn okevr rnc omoptac KOL TNG 
ABEPAIÓTNTÁG TOv, TaTpiKÓG OvVaUa KOL e£CopoAoynriKÓc, 
EYVKUPOG TAVTA GAAG koi auNXavoG’.” It is rather another remark 
of Kapsalis’ which describes more accurately the tone and deepest 
motivation of ‘O1 matépec’: “Yav AaBpavayvwotec ovviOoc 
Siapacovue [..] ota onusía akpipoóc 67ov o Takapac 
OKNVOĞETEL, TH uta ETA THV BAAN, THV TapadooN kai TH SIKH 
Tov zapaAor rnc moinriKkríc EVTOANC'.89 Palamas’ questioning 
self-presentation in the above lines is indeed a *'oknvoOgTquéÉvn' 
demonstration of artistic modesty; without the employment of this 
device, the final part of ‘Ot matépec’ — in which the poet appears 
as 'father', in his turn, of modern Greek poetry — would sound 
annoyingly authoritative. 

“Ol matépec’ is perhaps the only poem of Palamas’ artistic maturity 
which is so decisively pervaded by the ‘ovveidnon tnc evOUvnc 
Tov Tov diver [to Palamas] n Kopvdaia Béon ózov Bpiokerat 
uéca ota ypauUata wac’.s! In ‘O1 matépec’ the poet attempts to 
establish both a golden canon and a historical scheme of modern 
Greek poetry. His choice and evaluation of each one of the 'fathers' 


78. Kapsalis, Ta uérpa Kat ra oradud, 72. 

79. Kapsalis, as above. 

80. Kapsalis, as above, 71. 

81. K.Th. Dimaras, loropia tno veoeAAmvikrjc Aoyorexviac (Athens 71985), 404. 
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is based on his voluminous critical production of the years 1883-1915. 
These are the most important achievements of Palamas-the-critic 
which the poem concisely but proudly displays: a) the incorporation 
of folk song into the history of modern Greek poetry, from which it 
had tended to be excluded by Phanariots and Heptanesians alike;* 
b) the incorporation of the poetry of Rigas into the history of modern 
Greek poetry; c) the ‘discovery’ of Kalvos; d) the deeper critical 
examination of the poetry of Solomos and Valaoritis; e) the ‘creation’ 
of the ‘Heptanesian poetic school’ (represented in ‘O1 TaT&peç' by 
three of its most important members, Vilaras-Solomos-Valaoritis). As 
Apostolidou remarks, with reference to the last of these, Palamas is 
the first Greek critic who ‘e1oayel OTN ypaUUaATOAOYIKN ovvetónon 
TNV ÉVVOIA TNG “EATAVNOIAKNG CXOATC” óxi uóvov oc 0p0, 
MAĞ emetepyaouevn Kol ue OnxTvUTOUuÉva oahwo Ta 
XAPAKTNPLOTIKA TNG, TH OXEGN TNG E TOV LOAWHO Kai TOV 
póAo rnc'.? However, as Garandoudis has recently shown, this last 
issue is debatable, given that Palamas' literary scheme conceals the 
tensions and deeper poetic differences among the Heptanesian poets.81 
The placing, for example, of Valaoritis next to Solomos in ‘O1 
matépec’ reflects Palamas’ persistent efforts to present the former as 
‘son’ of the latter, despite their diametrically different poetics.® 


82. See Apostolidou, O Kworrc IlaAapac, 144-45. 

83. Apostolidou, O Kwornc IIaAaudc, 201. 

84. As Garandoudis remarks (O XoAâwyöc Kou oi Ezravrjotoi mointéc Tov 190v 
ova. LvyKAtoeic Kai aroKxAtoeic’, Nea Eoría 73 (September 1999), 245-58), 
Valaoritis and Laskaratos kept their distance from Solomos, and poets like Gerasimos 
Mavrogiannis and Georgios Kandianos Romas employed the Athenian ‘katharevousa’; 
finally, Garandoudis reminds us that both Moullas and Vayenas have underlined that 
the reference to a ‘Heptanesian tradition’ centred around the poetry of Solomos is 
inaccurate, given that the work of Solomos’ third creative phase was never fruitfully 
assimilated by his disciples. In fact, one could argue that poems like O Aduzpoc or 
O Kpnrıkoc are as distant from the rest of the Heptanesians as are the odes of Kalvos. 

85. See, for example, 8, 175 (‘o BaAawpitne [...] civar radi Tov AATEPA TOU, 
600 GUOIMOTO KI avíooc HaiveTai’) or, more characteristically, 2, 500, where 
Palamas, in his effort to impose by force a kinship between the two poets, employs a 
maternal metaphor of poetics: ‘MoAatavta kal o BaAawpitnc anró rov LoAwpov 
To ydAa epulağev. 
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The creation of a ‘Heptanesian poetic school’ served three of 
Palamas’ ideological goals. First, the contrast of a demoticist school 
to that of the Athenian Romantics;®° second, the creation of a literary 
past which would meet the needs of his own poetic generation in 
language, ideology and poetics; third — and most important — the 
creation of the conditions which, as Garandoudis suggests, would 
enable Palamas to occupy in Athens the leading role he attributed to 
Solomos in the Heptanesian environment of the mid-nineteenth 
century.’” Seen as a whole, ‘O1 matépec’ is a systematically structured 
memorial of Palamas as ‘father’ of modern Greek poetry. As often 
happens in his critical oeuvre, Palamas the critic comes to the service 
of Palamas the poet, whom he declares to be the major poetic heir 
of the Heptanesian poetic legacy. 

‘Oi matepec’ establishes a poetic tradition and is in fact therefore 
more prescriptive than the ‘Em1otoAn’, which deals less with the 
past and more with the present of modern Greek poetry. Whilst 
Soutsos moderately praises and sometimes criticises his selected poets, 
Palamas unfailingly extols his own poetic ‘fathers’; and whilst the 
‘EztotoAn’ ends with a moderate wish for the future of modern 
Greek poetry, ‘O1 matépec’ ends with an authoritative exhortation. 
Having behind him the lost literary battle of Soutsos (who had already 
become, in 1915, an invalidated literary ‘father’), the poet of ‘O1 
matEpEG’ sounds more shrill in announcing his own literary certainties. 

The coherence and authority of the literary canon of ‘O1 ToT€pec' 
is enhanced by the character of its metrical form. Metre, Palamas 
believed, is a symbol] of the universal rhythm and order (9, 9; 10, 
128) and, as such, ‘eivai mpdowmo TOV opyavovet, TOV SEOUEVEL, 
TOV KpaTel, TOV KavoviCer KON nov vouoOeret (13, 115). As the 
poet himself states in ‘Oi matépec’: 


86. See Apostolidou, O Kworrc IIaAauac, 201-05. 

87. Garandoudis, “O XoXouóc «al Ol ENTAVHOLOI TOLNTEC Tov 190v ava’, 
249, 

88. ‘Evywucba levv: o töloç Kal o ©öepdöç rov İlavoayıöTnc| eic TONTAS 
BOKLUGTEDOLC GAAOLC/TOV Opóuov zov avoi~auev va TPEEWOIV ALOIWG’. 
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XWPIA, UATIA, TEPTATHOIA, kopuooraoi o kaOévac, 

oTov SEKATEVTAGLAAGPOD TO Piua apuóvioé tovc, 

TV Kpion unv TH hofnleic, Kal uérpa TOLC KOL TEC TOUC, 
Movoaa, ug TA ONUGSIA TOVG KOI UE TA OVOUATH TOUC. 


The ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of ‘O1 matépec’ and of Bwyoi in general 
is the most boldly experimental (and thus the most ambitious) in the 
poetic corpus of Palamas. With its frequent inversions of stress on 
the third and eleventh syllables, the abolition of the caesura, the bold 
enjambments and the dense punctuation, this ‘dekapentasyllavos’ is 
very different from the monotonous one of the first Athenian school, 
which Palamas characterized as ‘yUwivo xadovnm (6, 149) and 
‘OTWXTH PNTOPIKN ue AAOvOIEC piuec' (8, 11). The challenge of 
“Ol matépec’ to the ‘Em1otoAn’ extends to the level of prosody, 
given that the unrhymed, *zoArpozoc' ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of ‘O1 
matepec’ (and of Bwyol in general) could be regarded as a response 
to the rhymed, 'uovótpozoc' ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of Soutsos' 
‘Emoto d’. The verse of ‘Oi watépec’ is equally different from the 
stable and harmonious rhythm of the folk ‘dekapentasyllavos’, whose 
'avornp& uovorovia' Palamas often stresses in his essays (2, 128, 
475-76; 15, 88). Bwyoi is the most systematic effort of Palamas to 
enrich the national Greek verse, the ‘improvement’ of which, as he 
believed, reflected the improvement of modern Greek poetry in general: 
“Ooo mAovTiCeTal KI OOO avoyoveTad n &Üvikrj uac n zoinon. 
T6000 uai TNG Oa mAovTICEeTAI Kal O avouycverai KI O EBVIKOG 
uac oTixoc: SnAadH T000 0a TOAAaTAQOIATOVTG UECA TOU TA 
TOAUNPG ra TOAKIOUATA Koi TA 7TOÀUTDOZO T' GAAGOUATA TOV 
0a Tov ugyaAGvovv THY zapaotrarikr Tov Sbivaun’ (6, 154-55). 

However, it is worth wondering whether this historicistic metrical 
approach brought fruitful results in the case of Boyoi and how far 
it enhances the poetic canon of ‘O1 matépec’. Palamas himself seemed 
to be proud of the ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of Bwyoi, which he 
characterized as 'ÖOvAgu€vol otnv evréA&wa (10, 542). Critics have 
also praised this verse, describing it as ‘amOAvTa VTOTAYUEVOÇ OTN 
BEANON Tov Snulovpyov’*® and ‘oa ua zepiepyn avavéoon, LE 


89. Dimaras, loropia, 404. 
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Bavuaoth aAnOcia oTixovpyikr TÉxvn, Tov SboKapntov 
KAL TAPATOVIOUEVOD ÖEKATEVTOAOLAAOBOL rov PvCaVTIVwWV 
Aoytwv?.*9 There is no doubt that Palamas is technically adept in the 
employment of his innovative devices, imaginative in the exploitation 
of the potentialities of the Byzantine 'dekapentasyllavos' (as well as 
of the metrically flexible verse of Kalvos and the Italian eleven- 
syllable of Solomos}! and purposeful in the juxtaposition of metrically 
traditional decapentasyllables with bolder ones, which repeatedly 
destabilise elsewhere the poem's rhythm. However, the overall result 
sounds artificial and no less arbitrary than the poem's content. The 
artificiality of the prosody of ‘Ot matépec’ can be clearly manifested 
if we compare it with the equally daring ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of 
Sikelianos’ Mrjrnp ©eov (1917-19). While both poets frequently 
abolish the caesura and attempt bold enjambments, Sikelianos avoids 
paratonic stressing and does not share Palamas’ anxiety to avoid 
hiatus at all costs. As a result, his verse flows unrestrained, echoing 
the ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of Epwtdxpitoc and Solomos’ O Kpnrikéc.°? 
By the side of Sikelianos’ fluent metre, Palamas’ verse sounds 
lumbering, packed with synezeses (‘Movaxn £o sioa xi o 'Ounpoc' 
or ‘Ki 0 an’ OAOvG Ovvarórepoc") and sometimes syntactically 
distorted (“kop7ol GÖETOL AVWHEAEVTOI, UNTE Kao, KOKOİ 
OUTE  ).?? 


Regulative literary schemes such as those of Palamas are, of course, 
out of harmony with the ideological and aesthetic principles of modern 
Greek poets. Vayenas’ poem ‘H aií00voa' (1978) is a characteristic 
example of the fragmentary, ironic and self-ironic way in which post- 


90. L. Politis, ‘Mophéc Tov veosàànvixoú Avpicuov', O£uara TNG Aoyorexviac 
uac (Athens, n.d.), 75. 

9]. For a detailed description of the ‘dekapentasyllavos’ of Bwyor see Politis, 
Merpikd, 68-75. 

92. Politis, "Mopééc tov veosAAnvikob Avpiopon’, 78. 

93. For a general comparison of the 'dekapentasyllavos' of Sikelianos with that of 
Palamas, see Garandoudis, ‘O1 SexamevTacvAAabol oto Mrírgp Oeov Tov 
Likearavov’, Xnueío 3 (1995), 161-69:162. 
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war literary history appears in verse form. Instead of stating his views 
openly, Vayenas develops a symbolic image: modern Greek poets 
appear gathered in a hall, within the narrow confines of which they 
struggle for poetic recognition and fame. By reversing Soutsos’ critical 
judgment in the ‘EmiotoAn’, Vayenas presents Solomos as the only 
undisputed possessor of poetic eternity (Atoviórqnra T óvouc oov 
eivai LoAw"OG’), while the rest of the poets (Tertsetis, Karyotakis, 
Seferis and the narrator himself) are crowded at the base of his throne, 
striving to climb to it. Vayenas does not propose a complete literary 
scheme, as Palamas had done, but merely attempts to describe the 
reshaping of the modern Greek literary canon in the 1970s.?* Like 
most post-war Greek poets, he perceives poetic history as a field of 
antagonistic tension,” in stark contrast to Palamas, who, as we have 
seen, used to suppress oppositions among the poets included in his 
canon in order to achieve a historical and critical synthesis of his 
own. Whilst Palamas appears at the end of his poem as a worthy 
‘father’ of modern Greek poetry himself, Vayenas is, with irony at 
his own expense, included among the struggling poets, who sweat 
and spit in their agonising pursuit of fame. 

Most importantly, with its distinctively grotesque character, Vayenas’ 
literary snapshot” functions as an ironic comment on the entire project 
of putting literary history in verse. Although modern Greek poets are 
indebted to Palamas for both the creation of a coherent modern Greek 
literary tradition and the discovery of the value of literary ancestors, 
they cannot but reject the pompous and ideologically loaded way in 
which this double contribution is carried out in ‘O1 matépec’, however 
eloquent a document of its time the poem is in other respects. 


University of Ioannina 


94. As Garandoudis remarks, the poem underlines the *ozróroun a&vodo rnc ağlaç 
tov KapooTrákn otro peTtamoAeuiKO xpnuatiotrpto THC zoinonc', see ‘H 
uvOozoinon rnc ToInTiIKhS Tapadoonc’, 183-84. 

95. Two other characteristic examples are Lefteris Poulios’ ‘Auépikav urap ornv 
AOrva’, Hoígon 2 (Athens 1973) and Thomas Gorpas, ‘epi mointixnc 
mapaddocewc’, Hoínon '76, ed. Th. Niarchos, A. Phostieris (Athens 1976). 

96. Tertsetis wears a 'okoviouévn pevriykóra', Karyotakis is a 'Kovtóc 
otpafokavnc', Seferis a ‘maxtc ÖMALUĞTNC ue TPIXWTÓ xXEPI’ etc. 
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Papers from the colloquium 
‘George Seferis in a comparative context’ 
(Birmingham, October 2000) 


Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 25 (2001) 156-184 


Seferis and the novel: a reading of 
Six Nights on the Acropolis 


RODERICK BEATON 


Abstract 


Seferis’s only completed novel makes few concessions to the realist tradition. 
He was, however, fascinated by the genre and made five attempts to write 
a novel. Six Nights is a hybrid, transgressive text, which draws on an 
uncanonical tradition of fiction, from the Odyssey and The Arabian Nights 
to Gide and Proust. Six Nights can be read as diary-novel, pastiche or parody 
following Gide, symbolist novel, Bildungsroman, and roman à clef. Close 
readings under each of these headings reveal the complexity and the 
experimental nature of Six Nights, and help to situate it within Seferis’ 
developing oeuvre. 


‘But who’s interested in poetry, these days?’ demands an unsympathetic 
character, near the beginning of Seferis’ novel, Six Nights on the 
Acropolis. ‘The place of poetry’s been taken by the novel. Haven’t 
you tried that?’ 

Seferis’s fictional alter ego in Six Nights, Stratis, gives an answer 
which rings true also for his creator: 


I’ve tried, but I think I don’t know how to narrate. Worse, I can’t describe. I 
always have the impression that when you name something, that’s enough to 
make it exist. What it is, itll show by itself, through what it does.! 


Seferis” poetics, as they had already been enunciated in the essays, 
‘Dialogue on Poetry’ and ‘Monologue on Poetry’ in 1938-9, and 
would assume definitive form in his 1964 essay, ‘Language in Our 


l. Ma noroc aOXOAEITOI ug TOINLATA, ropa. Tn 0£on tnc zoinonc rnv £xe 
nape: TO uvOtorópnua. AvTÓ dev To 6oxiudoarsg; ... — To 6okíuaca, aAA 
vouitw mwc dev EEpw va SinynOd. Akóun xeipórepo, Sev uropo va TEPLYPAYA. 
"Exo TAVTA TNV EVTUAWON TWG OTAV OVOLAGEIG KATI, TOV OTaVEI yia va v pest. 
Tı eivai, Ga TO Öziğel uóvo Tov NE TA KAUWUATA Tov. ... Kar TÓG va yepioeic 
eva BIPALO xcopic xepiypodpéc ; (6N.7). 
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Poetry’, are based on precisely this ‘Cratylic’ concept of language, 
which Seferis summed up in the last mentioned essay: 


The ultimate point toward which the poet aims is to be able to say, “Let there 
be light’, and for there to be light.? 


A writer who conceives language in this way has no need of the 
conventional props of the novel: narrative and description. Stratis, at 
the end of the same passage from Six Nights, quite logically despairs: 
‘How can you fill a book without descriptions?’ 

It is the more surprising, therefore, that Seferis should have tried. 
But try he did, and we now know of no fewer than five attempts by 
Seferis to write a novel, which span almost the whole extent of his 
career. 

The first dates from his months in London in the second half of 
1924. In October that year he wrote to his brother Angelos: 


To begin with, I thought it would go very quickly. But now I imagine it'll 
become as long as a common romance. Ud like to put into it all the disgust 
that I've felt lately about [Greek student life in] Paris. I'm quite far advanced? 


The claim to progress is probably exaggerated: there is certainly 
very little novelistic at all in the few pages of The Boundless Chess 
Game of the 'Concorde' that are preserved in the first volume of 
Seferis’ posthumously published diary, Days / (M1.27-37). But the 
intention 1s clearly stated, as is the implied distinction between what 


2. To akpaio ópio OTOD TEİVEL O TOINTNG, eivai Va UTOPEOEI va TEL "yevvnOrro 
dws” Kor va yive pwc CH yAwooa orny moinon uac’ [1964], D2.164; trans. 
Peter Thompson, Labrys 8 [1983] 35-6). On ‘Cratylism’ in twentieth-century Greek 
poetry and fiction see Roderick Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature 
(2nd ed., revised and expanded, Oxford 1999) 357-365. For a recent re-examination 
of this issue in Seferis’ poetics see Nasos Vayenas, ‘“Lepepnc xai Aoyyivoc’, in To 
Brua, Néec Enoxéc, l'ipyoc Led€pnc: exato xpovia ano tnv yévvnon rov 
(Athens 2000) 84-93. 

3. Etny apxri voyuığa nws Oa mHyaive TOAG yAnyopa. Ma rópa gavTdlonaı 
TWG Oa yivel uakpo cav Eva KOIVO pouavroo. Oa (0gAa va Pw GOAN THV 
andeia [sic] mov uov Exel zpo£evrjoe To Ilapioı Týpa tedAevtaia. Eipuot apKeta 
zpoxopnu£voc ... (G IIB.5, letter dated 7 October 1924). 
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he aspires to write and a ‘common romance’. Certain elements that 
will be developed further make their first appearance in these brief 
fragments: the character called Stratis, the demonic literary caricature 
who is here called the *Chess-Player' and who anticipates the grotesque 
Longomanos of Six Nights, and the theme of disgust with Seferis' 
Greek contemporaries. 

Next comes the conception and first attempt to write Six Nights 
on the Acropolis, which, according to Seferis’ later note, ‘was begun 
in the summer of 1926 (26 May); continued and faded out around 
1930.'^ This was followed, during Seferis’ time at the London coiisulate 
(August 1931 to January 1934), by a series of prose fragments 
attributed to Stratis, who from the autumn of 1931 onwards acquires 
the additional name Thalassinos — the Seafarer. As Yoryis 
Yatromanolakis has revealed, Seferis considered publishing these 
with an introductory note proposing that they should be read ‘as a 
novel'.? 

Seferis returned to the genre, and to the material of Six Nights, at 
the beginning of 1954, when he worked intensively from January to 
August to produce the complete version that was published by G.P. 
Savvidis in 1974, three years after Seferis’ death. The final version 
of Six Nights was written during the same burst of creativity that 
produced, between December 1953 and December 1955, the poems 
inspired by Seferis’ experience of Cyprus that make up most of the 
collection now known as Logbook III. Of all Seferis’ forays into the 
genre, this rewriting of Six Nights seems to have been the only one 
to reach a complete and definitive form.’ No sooner had he finished 
Six Nights than Seferis embarked on his fifth and final attempt at a 
novel. Varnavas Kalostefanos, which awaits publication, drew on 


4. 'Apxioe kaAokaipi 1926 (26 Man): ovvexiotnke kat €obnoe nepi To 1930 
(6N.256). There is, however, a diary entry for 31 August 1925 which refers briefly 
to a novel that sounds like Six Nights (M1.14). 

5. See Yoryis Yatromanolakis, 'ITTapaAeivróueva Tov K. Ltpatn OoAa001v0U', 
Anti (period 2) 715 (9 June 2000) 43-5. 

6. For the chronology of the final version see editor's note in 6N.256-7; cf. M6.119. 

7. On Seferis’ seeming ambivalence about publishing Six Nights, see 6N.255; 260-1. 
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Seferis’ recent experiences in Cyprus and reached some eighty typed 
pages before he abandoned it, probably at the beginning of 1955.5 

In addition to these five incursions into the genre, Seferis also 
chose Mythistorema (Novel) to be the title of his third volume of 
poetry, which appeared in 1935. Unsuited to the novel Seferis may 
have been, and his poetics markedly at odds with that of most prose 
fiction. But it seems that something about the genre held a fascination 
for Seferis, and he could not let it go. 

Seferis' attitude to the novel in theory is no less ambivalent than 
his practice. Novels and novelists are not much represented in the 
essays that make up Dokimes. Theotokas and Forster are the only 
novelists who merit an essay, in each case an obituary for a friend, 
and neither essay has anything to say about the novels.? Indeed 
Theotokas, in his own published tribute to their friendship, in 1964, 
recalled Seferis often saying to him 'that the art of the novel was of 
no interest to him'.'9 Seferis’ most substantial published engagement 
with a fictional text comes at the end of his life, in his somewhat 
exasperated response to The Novel of Mrs Ersi by Nikos Gabriel 
Pentzikis. But not only was this published under a pseudonym, it 
seems that only a few pages were published at all during Seferis’ 
lifetime.!! Even Papadiamandis, whom Seferis acknowledged as the 


8. On the chronology see Savvidis in 6N.260; cf. idem, “Evas &yvooroc Xedépnc. 
Bapvapac KaAoorépavoc, To aTEhELWTO uvOicTópnua tov zoi1nTr]', To Vima 
(25 April 1982) 10, reprinted in JIpakrik& B’ Aie@vovc Kvxpıohoyıkov Lvvedpiov 
(Nicosia 1987) 579-85, and Natalia Deliyannaki, “BapvaBac Kadoorépavoc Kal 
HyspoAóyio KATAOTPWUATOS, y. in M. Pieris (ed.), Trwpyoc Xedépnc: QiAoAoyikéc 
kai EpurvevTIKÉG ApooEyyioeic (Athens 1997) 181-192. The edition of this work 
has been announced by Natalia Deliyannaki. 

9. See respectively D2.293-305; 333-8. 

10. IIloAXéc dopéc óuwc Tov dkovoa va ési — TO SHAWOE KOL SHUdOIA LE 
tny EVKAIPIA THC anovounc rov Bpofetov NéumeA — nws n TÉXvn TOU 
uvOicropríuaToc dev rov evOiadéper (Yorgos Theotokas, “O Tıwpyoç Lehépnc 
OmWG Tov yvopica" [1964], in G.P. Savvidis [ed.], Yorgos Theotokas-Yorgos Seferis, 
AAAnAoypadia (1930-1966) [Athens 1981] 28). 

11. See Yorgos Seferis, Aokiuéc, rpíroc róuoc: HapaAewróueva (1932-1971) 
[ed. Dimitris Daskalopoulos] (Athens 1992) 193-236 (first published under the 
pseudonym of Ignatis Trellos in 1973). For the 1967 publication in Tahydromos see 
ibid. 391, and Dimitris Daskalopoulos, Epyoypadia Xejépn (1931-1979): 
BiBAtoypagiky öoklur (Athens 1979) 150. 
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greatest of Modern Greek prose writers, is dismissed in a single 
sentence, buried in his essay on Makriyannis.'? 

. [In the diaries and correspondence that have been published since 
his death, Seferis is more revealing of his attitudes. In a diary entry 
tor 1925 he urges himself to work on a novel as a kind of exercise 
in self-discipline.? Later, having just completed his largest and most 
heterogeneous volume of verse, Book of Exercises, he writes to his 
sister Ioanna: 


I don't understand the novel. Sometimes it seems to me like one of the 
industrialised products of our age. What does a novel leave us with? At its 
best does it leave us with anything more than a short poem? I don't imagine 
so. 


In 1947, he recalled his earlier struggles with Six Nights: 


Eliot helped me to see with the greatest clarity a feeling that I had been trying 
to express then (i.e. around 1930], not critically but novelistically, and naturally 
I had failed; I’m not a man of the novel.'5 


A decade later, in London in 1958, he commented, with surprised 
enthusiasm, on his reading of Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago: ‘I who 
almost never read novels put it down, ready to read it again.’!® 

What novels, then, did Seferis read, and what kind of literary prose 
drew his attention, during the formative period up to 1930 when his 
first attempt to write Six Nights foundered? 


12. D1.254; cf. Seferis’ comparison of Cavafy, Makriyannis and Papadiamandis in 
M5.172. 

13. Aokiuaoe va ypaweic Eva uvOrorTópnua yia V` OVONETPNGELC Tic ÖLVANELC 
gov. Mnv Eexvac Tnv koivórva aA Osa TGC Evac KAAAITEXVNG eivai Kod 
xteiporéxvnc. Tpémer v` aoxeíroi xwpic akory, xepíc dSiaKkomh, xepíc 
advvauiec. IIpézet va karakrr(og TO VAIKO rov (MI.17-18: 10 September 1925). 

14. Aev kataraPaivw To uvOiorópnua. Kanote uov pointer cav éva ATO TA 
Biounxavomoinpéva etn mg ETOXNG Haç. Tı uag api ver éva uvðoTópnua: 
Mac adivel OTIC KAAÉG TOU TİNOTE TEPIOGOTEPO GTO Eva OÚVTOUO noinuo: Atv 
davtaCcouci (IT.357: 12 September 1937). 

15. O 'EAtor ye PonOnoe va 186 ue usyaàútepn evapyera Eva ovvatoOnua 
mov mpootaBovoa TOTE va EKhPACE, OXI KPITIKA GAA uvOieropnuarika, Ka 
dvoika amétvxa’ dev ciuat avOpwro0c Tov uvOiocropriuaroc (M5.171). 

16. Eye mov oxed0v mote ðe Siafalcw uvOiotopruata ro apnoa ue öpen va 
To Eavadiapaow (M7.84: 31 August 1958). 
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Among the books in his library that Seferis acquired about the 
time of his first visit to England in 1924 is fiction by Poe, Wilde, 
Hardy, and Kipling and (in French) Conrad." These seem to have 
beer Seferis’ first reading in English, no doubt to help him learn the 
language. In French he knew Stendhal well, because soon after he 
met Theotokas in 1929 he gave them both nicknames from La 
Chartreuse de Parme. Of Victor Hugo, Seferis notes in his diary for 
September 1925 that he had read the complete works, and was 
untouched by them (M1.19-20). The same appears to be true of all 
the other classic realist novels that Seferis owned. 

The prose fiction which did affect him can be deduced, however, 
from the passages, writers and works that are mentioned directly or 
indirectly in poems, diaries, through imitation or allusion in Six Nights, 
and in the works Seferis chose to translate during the 1920s. The 
writers and works which emerge are: Proust, Gide, Rabelais, Apuleius, 
and (too late to influence Six Nights, although its importance for 
Mythistorema has yet to be recognised) Joyce’s Ulysses, in the French 
translation of 1930.!* 

None of Seferis’ preferred texts of prose fiction is a novel pure 
and simple. The Jamesian virtues of tight plotting and psychological 
depth of character-drawing are conspicuously absent from all of them. 
The older examples, Apuleius and Rabelais (he also read Ronsard 
while a student in Paris),'? predate the realist genre as we know it 
from the eighteenth century, with a loose structure and much use of 
the marvellous. Closer to Seferis’ own time, both Proust and Joyce 


17. V 397 (Poe), 411 (Wilde), 423 and 436 (Hardy), 440 (Kipling) [1924]; V 580 
(Conrad) [1926]. 

18. Fot"Proust and Gide the evidence is abundant and discussed by Denis Kohler, 
L'Aviron d'Ulysse: L'Itinéraire poétique de Georges Séféris (Paris 1985) 134-145. 
Quotations from Rabelais and Apuleius are clearly signalled in both 6N and MI. 
Published evidence for Seferis’ interest in Joyce's Ulysses can be found in Theotokas- 
Seferis AAAnAoypadia 14, which shows that he read both the Odyssey and Joyce’s 
modern re-enactment during 1930; see also M2.81; M4.10; D1.20; 340. Among Seferis’ 
books in the Vikelaia library is the 1930 French translation of Ulysses, which he 
clearly acquired and read in that year, as is confirmed by press cuttings inside it (V 
852, 1930 [1930]). 

19. The first entry in V, dated 1923, is Ronsard, Oeuvres Complétes, I. Les amours. 
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have been associated with the ‘death’ or end-point of the novel, after 
whom the genre could go no further. So the ‘novels’ that fascinated 
Seferis are none of them fully or unproblematically novels. Either 
they are Modernist and experimental, or they are the older, .pre- 
novelistic, transgressive texts of Apuleius and Rabelais. This ‘canon’ 
of Seferis’ can be extended further, to include two books which seem 
to have been among his earliest reading, and to which he kept returning 
throughout his life: the Odyssey and the Arabian Nights. 

Behind Seferis’ own ambivalent engagement with the novel as a 
genre, then, lies a venerable and distinctive narrative tradition, going 
back to medieval and ancient times, which both comes close to, and 
in different ways diverges crucially from, the novel in its predominantly 
realist mode of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In addition, in 1926 Seferis read and admired Solomos’ prose satire, 
The Woman of Zakynthos, published that year for the first time. And 
it is to the same year that he dates his lifelong admiration for the 
Memoirs of Makriyannis.?! Neither of these prose texts, which would 
quickly acquire iconic status in the demoticist canon of Seferis and 
his contemporaries, can by any stretch of the imagination be called 
a novel. But Seferis’ adherence to them testifies to the same obstinate 
attachment to forms of narrative prose which lie awkwardly or 
provocatively across the traditional generic boundary of the novel. 

Seferis, then, between 1926 and 1930, when he first conceived and 
began to work on his own novel, Six Nights, was deeply immersed 
in types of prose narrative at the opposite extreme from what he had 
earlier dismissed as ‘common romance’, or (one supposes) from the 
novels of Hugo and Stendhal that he had devoured as a boy. So when 


20. The first two volumes of Bérard’s edition and translation of the Odyssey (1924) 
appear as V 558-561 [1924-1925]; the third volume is listed next to the 1930 translation 
of Joyce’s Ulysses (V 883-4 [1930]). There is evidence in both 6N and M1 that Seferis 
was reading the Odyssey during the second half of the 1920s. In July and August 
1930 he re-read the Odyssey entire, in the Bérard edition (M1.125; IT.286; 307). For 
the Arabian Nights as one of Seferis’ best-loved books see the note by Maro Seferis 
in Seferis and Maro, AAAnAoypadia A’ (1936—1940), ed. M.Z. Kopidakis (Heraklion 
1989) 156-7. 

21. Yorgos Seferis-Anne Philippe, XvvoyuiAÍa, trans. Nikos Bakounakis (Athens 
1991) 77-8; IT.247; 257; cf. M5.171. 
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Seferis sets out to write a what he calls a ‘novel’, be it Six Nights 
or, later, the collection of poems to which in 1935 he would give the 
title Mythistorema, we must expect something that both is and is not 
a novel, in the accepted sense. 

Turning now to Seferis’ only completed novel, Six Nights on the 
Acropolis can be briefly summed up, in terms of the traditional backbone 
of the genre, plot and characters. Seven people, in Athens, between 
March and September 1928,7? agree to take advantage of the opening 
of the Acropolis to visitors each night of the full moon. Little happens 
on these visits, except that after the third night the group becomes 
smaller with each visit, until only two of them are left. The first visit 
to the Acropolis marks the beginning of a troubled love affair between 
Stratis and a married woman, probably older than himself, called 
Salome. As the affair progresses, Stratis becomes tormented by the 
incompleteness of their intense physical relationship, since she will 
not give up her freedom.? Salome has a younger friend, the beautiful 
Lala,” and it soon emerges that there is a strange affinity between 
these two women. Later, Stratis witnesses a lesbian encounter between 
them (the scene is quite openly adapted from Proust).^ Salome seems 
to be preparing Stratis to become Lala's lover. Seemingly as part of 
this process, she suddenly announces that her name is not Salome but 
Bilio, and goes off to spend the summer on an island, where Stratis 
will follow her but only briefly. Bilio/Salome then dies. Stratis 
consummates his new relationship with Lala, which is notably without 
tenderness or explicit understanding, despite her evident attractiveness 
to him. Near the end of the novel, Stratis and Lala visit the Acropolis 
for the last time. Then Lala takes him walking above her home on 
the slopes of Penteli (where the marble to make the temples on the 
Acropolis was quarried). There, in the middle of a marble quarry, in 
the heat of midday, Stratis sees his former love resurrected, enigmatically 
superimposed on the figure of Lala who has brought about this miracle. 


22. Oi nuepounviec, ol uépec tnc eBöoudöac Kal Ta deyyápia civar tov 28 
(Seferis’ note quoted in 6N.256); for the dates and moons see pp. 268-270. 

23. See esp. 6N.113. 

24. For the first meeting of Stratis and Lala see 6N.39-40. 

25. Kohler (L'Aviron 139) goes so far as to describe this as plagiarism. 
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The principal characters of the novel are, first, Stratis, through 
whom almost all of the text is focalised, and the other six visitors 
to the Acropolis, three men and three women. Among minor characters 
is the comically depicted literary great man and poseur, Longomanos, 
and a number of minor characters, ‘low-life’ types. All of these are 
presented satirically. Of the seven who make up the group that visits 
the Acropolis, it has been suggested that the four men all represent 
personae of Seferis himself.” Certainly, they all appear to be equally 
youthful, well-educated, fluent and well-read in French, and they all 
. make the same kind of conversation which is by turns banal, exalted, 
or pretentious. Nikolas, like Stratis, is a refugee from Asia Minor, 
who came from a small village, has read widely, with a sharply 
critical intelligence, but is perhaps distinguished by a mathematical 
turn of mind: he studied mathematics at a provincial French university 
(6N.17). Nondas reads Claudel and frequents brothels for, he alleges, 
the pleasures of repentance which follow (6N.21-5). Kalliklis seems 
to be nothing much other than a good sort. He comes, not too plausibly, 
from Delphi and studied in Athens (6N.31). The principal function 
of Kalliklis seems to be to carry forward the role of Stratis in a scene, 
during the fifth night, where Stratis has left in the company of Lala, 
and the behaviour of those left behind has to be reported for the 
development of the story (6N.178-84). (This is the only point in the 
novel where the focalisation changes, away from Stratis.) 

The women show greater diversity. A strong sexual tension exists 
between Stratis and all three. Salome (later called Bilio) 1s the woman 
he loves. Nadia Charalambidou, who has made a detailed study, sums 
up Salome’s characteristics: she is of small stature (6N.39), with 
brown hair (kKaotavn, 6N.37), has a hoarse voice (6N.130), is 
unpredictable in conversation (6N.19), is passionate (6N.42), and has 
a bitter sense of pleasure (71kpn) ndovn, 6N.37).27 


26. ‘De l’ensemble de ces hétéronymes se dessine un portrait des contradictions de 
la personnalité de Séféris’ (Kohler, L’Aviron 138). 

27. All the details cited in this paragraph are noted in Nadia Charalambidou, “Mia 
ce€epevynon yópo amo To deyyapi, ric. /E£r vixtec ornv AKpOmOAN kai TNV 
emikoivwvia. Mia mEpintwon SiakeievixoTntac, in Tpaxtixa Xvumrooíov Xedépn 
(Ayia Nasa, 14-16 AmpiAiov 1988) (Nicosia 1991) 79-147, see pp. 118-19. 
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In addition, near the beginning Stratis’ friend Nikolas warns him: 
‘that’s a dangerous woman; she won’t let anything stand in her way. 
She's amorale.'?* There is something aggressive, perhaps even 
predatory, in Salome’s sexuality: she calls her breasts *wolf-cubs' 
(AvkózOovAa, 6N.66; 236), while Stratis describes her nipples as 
‘dog-teeth’ (okvAddovta, 6N.65). She has been married, is separated 
from her husband, appears to have an occasional lesbian relationship 
with Lala (6N.66-7), and jealously guards her sexual freedom (6N.113). 
Stratis compares her to a labyrinth (6N.120). 

Lala contrasts with Salome in every way. To Stratis she seems 
mysterious, cold, beautiful. He is understandably reluctant to accept 
Salome’s gift to him of another woman. Her characteristics as noted 
by Charalambidou are: she is blonde (6N.39), well-built (ue 
KaAOdSELEVN kopuiooraota, 6N.38-9; 80; 159); her voice is crystalline 
(6N.130); she speaks slowly, her words emerging ‘round like beads’ 
(OTPOYYVAG cav Tic xàvtpsc, 6N.81, 233); she is notable for her 
air of calm (6N.127; 202), tranquillity (yaAr(vn, 6N.9-10; 236), 
innocence and naiveté (6.N40; 50; cf. 29; 79); but 1s also profoundly 
perceptive (6N.175; 189-91).”° Stratis first perceives her as surrounded 
by a mist, or halo.” 

In addition, Lala is noticeably silent while all the other members 
of the group are engaged in spirited verbal posturing (6N.12); she is 
compared to a goldfish (6N.26); she ‘cannot be more than twenty- 
two years old’ (Salome’s age is not stated, but we have the impression 
of an elder woman).*' Sexually, Lala offers herself with total passivity 
(6N.240). Although Stratis makes love with Lala at least once, and 
perhaps twice, there is an ambiguity in the telling which contrasts 
with the strong physicality of his relationship with Salome. On the 


28. ... emkivdvvn yovaika’ dev EVVOEİ va Tapadextel KOVEVO dpayuó: amorale 
(6N.24). 

29. All the characteristics noted in this paragraph so far are cited by Charalambidou, 
‘Mia e&epegóvnon' (as n. 27) 118-19. 

30. Nadia Charalambidou, ‘The Mist around Lala: A Return to Seferis’ Six Nights on 
the Acropolis. K&uzoc. Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek, 3 (1995) 1-13. 

31. ... SEV zpézei va civar TAV ATO E1KOGOdSLO XpOVY (6N.39). 
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first occasion, ‘he became one with that passing’; and on the second: 


He could not feel whether in fact he touched her, or had scattered himself 
inside the green shadow.” 


The third woman is Marigo, who is always called Sphinx (Sfinga) 
by Stratis, because when he first met her she was sitting for a painting 
of Oedipus confronted by the Sphinx’s riddle. Sfinga is the woman 
Stratis loves to hate. She fawns on the unspeakable Longomanos, 
who despises her and forces her to pimp for him. Sfinga is generally 
used as a foil to the other six visitors to the Acropolis, in that she 
constantly pours scorn on their idealism, their hopes, and the whole 
idea of visiting the Acropolis by moonlight. Worse, she is indifferent 
to Greece, giving herself cosmopolitan airs acquired while studying 
singing and literature in Germany (6N.7; 31; 51). Sfinga, too, seems 
sexually attracted to Lala, and makes for her a splendid dress which 
she then tries to rip from her in the moonlight on the Acropolis 
(6N.204).*4 Sfinga is the only one of the three with whom Stratis 
does not make love, though when she seems to be trying to force 
Lala on him he insults her by saying he would rather sleep with her, 
Sfinga, if only she would leave ‘that unhappy creature’, Lala, alone 
(6N.201). 

Undoubtedly, then, Six Nights does not lack detail in its depiction 
of some, at least, of its characters and relationships. But the interest 
of these, as has generally been recognised, does not lie in the realistic 
depiction of unique individuals. So what kind of novel is Six Nights? 
It has been discussed in terms of the diary novel, of pastiche or 
imitation of Gide, and as a symbolist novel. In addition it deserves 
to be considered in relation to the conventions of the Bildungsroman 
and of the type of covert or fictionalised autobiography known as 
roman à clef. Each of these will now be considered in turn. 


32. ... evwOnKe L` avTÓ TO zépaocua (239); for the use of the word mépaoua and 
cognates, elsewhere by Seferis, with sexual connotations, see Peter Mackridge, ‘O 
novıkóg Lepepnc’. Akti 5/17 (1993) 43-48, see p. 47. 

33. AEV EVOIWOE av zipayuarika tny &yyi£e, rj av EXE OKOPMI Et EGA OTOV 
Hpacivo tokio (6N.242). 

34. For the story of the dress see also 6N.177-8; 194-5; 199-200. 
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The diary novel 
Formally, Six Nights alternates between third-person narration and 
excerpts from Stratis’ diary (by definition, in first person). The style 
of the diary entries varies considerably. Some, including those which 
are more or less identical to entries in Seferis’ own diary, have little 
direct connection with one another or with the story. Often, however, 
what begins as a diary entry in present tense becomes elaborated into 
an episode of the main narrative, including extended dialogues. The 
only difference between these passages and the third-person narration 
is the grammatical person: in style and tone they are indistinguishable, 
to the extent that in at least one instance Seferis actually uses the 
wrong grammatical person.” In this way, there is an almost seamless 
gradation encompassing non-narrative diary entries, narrative diary 
entries (the one frequently develops into the other) and, marked by 
the change of grammatical person but not of tone or narrative style, 
third-person narration. 
The consequences of this formal device have been variously 
assessed. Nasos Vayenas takes an austere view: a diary cannot be a 
novel precisely because the diarist, if he is genuinely transcribing 
recent experience or present thoughts, cannot know the shape of 
subsequent events. A different approach is taken by Alexandra 
Samouil, who reads Six Nights in parallel with Days 7, the first 
volume of Seferis’ posthumously published diaries, and examines the 
impact of Gide on both. For Samouil, it is Days 1, not Six Nights, 
which is the more radical text, and the more thoroughly Gidean.*’ 
Samouil is surely right to insist that each is equally literary, so 
that neither the supposedly fictional diary of Stratis in the novel, nor 


35. 6N.87: the paragraph which begins O uakpóorevoc, in a section of the narrative 
which is in third person, includes the verb tepmatovoaue. A similar slip occurs in 
the first paragraph of p. 61. See also note 37 below. 

36. Nasos Vayenas, ‘Fé: vóxrec orgv AkpómoAm: TO TNMEPOAGYIO Qc 
uvOicrópnua', Diavazo 142 (1986) 79-84, and idem, ‘Seféris’ Six Nights on the 
Acropolis: The Diary as Novel', in R. Beaton (ed.), The Greek Novel AD 1-1985 
(London 1988) 54-62. 

37. Alexandra Samouil, O BvOóc rov ka0péprn: o André Gide Kat n nuepoAoyiakii 
uvOozAaocía ornv EAAdÓa (Heraklion 1998) 241-58. Samouil also notes instances 
of third person which have crept into M1.24; 39 (op.cit. 255). 
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the supposedly real diary of Seferis himself is precisely what it seems. 
There is factual evidence to support this reading. Seferis’ diaries from 
1925 onwards were copied out in idle moments in Ankara between 
the summer of 1949 and the summer of 1950.38 The typescript of 
Days I in the archive is dated 1967. On the first page Seferis has 
written: 


The drafts have been destroyed. (Arranged and copied first in Ankara and 
then in typescript 1967) [signature |.?? 


We will never know just how constructed are those diaries of 
Seferis from the 1920s. But it would be unwise to assume that the 
novel has been built upon a pre-existing diary, and is flawed as a 
novel, for this reason. It is just as likely that Seferis ‘borrowed’ 
passages from his novel in order to fill out his diary, or used the 
diary as a repository for fragments that found no place in the novel.^? 
This makes both texts more radical than might have appeared, and 
both together add up to a sustained assault on the conventional 
separation not only between genres, but also between fiction and fact. 
. Additional evidence to support this reading comes from a passage 
in Seferis' later diaries which sheds light on the process of rewriting 
in the 1950s. The passage does not seem to have been noticed, and 
this may be due to the fact that it has probably been mis-dated in 
the published text of Days 6. 


Saturday and Sunday without a break at my desk copying out Acropolis for 
the diary 1927-1929. I’m impressed how memory effortlessly completes these 
manuscripts; such effort to write them then ... Idea this morning: to let memory 
do the work — to supplement that old manuscript retrospectively — to complete 
it;^ 


38. N.D. Triandafyllopoulos (ed.), Toduuara Lepépn—Aopevrlarov (1948-1968) 
(Athens 1990) 106; 110-1. 

39. Ta zpóxeipa kataotpadynkav. (Taxrozoinuévo KAL avriypaunuévo TpoTO 
otnv 'Aykvpa KI éreira SaxtvAoypadnuevo 1967) [signature] (G IA.26). 

40. Samouil’s more radical argument was anticipated by G.P. Savvidis, who recognised 
precisely this feature and gives an instance in his editor's note to the published version 
of 6N (258-9). 

41. YaBBato xat Kvpiakrü xopíc Ovakozr oro ypadheio uov avriypadovrac 
tqv AKpOOAN yia To nugpoAóyio 1927-1929. Mov KÁVE EVTÝÚTWON AWC N 
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The otherwise incomprehensible phrase ‘copying out Acropolis for 
the diary’ makes sense if we see the rewriting of Six Nights as an 
activity that also involved the creative reworking of Seferis’ own 
diaries of the same period. The destruction of the originals makes 
the separation of the two texts definitive only as late as 1967 — and 
effectively covers the traces of the process that has generated both 
texts in the form in which we have them. 


The role of Gide 

From the diary novel it is a short step to considering the wider impact 
on Six Nights of the arch-practitioner of this form, in its Modernist 
guise, André Gide. In its most famous and influential realisation, Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs, Gide perfects the combination of fictional diary 
with the technique of the text-within-the-text for which he coined 
the somewhat recondite name mise-en-abyme. This term derives from 
heraldry, where it defines a miniature version of the whole shield 
placed at the centre of the design (the abyme).” 

It has been suggested that this nove] by Gide was an important 
influence on Six Nights. This, however, was a very recent work in 
1926, when Seferis began work on his novel. Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
appeared in Paris in 1925, and the corresponding Journal in 1927, 


LUVIN OvUTANpwvE! aptaora ALTA TA xeipóypador tódo erinova va ypadoóv 
TöTE ... l6éa ornuepa TO zpot va bio TH uvüun va SovdAewer — va 
OVUETANPWOW AVASPOMIKA EKEIVO TO TAAG xeipóypodo — va TO oAoKkAnpooo 
(M6.39). The entry is dated, in the published text, “Monday 7 January, 1952’. But 
there is no other evidence that Seferis was occupied either with his diaries or with 
Six Nights during his busy, and relatively short, stay in London in 1951-2. According 
to the editor, this entry is contained on two unnumbered pages placed between the 
surrounding entries (and must therefore have been only provisionally placed in sequence 
by Seferis) (see M6.248). A more plausible date for the entry is January 1954, in 
which case it would naturally be placed before the first entry which appears for that 
year, for 19 January. If that is so, however, either ‘Monday’ or ‘7’ must be wrong. 
42. For Gide’s definition of the term (dating from 1893), discussion and relevant 
bibliography see Pamela Antonio Genova, André Gide dans le labyrinthe de la 
mythotextualité (West Lafayette, Indiana 1995) 79, 178; cf. Samouil, O Bv@0c rov 
Kadpeprn (as n. 37) 171-2. 

43. V. Ivanovici, 'IIpoogzí0gTec emypadéc (O uvbiotopioypadoc Xedépnc: 
SiaKkeiwevoTnta [sic] Kal uvOikó oevapio)’, To Dendro 25-26 (1987) 51-57; 28-29 
(1987) 135-141; 30-31 (1987) 71-76. 
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by which time Seferis had already embarked on Six Nights. While it 
is likely that the playful interaction of Gide’s fictional diary and the 
diary of its composition influenced Seferis in the manner in which 
he later constructed the final version of Six Nights and Days 1, there 
is little in Seferis’ novel to connect it with this, rather than earlier 
works by Gide. In particular, as Alexandra Samouil has convincingly 
shown, Six Nights does not seriously engage with the device of mise- 
en-abyme. Stratis, the hero, keeps a diary, but the possibility that he 
might also be writing the novel, Six Nights on the Acropolis, although 
it briefly appears, remains only latent and is not developed by Seferis.4 

The real significance of Gide for Seferis’ novel is to be found not 
in Les Faux-Monnayeurs (the only one of his works of prose fiction 
which Gide himself designated as roman) but with that writer's more 
radical and formally transgressive texts of the 1890s. These Gide 
described by a term which he had to revive from the half-forgotten 
world of French medieval theatre: sotie, defined as 'a sort of satirical 
farce embodying a moral or political lesson’.* 

The first of these soties, published in 1895, was Paludes. The 
second, Le Prométhée mal enchainé, followed in 1899. Seferis 
translated the first of these, and part, at least, of the second, during 
the summer of 1926, that is, at exactly the same time as he began 
work on Six Nights.* The translation of Paludes, which has been 
preserved in the Gennadius Library, although it was never published, 
is dated on the manuscript 24 August 1926, just two months after 
the date on which Seferis apparently began work on Six Nights." 
Only Denis Kohler, of those who have discussed Six Nights, has 
recognised the formative role of Paludes behind Seferis’ novel, 
although he does not discuss the connections in detail.“ 


44. Samouil, O 8v0dc rov ka0péprrm (as n. 37) 256-8. ` 

45. J. O'Brien, Portrait of André Gide (London 1953) 151. 

46. The sixth edition of Paludes (1926) appears in Seferis’ chronological list as V 581, 
presumably acquired in that year. 

47. G IT.14. The entry in Days 7 for 26 August says he began to translate Paludes 
then; on this translation and the limitations of the Greek language that Seferis 
experienced, see M1.79. It is not clear how much of Le Prométhée Seferis translated: 
see Triandafyllopoulos, l'o&uuara Xedépr-Aopevri&rov (as n. 38) 36. 

48. Kohler, L'Aviron 137. 
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Paludes is the first-person narrative of an unnamed narrator in 
contemporary Paris. He is writing a book called Paludes (an early 
exploitation of the device mise-en-abyme, although the term itself 
does not appear in Paludes). This book turns out to be the journal 
of his alter-ego, Tityre, a character whose name and Situation are 
borrowed from Virgil’s first eclogue. The narrative covers six days, 
and reaches a climax of a kind in the inconclusive flight of the 
narrator with Angéle, with whom he may or may not be in love, for 
the country, and their equally inconsequential return. This structure 
is closely matched by Seferis’ six nights, which also form a natural 
sequence, this time not of days in the week but of lunar months. 
Under the heading ‘Sixth Night’, Stratis and the woman with whom 
he is problematically in love leave the city for her island, only to 
return shortly afterwards. 

On the very first page of Paludes, the narrator 1s asked by a friend: 
what is Paludes, this book that he is writing? He answers, ‘Paludes, 
c'est spécialement l'histoire de qui ne peut pas voyager. * (This is 
not, in fact, the point of the story in Virgil’s first eclogue.) However 
the metaphorical idea of being bogged down, suggested by the title 
of Gide’s sotie, strikes an immediate echo with Seferis’ diaries of 
the late 1920s, and with Six Nights. Later, we find this idea reworked 
by Seferis in the tenth poem of Mythistorema and in the epigraph 
which he would use for Logbook I in 1940, but which makes what 
may be its earliest appearance in the diary of the fictional Stratis in 
Six Nights: “We remain in the same position awaiting orders.’>° 

Both Tityre and his creator are the victims of this metaphorical 
bog, but the latter takes ironical comfort from the fact that, in a 
refrain which punctuates the book, ‘Moi, cela m’est égal, parce que 
J écris Paludes' 5! By the end of the book, Paludes (the book within 
the book as well as the book we are reading) has been finished. So 
what will the narrator do now? 


49. André Gide, Paludes (Paris 1920 [first ed. 1895], folio ed.) 16. 
50. Tlapapévouev eic MV avtýv 06o1v avauévovrec; Siatayac (6N:108). 
51. Cf. Kohler, L'Aviron 137. 
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This dilemma, with which the book effectively ends, provides the 
means for Gide to express an attitude towards fictional narrative 
which will be carried forward by Seferis: 


Paludes terminé, Dieu sait ce que je m’en vais pouvoir faire. — Je sais que 
ni les vers ni le drames ... je ne les réussis pas bien — et mes principes 
esthétiques s’opposent â concevoir un roman (p.143). 


Even the idea of the group of friends who hit upon visiting the 
Acropolis together on the nights of the full moon, in the hope of 
realising themselves more fully, may have been directly suggested by 
a scene in Paludes. On Friday evening, Angele receives a regular group 
of visitors who discuss in a stilted but spirited manner the problem of 
identity, and conclude that we are all the prisoners of those past actions 
of ours which have made us what we are in the present (pp. 85-8). In 
Paludes, the dilemma is resolved epigrammatically by the narrator: 


Ce que je veux? Messieurs, ce que je veux — moi, personnellement — c'est 
terminer Paludes (p. 88). 


It is in response to a very similar dilemma that Seferis’ protagonist, 
Stratis, keeps his personal diary and struggles to express himself as 
a poet and diarist. But Seferis’ characters, unlike those of Gide, 
actually propose a way out of this impasse: this is to try the influence 
of the full moon on the ancient marble of the Acropolis, so that the 
"waters bottled up inside each of them', like separate rivers, might 
be set free and flow all together (6N.26-31). There is nothing 
comparable to this latter solution in Gide; but that scene in Paludes 
could well have furnished Seferis with his starting point. 

A related theme of Six Nights, the difficulty of coming to terms 
with the past, symbolised for Seferis by the ruins of the Acropolis, 
seems to give a whole new dimension to a theme already present in 
this early work of Gide. In a passionate speech near the end of 
Paludes, the narrator declares to Angèle: . 


Quelles prolongations du passé! ... Ne pourrons-nous jamais poser rien hors 
du temps — que nous ne soyons pas obligés de refaire. — Quelque oeuvre 
enfin qui n'ait plus besoin de nous pour durer. — Mais de tout ce que nous 
faisons, rien ne dure sitót nous ne l'entretenons plus. Et pourtant tous nos 
actes subsistent horriblement et pésent. Ce qui pése sur nous, c'est la nécessité 
de les refaire ... (p. 132). 
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Seferis, in both his own diary and Six Nights, has this to say: 


Just look how our gestures, our movements, our actions, our emotions, our 
thoughts turn all at once into marble, the moment they enter the past, as 
though submerged in ‘liquefied’ air. All these things stay motionless, just 
there, for ever and ever; nothing can change their attitudes. We give birth to 
statues with every passing moment. 


The debt to Gide is unmistakable. But so is the voice of the later 
Seferis, who will extend this intuition, which in Paludes refers only 
to the past of the characters’ own lives, into the confrontation, which 
lies at the heart of much twentieth-century Greek poetry, and not just 
that of Seferis, between modern man and his unreachable but 
inescapable ancient, historical and mythical past. 


The symbolist tradition 

This is the aspect of Six Nights that has been most fully discussed. 
Nadia Charalambidou, in her series of articles already mentioned, 
has demonstrated, in the main persuasively, the rich texture of symbolist 
allusion which is built up in the novel.? 

The names and, to an extent, the roles of the two main women 
characters, Salome/Bilio and Lala, allude to literary roles: Salome to 
Wilde’s French play of that title, to which Stratis explicitly refers in 
the novel; Lala to a play by Claudel, La Ville, in which a woman of 
this name has some affinities with Seferis’ character. The name Bilio, 


52. Tia Koitate NÓG Ol XEIPOVOLIEG LAG, Ol KIVIjOEIG, Ol ApaEEIC, Ta 
OVVALIOONLOATE, ot OKEWEIG LAPUAPWVOLV axaptiaia HOAIG uzovv GTO TapEABOv, 
oa va BvdifovvTat ce "vyporoinuévo" aépa. Ki óa avta uévovv OKIVNTA, 
EKEL, OTOUG GÜVEÇ TOV AlWVwWV' TİTOTE Sev U7OPpEL v` GAAGEEL TH OTHON TOUC. 
Devvoüue aydAuaTa Kade otiyun zov zépaoe (M1.75-6: 6 September 1926; cf. 
6N.73). 

53. Charalambidou, ‘Mia e€epevvnon’ (as n. 27); idem, ‘The Mist around Lala’ 
(as n. 30); idem, ‘Seferis’ Six Nights on the Acropolis: A Modernist Tale?’ in Dimitris 
Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham 1997) 163-76; idem, ‘H €Böolun 
vóxta OTNV ÁkpómoAm VÜXTO EUTVELONC A VÜXTO "ayxovc TNG Exidpaonc”;’ 
in M. Pieris (ed.), l'iópyoc Lepépnc (as n. 8) 165-79. 

54. The evidence is most fully assembled in Charalambidou, ‘Mia e£epgóvnon' 
(as note 27). 

55. See Charalambidou, ‘H eBdoun vüxT© (as note 53). 
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Charalambidou suggests, may have been chosen for its rhyme with 
‘sun’ (in the accusative: 7jA:0), adding the information that ‘u7iA1a 
is a small round ball, a marble, but also a reference to Malakasis’ 
poem ‘To Meooadoyyittko’.* A corroborative hint towards this last 
intertextual allusion can be found in the scene where Stratis first visits 
Salome/Bilio in her basement flat: near the bed are two books. One 
is Gide’s Le Prométhée mal enchainé, which Seferis was translating 
at about this time: the other is a book of poems by Malakasis (6N.63).57 

Building on these literary allusions, Charalambidou detects a further 
allusion to Jungian psychology, connecting the two women in Stratis’ 
life with the theory of the animus and anima, and concluding that 
Lala is not a real woman at all, but a symbol of the “poetic idea’ ^? 
an important suggestion to which we will return. 


Bildungsroman 
Most commentators assume that Stratis is the persona, mask, or alter 
ego of Seferis himself. The identification is so obvious, and so well 
supported by evidence both inside the text and in other works by 
Seferis, that it has almost completely diverted attention away from 
the way in which Stratis is presented as a character in Seferis’ novel. 
In the novel’s first scene, Stratis visits Salome, who introduces 
him to Marigo/Sfinga. Under the peremptory and somewhat hostile 
questioning of Sfinga, Stratis introduces himself, in effect, to us, the 
readers. He defines himself as someone who would like to write 
poetry and essays (6N.7). As a prospective poet, he defines his purpose 
more closely as being, ‘to speak my emotions’, or ‘to express my 
emotional world” 59 Having lost his home as a result of the Asia 
Minor catastrophe and having studied in Paris, Stratis finds himself 
without direction, bogged down in modern Athens. The visits to the 
Acropolis are to be a way out of an impasse (proposed not by Stratis 
but by his friend Nikolas) (6N.30). 


56. Charalambidou, ‘The Mist around Lala’ (as n. 30) 4. 

57. The volume is Xvvrpíuara (sic): Xvvrpíuuara as cited by Seferis. 

58. Charalambidou, “The Mist around Lala’ (as n. 30) 13. 

59. ... ya va TW Tr OvyKivnon uov (6N.8; cf. 21 where Stratis is talking to 
Salome alone). 
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For Stratis, the immediate effect of the Acropolis is to change his 
nine-month-old acquaintance with Salome into a passionate sexual 
affair. On the third night, the combined effect of the moonlight, the 
strain of his emotional entanglement with Salome, and the presence 
of the ancient marble, draw from Stratis a visionary rant which is 
mainly a retelling of Wilde's play, Salome. In terms of liberating his 
emotions or enabling Stratis to express himself, as he aspired to do 
at the beginning, the Acropolis is a disaster.°! 

Close to the end of the novel, we learn that Stratis has changed 
during the six months of the action. This is not because of the 
Acropolis, but because of Salome/Bilio. True, this revelation is handled 
rather abruptly, and is not clearly signalled as the story progresses. 
But in what is almost the last exchange between them, Stratis explains 
to Salome (now called Bilio), that she has saved him from a condition 
of what sounds like terminal Narcissism. Revelling in the newness 
of this revelation, Stratis says to her: 


Do you know why I love you? ... Because you've helped me to believe in 
the other person. A couple of days ago, when we made love at Burnt Rock, 
what you gave to me was so powerful, for a moment I was nothing, I was 
nobody at all, and then [ was as separate as that pebble. With you I've learnt 
this rhythm: to lose oneself in order to exist.?? 


Leaving aside, for the moment, the assumed identification of Stratis 
with Seferis, this portrayal of Stratis and of his development within 
the novel places Six Nights squarely within the tradition of the 
Bildungsroman, and more specifically in that specific type which is 
devoted to the life of an artist. In English the /ocus classicus of this 
genre is Joyce's The Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man, which 
Seferis does not seem to have known; but it is this kind of novel, of 


60. First meeting of Stratis and Salome the previous July: 6N.37; beginning of the 
affair: 6N.61 ff. 

61. This is the conclusion explicitly reached by Nikolas: 6N.136. 

62. Eépeic ylati o` ayara; TNG gine akóun. Tiari ue BonOnoec va moréyco 
oTov GAAov &v0pwno. IIpoxréc, órav oui&£aue otrov Kauévo Bpdxo Kar rrav 
TOOO ÖLVATO avTÓ Tov UOV ESwOEC, uta OTIYUT) SEv ruovv TUTOTE, ATOAÚTWG 
KQVEIG, KI EmeITa ẸËEXWPIOTÓG GOV QVTÓ TO xaAiKI. KovTd oov éuaOa AVTO to 
pvðuó: va xávetoi kaveic yia va vrép&ei (6N.228). 
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course, that Proust took to its most extreme development in A la 
recherche du temps perdu, which Seferis both knew and admired. 
And of course, the evolution of a highly conscious literary self, from 
Narcissism to the discovery and acceptance of the other is a pattern 
already constructed before Seferis, in Gide’s prose of the 1890s and 
beyond. 

The Bildungsroman, however much it may be based upon the real 
experience of its author, is by its nature a work of fiction. Proust’s 
Marcel both is and is not Marcel Proust. And the progress of Seferis’ 
Stratis from artistic self-absorption to mature love with Bilio and the 
more enigmatic consummation with Lala which follows after Bilio’s 
death, however much it may also be based upon aspects of Seferis’ 
own biography, deserves recognition as the fictional construct that it 
is. The fictional Stratis both 1s and 1s not Seferis. 

Stratis is introduced by another character as ‘a Clazomenian who 
has studied in "illustrious Paris" '.9^ The site of the ancient Ionian 
city of Clazomenae lies under the present-day village, Urla Iskelesi, 
which Seferis knew as Skala tou Vourla, and where he spent his 
childhood summers. The identification of ancient Clazomenae, together 
with its association with the pre-Socratic philosopher Anaxagoras, 
with his own lost paradise of Skala, appealed strongly to Seferis.9 
But Seferis was not ‘Clazomenian’: he was born and lived most of 
the first fourteen years of his life in Smyrna, even though he always 
preferred to regard Skala as his true home. Similarly, although it is 
once mentioned that Stratis works in an office (6N.105), there is 
nothing whatever to link Stratis with the Foreign Ministry, where 


63. For Seferis’ considered view of Proust, much later in his life, see M7.131. 

64. KAaCopevetc Kai oxovdace ota évõoča IIapiota ... (6N.31). The last two 
words, playfully bombastic in context, are taken from Kalvos’ 1824 ode, O di ónapic. 

65. IT.25-7; 54. When Seferis (or his sister) names this village at all, it is usually 
in the short form ‘Skala’ (e.g. M2.63-5; M5.197-203). In Greek the toponym Vourla 
is normally neuter plural (and Seferis himelf has *kaporoó8pouo rov BovpAOv", 
M5.197); however his autobiographical account of his childhood gives the full name 
of the village in the form in which presumably he must have heard it at the time: 
YXxdáAa Tob BovpAâ (George Seferis, Xeipóypado Ser. 41 (ed. A. Xydis], Athens: 
Ikaros 1972, p. 7); cf. o BovpAóc (D1.498), the only appearance of the name in a 
work published by Seferis during his lifetime. 
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Seferis had been employed since the end of 1926. Stratis in the novel 
lives a life uncomplicated by the existence of a brother or a sister; 
nor has Stratis, as Seferis had, recently lost his mother.“ 


Covert autobiography/roman a clef 

Savvidis in his note to Six Nights trails the possibility of reading the 
novel in this way, while at the same time quoting a warning from 
an epigraph that Seferis had considered using for the novel. This is 
a quotation, translated into Greek, which Seferis attributes to Emily 
Dickinson: 


Biographies teach us above all that the story of a life is an inconceivable 
thing.“ 


Despite this, Seferis’ interest in autobiography is implicit in the 
writing, and especially in the subsequent editing, of his diaries. The 
same preoccupation underlies, paradoxical though this might seem, 
his invention in other contexts of personae who both are and are not 
himself: this includes Stratis in the novel, Stratis Thalassinos and 
Mathios Paskalis who appear in the published Poems. It is in keeping 
with this same preoccupation that a sequence of poems attributed to 
Stratis Thalassinos should have been entitled, in turn, ‘Mr Stratis 
Thalassinos Describes a Man’ (&vOporroc, P.114-123). Further 
circumstantial evidence that Six Nights can, and indeed should, be 
read as an autobiographical fiction comes in the form of a diary 
jotting from as late as 1960, where a few scattered thoughts are 
gathered under the heading ‘Imaginary autobiography’, the first word 
with double underlining (Bavtaotikn avtofpioypadia, M7.159). 


66. On the death of Despo Tenekidou-Seferiadou in September 1926, see IT.251-2; 
cf. M1.77. 

67. Oi Broypadies pac paBaivovyv APOMGVTWV AWG N 10TOpİA WAG Conc eiva 
K&ri GOVAANTTO (6N.261). The same quotation, with the same attribution, also 
appears in M6:195, where Seferis adds that he had forgotten where he found it. Most 
likely Seferis was remembering not Emily Dickinson but Mark Twain: ‘Biographies 
are but the clothes and buttons of the man — the biography of the man himself cannot 
be written’ (Autobiography |New York 1924) I 2). 
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There are two reasons for thinking that such a reading of Six Nights 
may be justified. First, Seferis did prepare for publication not a roman 
but a diary à clef. This is Days 5, the volume of his published diaries 
covering the period 1945-1951, in which all the names have been 
substituted, but a ‘key’ to decoding them exists.9* Secondly, in Six 
Nights, although there is no ‘key’ preserved to the identities of the 
characters, the key itself is paraded as a symbol in the text. 

Salome says, with reference to Sfinga undressing to pose in the 
nude as an artist’s model: 


You'd think each buttonhole is locked with a lost key. It always seems to me, 
when I see them looking so miserable, that they’re hunting for their lost keys, 
and there are such a lot of them ...9? 


And as if that were not sufficient teasing invitation to the reader to 
seek the key that would ‘strip the characters naked’, Salome, at the 
end of the first night on the Acropolis, declares her willingness to 
sleep with Stratis by giving him the key of her basement flat (6N.57). 
Thereafter, the stormy progress of their relationship will be marked 
by the passing back and forth of this key. 

If we follow these hints and look, now, for metaphorical ‘keys’ to 
unlock the text, after the manner of the roman à clef, what do we 
find? Stratis, of course, as we have already seen, is easily enough 
identified with his creator without such esoteric help, although as we 
have also seen the identification is by no means complete. It is with 
the two women, who in the course of the story come to dominate 
Stratis’ life, that the technique of roman a clef is most in evidence. 
Charalambidou has done much with the symbolic and intertextual 


68. Vassiliki Contoyanni, ‘Georges Séféris et son journal’, Thése de 3éme cycle, 
Université de Paris-Sorbonne, Paris IV, Institut Néo-hellénique (1983) 566-7; cited in 
X. Kokolis, To épyo tov Tidpyou Lehépn xoi ta exdotika uac On, in 
idem,Lepepika uiac evkooaetiac (Thessaloniki 1993) 293-306, see pp. 301, 305-6, 
where the greater part of the ‘key’ from Contoyanni’s unpublished thesis is reproduced. 
The thesis itself may be consulted in the Gennadius Library. 

69. Oappeic Kal KaOe kovuziórpuza sivari xAeiGouévn U Eva xapiévo KAZIĞI. 
EXO TAVTA TNV EVTUTWON, órav TOVG BAETW TOGO KATOOÜYNÖEC, TEC WaXVOLV 
TA XAUEVA KAELÖLA TOUG, KI ElVAL TOO TOAAG ... (6N.20). 
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significance of the double name Salome/Bilio. But how might these 
names work as ‘keys’ in an imaginary autobiography? 

Bilio, the ‘real’ or later name for Salome, also occurs in one of 
the poems of Seferis’ first collection Turning Point, ‘Slowly You 
Spoke’ (P.10, line 4). Naturally, this is not the real name of the person 
addressed in the poem. The archive reveals this poem to have been 
conceived as a Valentine, since the manuscript is dated 14 February 
1928. In the archive the poem has an epigraph, later deleted, from 
Book V of the Odyssey that refers explicitly to Ge sexual 
adventures, in that book, with Calypso.” 

Ioanna Tsatsou, in her memoir of her brother Genis Seferis, uses 
the name from the poem, Bilio, to single out the most important of 
Seferis’ women-friends from this period. 


A true woman, with a cultivated musical sensibility, fell in love with George. 
Married, a little older than he was, she had understood his erotic drama. She 
approached him carefully, without jealousy, with love, with femininity and 
admiration. And everything she said to him was serious. Above all she did 
not demand that he be faithful.” 


The older woman, and the freedom she gave him, according to 
Tsatsou, fit well with the character of Salome/Bilio in Six Nights. 
The real name of this woman was Loukia Fotopoulou;” Seferis in 
his correspondence with her, which makes up the greater part of the 
second volume of his diaries (posthumously published as Days 2) 
always addresses her as 'Lou'.? This form of the name, ‘Lou’, also 
appears in a short story or prose poem of 1927, included in Days 1, 


70. Od. V 225-8 (G IA.5, nos. 6001; 6106). 

71. Mia aAnOivr yovaíka, ue uovcikr KOAAIEpyela, ue evoic0noía, 
epwtevOnke ro l'iópyo. ITavrpguévn, Aiyo peyaAciteph Tov, elxe xaraAóei TO 
EPWTIKÓ Tov Spaua. Tov zAno(aoe ue TPOGOKXN, xopic CrjAera, UE aya, UE 
OnrAvtnta kai Bavuaousd. Koi 6,71 TobAcye rav copapoó. IIpoz&vrov Sev Tov 
CnTovos mioth (IT.262). 

72. See Seferis and Maro, AAA Domeka (as n. 20) 9; 348. 

73. G IB.28. The editor’s brief preface to Days 2 indicates that most of the diary, 
as Seferis prepared it for eventual publication, is made up of letters addressed to a 
real person, but does not reveal her name or the extent of the cuts that were made in 
the published text. This is the earliest material, on which any of Seferis’ published 
diaries was based, which survives in its original form in the archive. 
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entitled “Princess Lou’ which in theme and style anticipates the later 
prose poem *Nijinsky' (M1.89-91). Either during or shortly after 1926, 
Seferis read Rilke in French translation. Among Rilke’s poems are 
those addressed to Lou Andreas-Salomé, with whom Rilke had a 
passionate affair beginning when he was twenty-two and she thirty- 
six, and to whom Rilke continued to address poems for many years 
afterwards. (Lou Andreas-Salomé is best known for her book on 
Nietzsche; she also published several novels, and in her later years 
worked with Freud.)” 

It now becomes easy to see how Lou (Fotopoulou), publicly 
addressed in a poem by the nickname Bilio, should come to be named 
Salome for the purposes of the novel. The character Salome or Bilio 
in the novel is frequently juxtaposed with references to light (doc ).76 
There are also allusions in the novel, apparently gratuitous, to the 
second book of Apuleius' Metamorphoses (also known by the title 
The Golden Ass), from which Seferis translates a long passage in his 
diary for December 1927 (M1.95-99). The name of the enchantress 
who, in this passage, turns Lucius (AovKtoc — Aovkía) into an 
ass, while promising him a night of love, 1s Photis. 

But the interest of these ‘keys’ is not purely biographical. When 
the identification of Salome/Bilio is paired with that of Lala, we 
come full circle, back to the symbolic dimension of the novel. 
Charalambidou has identified Lala, persuasively, with ‘the poetic idea, 
initially veiled in a mist, an idea that gradually beomes clearer and 
assumes through the poet’s efforts a clearer and more concrete poetic 
form'.77 Charalambidou has also linked the name with the verb AaAEw, 
which points in the same direction.’* But it was in her first examination 
of the novel, published in 1991, in an observation tucked away in a 


74. V 617, 638 (1926) [probably acquired, at the latest, by 1928]. A number of 
French press cuttings about Rilke, dating between July.1926 and January 1927, are 
preserved in the Gennadius archive (G IV.BI1). 

75. See, for example, Stéphane Michaud, Lou Andreas-Salomé. L'Alliée de la vie 
(Paris 2000). | 

76. For example: o Ltpatnc Eviwoe To pws rnc XoAóunc vreppoAika xoaunAo 
(6N.7). 

77. Charalambidou, ‘The Mist around Lala’ (as n. 30) 13. 

78. Charalambidou, ‘H &Böoun vóxr& (as n. 53) 171. 
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footnote amid several other possible ‘levels of signification’ of the 
name Lala, that Charalambidou came closest to the truth, as suggested 
by this reading ‘à clef: its ‘homophony with the musical note la.’” 

Loukia Fotopoulou, the real person who hes concealed behind the 
double identity of Salome/Bilio, was a music critic.*° It was Lou who 
encouraged Seferis’ love of classical music and who contributed 
greatly to shaping his musical tastes. Lala, with whom the two other 
female characters in the novel, Salome and Sfinga, seem also to be 
passionately in love, stands for music. Most probably, this is to be 
understood as music in the ancient sense, in the sense in which 
Palamas took the word from Plato as the epigraph for his long poem, 
The Dodecalogue of the Gipsy.8' Music, in other words, is seen here 
as the service of muses, that is, as the creative impulse. Lala, through 
her name, through the symbolic attributes identified by Charalambidou, 
and crucially as the girl whom Salome/Bilio/Lou prepares Stratis to 
love, represents first of all music, and secondly, perhaps, more generally 
the muse. 

Putting all this together, we can now read the novel’s somewhat 
strained and vestigial plot rather differently. Stratis (who both is and 
is not Seferis) falls in love with a real woman, but finds himself 
. unsatisfied by the physical consummation of his passion. She prepares 
him to love a higher being, whom she also serves, namely music/the 
muse. When Bilio dies, it is in the presence of Lala in the Royal 
Gardens, and her death has the appearance of transformation into a 
work of art: a statue (6N.234).5: Salome/Bilio/Lou has sacrificed 


79. ‘Eva and avta [ra exineda onpacioddtnonc] sivari n ovonxia ue TN 
uovcikr vóta Aa (Charalambidou, Mia e&epeóvnon [as n. 27] 146, n. 156a.) 

80. A selection of her articles, on Debussy, music in the work of Romain Rolland, 
Charpentier, Berlioz, Albert Roussel, and Arthur Honegger, many of them written for 
the magazine Politeia, was published in 1939 by her friends to commemorate her 
premature death that year. See Loukia Fotopoulou, Movoikéc oéAidec (Athens 1939) 
and the brief note in Seferis and Maro, AAAnAoypadia (as n. 20) 348. 

81. ‘Movotkny motel, Kai Epyatov’ (Kostis Palamas, /Azavra, vol. 3 [Athens 
n.d.] 285). 

82. This almost provocatively non-realistic passage may be compared to section IV 
of the poem Erotikos Logos (P.31), finished in December 1930, that is, at the time 
when 6N ‘faded out’. 
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herself for her art, but before she dies she has already bequeathed 
this higher love to Stratis. Bilio, the servant/lover of the Muse, 
prepares Stratis for the real thing, represented by Lala. 


Conclusion 

The novel Six Nights on the Acropolis is a generically transgressive 
text. Following the precedent of Gide, it exploits some of the 
Modernistic possibilities of the diary novel as Gide had pioneered 
that form, not so much in the mature Les Faux-Monnayeurs, but in 
the much earlier Paludes, which Seferis also translated at the same 
time as he began work on Six Nights. Just as Gide, in his early soties, 
attempted to revive an almost forgotten and generically hybrid form, 
so Seferis in Six Nights attempted to legitimate and revitalise a diverse, 
uncanonical narrative tradition that begins with the Odyssey and the 
Arabian Nights, and leads, by way of Apuleius and Rabelais, to the 
experiments of Proust and of Gide himself, picking up and honouring 
on the way those belated heroes of demotic Greek prose, Solomos 
(in The Woman of Zakynthos) and Makriyannis. 

Six Nights is also, as Charalambidou has convincingly shown, 
intertextually embedded in the symbolist tradition of the late nineteenth 
century. It further belongs to the nineteenth-century tradition of the 
Bildungsroman, and specifically to the sub-category of that tradition 
devoted to the development of a creative artist, of which Proust’s 
monumental Recherche is both the crowning example and the one 
with which Seferis was most directly in dialogue. 

Finally (as is also the case with Proust’s Recherche) there is a 
teasing and intimate relationship between the development of the 
fictional protagonist, Stratis, and Seferis’ own biography. Cautious 
use of such ‘keys’ as the text offers, together with parallel reading 
of other texts by Seferis, particularly Days 7, affords insights useful 
for the reconstruction of this period of Seferis’ life. 

So what, finally, is the importance of Seferis’ only completed novel? 
Had Seferis published, in 1930, the finished version that he completed 
. in 1954, it would surely have claimed a distinguished place among 
the pioneers of Greek Modernist prose: Stelios Xefloudas’ The 
Notebooks of Pavlos Fotinos (1930), Kosmas Politis’ Lemon Grove 
(1930), Diaspora (1930) by Yannis Beratis, and The Divine Goat by 
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Yannis Skarimbas (1931). Appearing as it did, only posthumously in 
1974, and in a version which, despite Seferis’ assertion to the contrary 
(6N.255-6), cannot but bear the traces of the intervening years, the 
novel lacks a plausible context in Modern Greek fiction (although in 
this sense its fortunes may be compared to those of both The Woman 
of Zakynthos and the Memoirs of Makriyannis). 

For most readers, then, the interest of Six Nights is bound to rest 
on the light it sheds on Seferis’ intellectual and emotional progress, 
during the time of his re-adaptation to life in Greece after his formative 
years in Paris, as well as on his lifelong ambivalence about the ‘rival’ 
genre of the novel. Six Nights occupies a unique place in the multi- 
faceted ‘work in progress’ which is Seferis’ total oeuvre, and which 
is still being discovered thirty years after his death. 
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83. Already tacitly observed by Savvidis in his note to p. 205 of the text (6N.266). 
The same must be true of most of the allusions to Dante, since the evidence of Seferis' 
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of the Inferno in the 1920s (V 602, 1920 [early 1927]. These annotations were 
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Abstract 


The paper presents some aspects of the juridical terminology in the Second 
Bulgarian Empire: the appellations of the titles of the hierarchical system 
and those of the administrative services. The use of the statistical methods 
offers some impressive results in regard to the correlation between the terms 
of Byzantine origin (translated or transliterated from Greek) and those that 
derive from Bulgar language, either purely Slavonic terms or ones of other 
derivation. About three quarters of the terminology derives from the juridical 
language of the Eastern Roman Empire! These results might be supported 
by the observations on the fiscal terms, the appellations of the territorial 
units and so on. Needless to say that these results are not unexpected — 
they confirm again the affiliation of the mediaeval Bulgaria to the East 
Roman or byzantine civilisation. 


1. The juridical and political terminology of late mediaeval 
Bulgaria. 2. The terms of Greek origin (transliterated or 
translated). 3. Slavic terms. 4. Terms of Turk origin and those 
linked to the traditions of the Eurasian Steppes. 5. Summary. 


1. The choice of the institutional system of a state, as well as the 
choice of its political doctrine, is and has always been a choice of 
cultural affiliation, a sign of belonging to the civilisation. This was 
the case of the mediaeval states of the Balkan Slavs who had done 


* I completed this article at the University of St. Andrews/Scotland during my tenure 
of a fellowship granted by Royal Society of Edinburgh/Caledonian Research Foundation. 
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their choice at the moment of their Evangelisation. They adopted the 
East-Orthodox Christianity from the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and associated themselves to the community that 
Dimitri Obolensky labelled about thirty years ago as ‘The Byzantine 
Commonwealth’ .! The administrative terminology is derivative of the 
institutional system and its choice predetermines the type of 
terminology. In this article I will not attempt to resolve all the 
theoretical or historical problems concerning the reception of the 
juridical and administrative order in the Balkan Middle Ages. My 
aim is to propose a comparative presentation of the administrative 
terminology of the late mediaeval Bulgarian state with its imperial 
archetype of Constantinople. 

The First Bulgarian Empire preserved both its institutions, related 
to the traditions of the Eurasian Steppes, and its Turk state terminology.? 
This system was destroyed during the conquest and political domination 
of Constantinople’s authority that began at the outset of the llth 
century. The Second Bulgarian Empire, restored in the last decades 
of the 12th century, was already a state of ‘Byzantine’ type. It 
maintained the status quo from the rule of the Rhémaioi and created 
an administrative and institutional order (or hierarchy) following 
strictly the model of Constantinople. 

The institutions’ appellations, the titles and the administrative 
services are very important for the study of the state system of late 
mediaeval Bulgaria. Unfortunately, their study is hampered by the 
shortage of documentary sources. We have only about fifteen original 
mediaeval Bulgarian documents and most of them are concerned with 
the estates of some of the major monasteries in Macedonia. The 
evidence of the epigraphic sources is also meagre. There is neither 
official list of dignitaries, description of the imperial court and palace, 
nor tabula of the military and civil ranks, and order of the banquet 


1, D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth. Eastern Europe, 500-1453 (London 
1971). 

2. On the Protobulgarian institutions of the First Bulgarian Empire see: V. Besevliev, 
Parvobulgarski nadpisi (Sofia 1992); M. Andreev, D. Angelov, Istorija na bulgarskata 
feodalna darzhava i pravo (Sofia 1972); Iv. Venedikov, Voennoto i administrativnoto 
ustrojstvo na Bulgaria prez IX-X vek (Sofia 1979). 
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table of the sovereign ... There also is no description of the positions 
of the state offices and their hierarchy. Their duties and power, rights 
and authorisation are not clear as well. The lack of evidence requires 
an etymological approach to the sources. Studying the origin and 
significance of institution’s name will help us to reach conclusions 
on its status. In this way, the study of the administrative appellations 
is important not only in order to understand the system and its units, 
but also to estimate its historical, ideological and cultural significance. 

We have fifty four names of state offices, apart from the imperial 
title ‘tsar’, that can be classified by their derivation as follows: forty 
of Greek origin (thirty one are transliterated and nine translated or 
translated literally, calqués), eleven of Slavonic origin and only three 
of Turk origin. The balance is significant and it is important to study 
the particular cases in order to reveal the attitude demonstrated by 
the creation of this type of terminology. 


2. It will be appropriate to start with the GREEK TERMS that dominate 
in the list of offices and have special importance for our study. 


2.1. The TRANSLITERATED GREEK TERMS, including those of Latin origin 
introduced in the Bulgarian state terminology through Greek, come 
first. These are the three ‘imperial dignities’ (“&ğlaı Tob BaoiAéoc'"): 
despot, sebastocrator and caesar/kesar. | 


The term despot is of Greek origin, and is well evidenced in the 
ancient Greek texts. It is composed of 'ögo—' (‘OEuc—’) and '—101nc" 
(see Latin ‘possum’, ‘potestas’) and had the original meaning of 
‘homelord’ or *lord'.? It was part of the imperial title and is often 
mentioned in the coin inscriptions. The history of this dignitary is 
known and there is no need to discuss it in great detail.^ It is important 
only to emphasise that the Slavonic term is undoubtedly a transliteration 
of the Greek title. Moreover, the mediaeval Bulgarian and Serbian 


3. Prellwit, Etymologische Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache (Göttingen 1905) 
112. 

4. See the classical study of B. Ferjantic, Despoti u Vizantiji i u juznoslovenskim 
zemljama (Beograd 1960) and earlier study of R. Guilland, Recherches sur les institutions 
byzantines, vol. II (Berliner byzantinische Arbeiten, Bd. 35, 2) (Berlin-Amsterdam 
1967) 1-24 (= Revue des études byzantines, 17 (1959) 52-89). 
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title with the same name derived and did not differ substantively 
from the Constantinopolitan one.” 

The title sebastocrator appears in the Bulgarian texts of the 13th 
century but not in those from the 14th century.9 The Slavonic title 
— ‘sebastocrator’ — is a transliteration of the Greek archetype 
'oepaotokparop'. Despite the endeavours of certain scholars to 
maintain that this institution had specific characteristics in the states 
of the Balkan Slavs and especially in Bulgaria,’ it is obvious that it 
derived and followed the Constantinopolitan model.* 

The problem concerning the meaning of the title caesar/kesar in 
mediaeval Bulgaria is more complicated because its existence is not 
well confirmed by the sources.’ Although I insisted on its existence 
I can only make reference to the well-known imperial title, which 
has its roots in the later Roman Empire. The name of the institution 
is Latin — ‘Caesar’, but the Slavonic variant ‘kesar’ derived, 
undoubtedly, from the Greek appellation ‘kaioap’.! 

It is also worth mentioning two other ‘pure titles’ that do not 
designate a service in the administration (or the 'dignités oisives’ 


5. Iv. Biliarsky, ‘The Despots in Mediaeval Bulgaria’, Byzantinobulgarica (1995), 
passim; idem, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria. Vtoro bulgarsko tsarstvo (XII-XIV 
vek) (Sofia 1998) 17-84. These studies present all the sources on the Bulgarian despots. 

6. Our data on the title of sebastocrator derive from Bulgarian, Greek and Serbian 
narrative texts, from the inscriptions of Boyna church, from the Synodicon of tsar 
Boril and the treaty of tsar Michael II with Dubrovnik (AD 1253) — see note 5. 

T. l allude to the very strange thesis of E. Kojleva (Savéeva), following some ideas 
of P. Petrov-E. Savceva, “The Office and the Title of Sebastocrator in Bulgaria’, 
Etudes balkaniques 4 (1978) 70-74; eadem, ‘Particularités étatiques et juridiques du 
titre “sebastocrator” en Bulgarie durant la période XIIIe-XIVe siécle’, Etudes balkaniques 
3 (1979) 53-71. 

8. See B. Ferjancic, 'Sevastokratori u Vizantiji, ZRVI TI (1968) 141-190; idem, 
‘Sevastokratori 1 cesari u Srpskom carstvu’, Zbornik Filozofskog fakulteta u Beogradu 
XI, 1 (1970) 255 sq.; Biliarsky, Instituciite na srednovekovna Bulgarija, p. 96-99. 

9. We know it only from a liturgical source — a prayer for the promotion of a 
caesar and other axiai: Iv. Biliarsky, 'Le rite du couronnement des tsars dans les pays 
slaves et promotion d'autres axiai’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 59, 1 (1993) 106, 
133-134; idem, 'Titlta “kesar” v srednovekovna Bulgarija', Istoriceski pregled, 11 
(1989) 54-57; idem, Instituciite ..., 111-115. 

10. Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 134 (1), 148 sq.; Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 293; 
Guilland, Recherches ..., II, 25-43 [= Orientalia Christiana periodica, 13 (1947) 
168-194]. 
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following the expression of N. Oikonomidés) — the protosebast and 
the sebast.!! There is no scholarly agreement about the character of 
these institutions in Bulgaria and Serbia.? The problem is that they 
are usually mentioned among the clerks of the provincial administration 
in the immunity formula of the edicts. It is improbable, however, 
that these institutions had different juridical character from the 
Constantinopolitan archetype. Moreover, it 1s clear that the Slavonic 
terms 'protosevast' and ‘sevast’ had been transliterated from the Greek 
"porooépaoroc' and ‘oePaoctdc’.? 

The transliterated Greek terms also dominate among the palace 
offices and the government administration. In this group very 
interesting are the cases of a composite denomination of an institution 
when its name is the compound of two words, one translated and 
second transliterated. Usually, the adjective is added to the name of 
the office (for example ‘great dux'). They are classified in this group 
because the translated adjective was not definitive for the meaning 
of the title. 


11. The title of protosebast is known from a charter of the Serbian king Milutin for 
Chilandari (AD 1300) and from the Synodicon of tsar Boril (Novaković, Zakonski 
spomenitsi ..., 391, 392; M.G. Popruzenko, Sinodik carja Borila, Bulgarski starini, 
kn. VIII (Sofia 1928) 90, No. 132). The title of sebast is cited in some charters of 
Bulgarians tsars (Vatopedi, Virginska, Mracka, Rila — v. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih 
carej, 15 (14), 18 (98-99), 25 (28, 38), 27 (53); M. Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota 
(Sofia 1930) 5 (9) and from two inscriptions — Satnimashki i Bozhenishki — v. 
V. Zlatarski, 'Asenevijat nadpis pri Stanimaka', in: idem, Izbrani proizvedenija, t. II 
(Sofia 1984) 405; P. Mutafdiev, 'Bozeniskija nadpis’, in: idem, Izbrani proizvedenija, 
t. I (Sofia 1973) 493. | 

12. Mutafciev, “Bozhezeniskija nadpis’, 494-495; Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 37; 
V. Gjuzelev, *Nadpisa ot krepostta', in: Bozheniski Urvich (Sofia 1979) 43; P. Petrov, 
'O titulah “sevast” i "protosevast" v srednevekovom bolgarskom gosudarstve', VV17 
(1959) 52 sq.; M. Andreev, ‘Sluzhbite na provincialnoto upravlenie na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria 1 na srednovekovna Serbia spored dannite ot darstvenite gramoti na bulgarskite 
i srabskite vladeteli ot XIII-XIV v.’, Godisnik na Sofijskija universitet, Juridiceski 
fakultet, 2 (1967) 11, 16, 19, 26-27; Biltarsky, Imstituciite ..., 119 sq., 125 sq. 

13. On these titles in the Empire see J. Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos. Traité des offices 
(Paris 1966) 137 (9), 139 (30), 175 (15-16); L. Bréhier, Les institutions de l'Empire 
byzantin, (Le monde byzantin, vol. II) (Paris 1949) 138-139; N. Oikonomidés, 
'L'évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'Empire byzantin au XIe siecle (1025- 
1118)’, TM 6 (1976) 126 sq. 
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It is very important that the institutions linked to the court and the 
central administration had also the character of titles. The title’ hierarchy, 
the sacred hierarchy of the Empire, determined the character of the 
institutional system as a whole. It is important, then, to see what was 
the leading principle in creating the terminology applied to them. 

Almost all palace offices preserve the original Greek appellations, 
but written in Cyrillic letters. We should begin with the title and the 
service of the protovestiarios in Bulgaria'^ mentioned in the History 
of John Cantacuzenos.'5 There is no evidence about the origin of the 
Slavonic title, but we have sufficient reasons to confirm it was 
transliterated into Slavonic from the Greek term ‘tpwtoBeoTiap10c’ 
only with elimination of the nominative suffix. The Slavonic sources 
from Serbia and Valachia and Moldova confirm this observation.'® 

The title ‘great primikirios’"’ (‘velik primikjur’) is another example 
of a court office that had a name transliterated from the Greek. 
Although its archetype is ‘uéyac mpipuiKnpioc’'® the whole 
appellation was composed with the addition of a translated adjective. 
The Latin word ‘primicerius’ entered the Slavonic language through 
its Greek form. However, this is not evident for the institution of the 
‘great comes’ (probably “köunc Tob otavaAov’!’). The problem is 
that its existence is evidenced only in a Latin source.” It is to 


14. Guilland, Recherches ..., 1, 216-236; Bréhier, Les institutions ..., 130-131; 
Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 134 (2), 167 (7-11); Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 305; 
Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 156 sq. 

15. Ioannis Cantacuzeni eximperatoris Historiarum libri IV, ed. L. Schopen (Bonnae 
1828) t. I, 1. 11.26, 458 (19). 

16. St. Novaković, Zakonski spomenici srpskih drzhava srednjego veka (Beograd 
1912) 97, 174-175, 198, 200, 213, 236, 601; Documenta Romaniae historica, ser. B, 
vol. I, 43, No. 17 (protovistijar); ser. A, vol. I, 14, No. 10 (vistijar). 

17. This title is known only from the citation of the great primikirios Tzamblak in 
the Synodicon — v. Popruzenko, Sinodik carja Borila, 90, No. 135; Biliarsky, /nstitutiite 
na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 164 sq. 

18. Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 300; Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 137 (6), 174-175; 
Guilland, Recherches ..., I, 300-332; Bréhier, Les institutions ..., 148. 

19. Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 53 (20), 103 (16), 271 (16), 338-339; Guilland, 
Recherches ..., 1, 469-477. 

20. Iv. Dujcev, ‘Prepiskata na papa Inokentij III s bulgarite’, Godisnik na Sofijskija 
universitet, Istorikofilologitcheski fakultet, XXXVIII, 3 (1942) 31, No. IX, 45, No. 
XVI; Biliarsky, /Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 181 sq. 
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underline, however, that we dispose of the documentary evidence on 
the existence of the provincial institution of ‘comes’ (‘komis’) whose 
name derives certainly from the Rhómaic institution of Latin origin 
‘counc’ (from ‘comes’).?' It is interesting to note that the name of 
the cup-bearer in Slavonic — 'epikerni' ? — is closer to the original 
form ‘eémiKépvioc’ than the  Constantinopolitan appellation 
"myképvnc'.? There also is no evidence for the existence of a 
Slavonic translation for the appellation ‘chasnik’ despite its occurrence 
in the Romanian principalities.” 

Among other titles-offices transliterated from Greek we should 
mention the military offices of the ‘great dux © (‘velik dux’ or ‘duka 
velik’ from ‘ó uéyac S05€') and, probably, the ‘protostrator.26 The 
corresponding Slavonic term for the latter is not preserved," but we 
have the term 'strator' known from the imperial charters (Virginska, 
Rila and Vitosa) which marked probably a provincial office from the 
same administrative service. The name of the head of the imperial 
chancellery — the ‘(great) logothete' that appears in Slavonic as 


21. In the Virginska, Rila and VitoSa charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 
18 (99-100), 29 (10); Dujéev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (56); Biliarsky, Institutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 317-319. 

22. The data on the palace service of ‘epikernios’ derive from the Synodicon, some 
narrative sources and inscriptions and from a charter of John V Plaiologos for Zorgaphou 
(AD 1344) — see Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 17 sq. 

23. N. Oikonomidös, Les listes ..., 306; J. Verpeaux, Psuedo Kodinos, 137 (10); 
L. Bréhier, Les institutions ..., 134, 151; Guilland, Recherches ..., I, 242-250; Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 167 sq. 

24. Documenta Romaniae historica, ser. B, vol. I, Na 52, 56, 58, 60, 61, etc.; 

A, vol. I, Na 13, 23-25, 27-32, etc. 

25. N. Oikonomidés, 'Organisation administrative (1025-1118) , 147; Verpeaux, 
Pseudo Kodinos, 137 (3), 167; Guilland, Recherches ..., vol. I, 535 sq.; Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 210 sq. The unique mention of a Bulgarian 
‘great dux’ derives from the inscription of 'douka Vrana? — J. Ivanov, Bulgarski 
starini iz Makedonia (Sofia 1931) 47. 

26. Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 137 (4), 173; Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 337-338; 
Bréhier, Les institutions ..., 132-133; Oikonomidés, ‘Organisation administrative (1025- 
1118), 145; Guilland, Recherches ..., 1, 478-497. 

27. It is mentioned only by George Pachymeres: Georgii Pachymeris De Michaeli 
et Andronico Palaeologis, t. I, |. 1. VI, 19, 466-468; G. Pachymére, Relations historiques 
(éd. A. Failler), t. II, 589-591; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 207 sq. 

28. G. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej (Moscow 1915) 18 (100), 29 (10-11); Iv. 
Dujcev, Rilskata gramota na car Ivan Sisman ot 1378 g. (Sofia 1986) 52 (56). 
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‘(velik) logotet' is a rendering of a Greek term (‘[0 uéyac] AoyoBETNGC’) 
as well.” 

Similar transliterated designations can also be discovered among 
the less important and not possessing titular character administrative 
institutions. Thus, among the offices of the imperial chancellery we 
have the secretary called “gramatik” °° The term unquestionably derived 
from the Greek word ‘ypaupatikoc’. It is important to distinguish 
the term from the popular designation ‘a book-man’ or ‘man of letters’ 
applied to certain representatives of the clergy. Another office linked 
to the chancellery was the 'apocrisiarios',?! the imperial courier or 
messenger, rendered in the Slavonic texts as ‘apokrisiar’ . It was 
transliterated from the Greek word ‘amoxpio1api10c’. This office, 
however, is usually found under the abbreviated name ‘poklisar’ that 
certainly derived from the complete form of the term. I would like 
to stress that in the mediaeval Balkan states the office of the 
apocrisiarioi was not a centralised institution. There were both imperial 
and government couriers and finally there were the clerks in the 
provincial administration designated with the same name. It is 
impossible, however, to distinguish the duties of the latter from the 
appellations ‘izgonchia’ and ‘nahodnik’ also applied to them in the 
sources (in the Virginska, Rila and VitoSa charters).? The last term 
of this group is ‘protokeliot’. It is mentioned twice in the Synodicon 
of tsar Boril.4 The word is evidently Greek (‘TpwtoKeAAwTN<c’ ) 
transliterated with Cyrillic letters, but the archetype of this military 
office in the capital is unknown. 


29. Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 137 (8), 174; Bréhier, Les institutions ..., 276-271; R. 
Guilland, “Les logothétes', REB 29 (1971) 5-16; Oikonomidés, ‘Organisation administrative 
(1025-1118), 132; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 221-236. 

30. Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 240-248. 

31. T. Koev, ‘Die Institution der Apokrisiarioi’, Etudes balkaniques, 4 (1978) 57-61; 
Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 190-194, 389-390. 

32. We find it in this form in the text of the Vatopedi charter of the tsar John II Asen 
(AD 1230) — M. Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota (Sofia 1930) 5 (10); M. Andreev, 
Vatopedskata gramota i vyprosite na bulgarskoto feodalno pravo (Sofia 1965) 193 (10). 

33. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (100), 25 (30), 27 (57); Dujcev, Rilskata 
gramota, 52 (57); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 391-392, 392-393. 

34. Popruzenko, Sinodik carja Borila, 90; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 213-215. 
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More examples of transliterated Greek terms included in the 
Bulgarian juridical terminology are provided by the sources concerning 
the provincial administration. They are not frequently mentioned as 
the government titles, but designated the top officials (except the 
function-title *voevoda') in the local power, thus forming its image. 
There were titles with similar appellations and, probably, meaning to 
the government offices like ‘dux’, ‘primikirios’, ‘comes’, ‘strator 
that will not be subject of this terminological study. 

The term ‘kephalia’* deserves special attention. It was applied to 
the governor of certain territorial and administrative unit. The 
institution is well represented in the sources.* Its name is a transcription 
of the Greek word ‘kedaaAn’ and designated a high office in the local 
government during the Late Empire.” The situation is similar with 
the local military offices “katepano’ (cited in the Vatopedi and Mracka 
charters)’ and ‘kastrophylax’ (Virginska and Vitosa charters), but 
we have only the plural form of their names: 'katepani' and 
‘kastrophylatsi’ . Although it is clear that they both were transliterations 
of Greek words a certain clarification of their Slavonic meaning is 
needed. The Slavonic word was created by the fall of the sigma 
nominative suffix of the term ‘kaotpopvAat’ which means ‘a fortress- 
guardian’. The Slavonic term ‘katepan(o) derived from the Greek 
term ‘KaTeTavW’ (kat! &ravo'! = ‘this one who is in the top’, 
‘commander’ ) and had no connection with the Latin word ‘capitaneus’, 
'capitanus' (from ‘caput’ = ‘head ).® What we do not know is the 


35. The main data on the kephaliai derive from the Virginska and VitoSa charters 
and from the inscription of Bozhenitsa — Iv. Biliarsky, ‘Sluzhbata na kephaliite po 
vreme na Vtoroto bulgarsko carstvo’, Târnovska knizhovna shkola, 5 (1994) 553-562; 
Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 286-292. 

36. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 16 (42), 29 (5-8); Mutafciev, ‘Bozheniskija 
nadpis’, 493. 

37. Lj. Maksimović, Vizantijska provincijska uptava u doba Paleologa (Beograd 
1972) 71 sq. 

38. Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 5 (9); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 193 (9); 
Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 25 (28); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 309-313. 

39. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 15 (14-15), 18 (98-99), 29 (7-8); Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 313-314. 

40. A.N. Jannaris, ‘Katemavw-Capitano-Capitain’, BZ 2 (1901) passim. 
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correct form in singular, which was either ‘katepano’ (I prefer that 
form, which is closer to the Greek original) or ‘katepan’ (following 
the principles in the formation of the Slavic masculine terms). The 
last term in this group of transliterations is ‘alagator’, which apparently 
was linked to the local equestrian forces.“ 

There are examples of Greek names for the offices of the local 
fiscal administration, but they had never been popular. The most 
interesting is the case of the ‘practor’. Its Slavonic name (‘practor’ 
or ‘prahtor’)* is a transcription of the mediaeval Greek term 
‘tpaktwp’, which is of Latin origin. The office of the practor, 
however, had different characteristics during the different periods. In 
the text of the Vatopedi charter of AD 1230 the term designated the 
clerks of the local imperial administration. This was something 
exceptional in the Balkan tradition, and in all other documents 
(Virginska, Mratka, Rila and VitoSa charters) the term signified the 
head of the provincial fiscal administration.*? 

There is no doubt that the official called ‘perperak’ was an employee 
of the local financial services who collected the synonymous pecuniary 
taxes (from the name of the coin 'ozépzvpov').^4 The name of the 
office is a transcription of the Greek term ‘vmepmupakic’. 

The 'mitat'^* and the ‘gerakar’*’ were not fiscal offices. Their 
duties were related to the organisation of some corvées or statute 


41. This service is known from the texts of the Rila and VitoSa charters — Il'inskij, 
Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 (54), 29 (9); Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (54); Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 314-317. 

42. Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 5 (7, 10-11); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 
193 (7, 10-11), v. ibidem, 157-160; Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 15 (14), 18 
(98-99), 25 (38), 29 (7-8); Duyev, Rilskata gramota, 52. 

43. Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 35; Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 157-160; 
Andreev, 'Sluzhbite na provincialnoto upravlenie ...', 8; Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 350-352. 

44. See the texts of the Rila and VitoSa charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih 
carej, 27 (54), 29 (9); Dujcev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (54); Biliarsky, Institutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 355-357. 

. 45. Dujéev, Rilskata gramota, 64. 

46. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 (53 sq.); Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 
(53 sq.); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 372-374. 

47. Winskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (100); Biliarsky, Znstitutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 374-379. 
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labours: the gathering of the army and the breeding of falcons and 
other birds for the imperial hunting. Their names derived from the 
Greek terms ‘untdtov’ and ‘iepaKxapioc’.*8 The fiscal office 
‘apodochator’* is interesting because the term, undoubtedly with 
Greek origin, is known only from some Bulgarian texts and from the 
charter for the monastery of St. George near Skopie of the Serbian 
king Stephen Uroš H Milutin of AD 1300.°° It is not preserved in 
any Greek text; it is therefore a good example how the Slavonic 
material contributes to our knowledge of the mediaeval Greek 
administrative terminology.^! 


2.2. TRANSLATED GREEK TERMS, including the literal translations (calqués) 

It will be appropriate to begin with a palace service that had also 
a titular character. This 1s the high and distinguished title-office 
“couropalates'. Its existence in mediaeval Bulgaria could be rejected’? 
as well as the correct form of the institution's appellation. The only 
information for Bulgarian couropalates comes from the title of a 
liturgical text that described the dignity: ‘Prayer for the promotion 
of the caesar/kesar and for the promotion of the keeper of the palace 
who is also called couropalatés'.?? The text is a translation of the 
Greek prayer called: “Evxn emt poxeipioe: Kaioapoc, 
Nwfertooipov, Kovpomadatov’.4 The Slavonic text of the prayer 


48. See. ‘mpwtoiepakapioc’ in Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 138 (29), 184 (10-13). 

49. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (100), 25 (29), 27 (55), 29 (10); Lascaris, 
Vatopedskata gramota, 5 (10), 40-41; Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 153-154, 193 
(10); Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (55); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 370-372. 

50. Novaković, Zakonski spomenici srpskih drzhava ..., 609, 620. 

51. See the very interesting correspondence between Fr. Dólger and M. Lascaris in: 
Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 40-41. 

52. Iv. Biliarsky, ‘Le rite de couronnement ...’, 134-135; Biliarsky, Institutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 148-156. 

53. M. Popruzenko, Sinodik carja Borisa, Odessa, 1898, 80; Biliarsky, ‘Le rite de 
couronnement ...', 106 (note 215). 

54. J. Goar, 'EvxoAóytov sive rituale Graecorum ... (Venetiis MDCCXXX) 730; 
M. Arranz, S.J. ‘Couronnement royanl et autres promotions de cour. Les sacrements 
de l'institution de l'ancien Euchologe constantinopolitan', Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 56 (1990) 103 sq. 
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does not mention the title nobelissimus. In the Greek text the three 
titles are in Genetivus obiecti. This is also the case in the Slavonic 
text, but the couropalates is cited in nominative, with its Greek sigma 
nominative suffix, following the genitive form of the Slavonic 
translation: ‘hranitel polate’. The question is ‘whether the name of 
the institution was translated or transcribed in Slavonic?’. It is safe 
to conclude that the name of the office was translated. Otherwise it 
would be very difficult to explain the preservation of the full Greek 
nominative form of the name that was apparently cited in order to 
define the origin of the Bulgarian institution. I have argued elsewhere“ 
that it implied certain. duties in the palace in contrast to its 
Constantinopolitan archetype ‘kxovpomaAatnc’, which according to 
the treatise of Philotheus was only a title (dignité oisive, ağla O7 
BpoaBetwv).“ This explains the reason for its translation in Slavonic 
in contrast to other pure titles like despot, sebastocrator, sebast, etc. 

Another appellation translated literally 1s ‘stolnik’, known from the 
inscription on the ring of the tsar’s cousin Slav.” It designates the 
official charged with the serving of the food at the imperial banquets. 
Although the term derives from the Greek name of the similar office 
“O Emi THE TpamEetnc’>’ (‘stol’’ = ‘tpameTa’) it was formed following 
the Slavonic lexical norms. The office ‘epikerni’, which duties were 
similar to that of the ‘stolnik’, 1.e. to serve the wine at the imperial 
table, is presented in the sources only by its Greek name, but transcribed 
into Cyrillic alphabet. 

The name for the important office and title ‘voevoda’ was composed 
during the early mediaeval period by a verbatim translation of an 


55. Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 153-154. 

56. Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 97, 293. The same in the treatise of Pseudo Codinos 
— Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 137 (11), 175 (20-22). 

57. Ph. Malingoudis, Die mittelalterlichen kyrillischen Inschriften der Haemus- 
Halbinsel, Teil 1, Die bulgarischen Inschriften (Thessaloniki 1979) 103; Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 177-81. 

58. Oikonomideés, Les listes ..., 305-306; Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 138 (2), 157 
(15 sq.), 207 sq.; Guilland, Recherches ..., 1, 237-241. 
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official Greek term.” It has to be underlined that the appellation is 
actually a Slavonic combined word constituted by the substantive 
‘voja’ (= ‘army’, ‘military force’) and the verb ‘voditi’ (= ‘lead’). As 
a lexical form it corresponds to the Greek term ‘otpatnyoc’ 
(composed of ‘otpatia’ or ‘oTpatoc’ and “Gyw') and was literally 
translated from the latter.’ Certainly, this is not a generally accepted 
opinion. It is not impossible that the word originated during the 
establishment of the first Slavonic states. One will note that the term 
appeared for the first time after the evangelisation of the Bulgarians, 
but actually there are no sources stemming from an earlier period. 
Although the question remains open for the most patriotic scholars, 
but | am convinced that this term was the creation of the spirit of 
the Byzantine Commonwealth.?! A creation that had its own specific 
development in the mediaeval states of the Central and Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans and the Middle East. 

From the offices of the imperial chancellery only the ‘tainik’® was 
translated. It derived from the Constantinopolitan office title 
'uvoTiKÓcG '.9 The term is composed after the Greek original, but its 
meaning is also very close to the Latin ‘secretarius’. Yt will be 
interesting to note that the term is currently used in the Croatian 
administrative language. 


59. On the institution of voevoda v.: P. Petrov, E. Grozdanova, 'Woiwode in 
mittelalterlichen Balkanlánder und im Osmanischen Reich’, Etudes historiques 9 (1979) 
99-127; I. Bogdan, Originea voievodatului la români (Bucarest 1902) [= Analele 
Academiei Románe, Memoriile sectiuni istorice, III, t. 24, 191-207]; E. Virtosu, 
Titulatura domnilor si asocierea la domnie in Tara românească si Moldova (pind la 
secolul al XVI-lea) (Bucarest 1960) 105 sq.; Institutii feudale din tárile románe, 
Dictionar (Bucarest 1988) 168 sq.; Z. Wojciechowski, L'Etat polonais au moyen Age. 
Histoire des institutions (Paris 1949) 243; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 201-207, 270-286. 

60. Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 270 sq. 

61. A corresponding case in the very different German milieu is the term of "herzog'. 

62. The term is cited only in the Life of St. Philothea of patriarch Euthymius — v. 
Iv. Biltarsky, ‘Les institutions de la Bulgarie médiévale: tainik-mystikos', BS 53, | 
(1992) 53-56; idem, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 237-239. 

63. Oikonomidés, Les listes ..., 324; Verpeaux, Pseudo Kodinos, 138 (11), 160 (11 
sq.), 179 (5-6); R. Guilland, ‘Etudes sur l'histoire administrative de l'Empire byzantin. 
Le mystique, 0 pvoTIKdc’, REB 26 (1969) 279-296; P. Magdalino, “The Not-so-secret 
Function of the Mystikos', REB 42 (1984) 229-240. 
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The bottom of the list is occupied by the fiscal and communication 
offices. The ‘pisets’™ from the verb ‘pisati’ = ‘write’ was named after 
the Greek terms ‘avaypadevc’ and ‘amtoypadevc’. They designated 
a similar office and had their roots in the verb ‘ypadeiv’. One of 
the most important fiscal agents was the ‘desetkar’® who was in 
charge with the collection of the production tax called 'desjatâk' (in 
Greek ‘dexateia’, ‘Sexatn’ or ‘SExatov’® translated ‘tithe’ = 1/10 
part of the production). Undoubtedly, his appellation is a literal 
translation of the office known as ‘Sekatiotýg’.® The name of the 
clerk ‘zhitar’® derived from the tax ‘zhitarstvo’® (= ‘oiTapKia’, a 
tax on the cereal production). Apparently the designation of the office 
is a calqué of the Greek term ‘apxio1tapxnc’.” The term ‘psar’ 
which is known from the Vatopedi, Virginska, Mracka, Rila and Vitosa 
charters, derived from the Slavonic word ‘pes’ = ‘dog’, ‘hound’, is 
indigenous of the Greek term ‘kvvnyoc’.”! And finally, the appellation 
‘izgoncija’ ,? which derived from the verb ‘izgoniti’ (= ‘atToKapivw’), 
was translated from the Greek term *&7oKp1014p10ç'. 


64. In the Virginska and Mracka charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 
(100), 25 (26, see and 31); Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 5 (13), 41-42; Andreev, 
Vatopedskata gramota, 193 (13), 102-103; Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 353-355. 

65. In the Vatopedi, Virginska, Mratka, Rila and VitoSa charters — IV inskij, Gramoty 
bolgarskih carej, 18 (100), 25 (29), 27 (55), 29 (10); Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 
5 (9), 36; Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 153, 193 (9); Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 
52 (55), 63; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 357-361. 

66. N. Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance (IXe-Xle siécles) 
(Athénes 1996) 74-75, 127-128. 

67. P. Gautier, ‘Diatribes de Jean l'Oxite contre Alexis ler Comnéne', REB 28 (1970) 
31 et notes 19 et 20; Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale ..., 128. Thus I 
would like to join these data to my text on the ‘desetkar’ in Bulgaria — v. Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 357 sq. 

68. We know this service from the text of the Rila and VitoSa charters — Il'inskij, 
Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 (54), 29 (9); Dujcev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (54); Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 361-364 with the cited previous literature. Thus 
I would like to ameliorate my text (cited above) on this institution. 

69. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 23 (50, 58). 

70. Oikonomides, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale ..., 103-104. 

71. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (100), 25 (29), 27 (57), 29 (11), 121, 
146; Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 5 (9-10), 39-40; Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 
(57), 64; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 379-382. 

72. Cited in the Virginska and Mracka charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih 
carej, 18 (100), 25 (30); Biliarsky, 7Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 391-392. 
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3. Having finished with the terms of Greek origin in the mediaeval 
Bulgarian administrative practice we can now turn to the offices and 
titles with APPELLATIONS OF SLAVONIC ORIGIN. It would be appropriate 
to note that these terms are associated mainly with the fiscal 
administration. 

Thus, the popular office and title ‘knez’? was of Slavonic origin, 
despite the possibility that the word was borrowed from German 
during the Palaeoslavonic period.” Its original meaning is ‘prince’ 
or ‘duke’ and is preserved in almost all contemporary Slavic languages. 
However, its meaning usually varies from one language to another. 
It is not our aim to discuss the different variants of the word, but in 
general it had the meaning of a ‘sovereign’ or was used as a title of 
nobility. This meaning, however, did not exist in the titular and 
institutional system of the Second Bulgarian Empire. The knez was 
a village elder or mayor, or the leader of a small community.” 

Among the provincial military offices we encounter two of Slavonic 
origin: ‘varar’ and ‘topStikal’. The first one, known only from the 
VitoSa charter’® derives from the morpheme ‘var’, which means ‘to 
be before’, ‘to guard’. Thus , the ‘varar’ was probably the commander 
of the city's guards." the meaning of the term ‘topStikal’, cited only 
in the Virginska charter, however, is not clear. It is possible to speculate 
that the ‘topstikal’ had certain ‘police’ duties, but this is only a 
suggestion.’® Moreover, it is not clear whether the term was of Slavonic 
origin or not. 


73. IVinskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 15 (14-15), 18 (98-99); Ivanov, Bulgarski 
starini iz Makedonia, 412. The data of Serbian sources are much more abundant — 
v.: Novaković, Zakonski spomenitsi ..., 105, 107, 108, 109, 177, 182, 255, 260, 310, 
312, 389, 424, 453, 455, 456, 471, 473, 494, 601, 614, 616, 620, 662, 680, 683, 704, 
720, 759. EE 

74. M. Vasmer, Etymologicheskij slovar russkogo jazyka, t. II, 266. 

75. P. Petrov, E. Grozdanova, 'Mittelalterlische balkanâmter und Titel im osmanischen 
Orts- und Selbsverwaltungssystem', Etudes balkaniques 4 (1978) 95 sq.; Biliarsky, 
Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 296-303. 

76. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 29 (11); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 321-323. 

77. Iv. Biliarsky, “Trois institutions méconnues de la Bulgarie médiévale: varnichij, 
varar’, povar’’, Ricerche slavistiche 4 (1994) 100-102. 

78. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 15 (14-15), 18 (98-99); Biliarsky, Institutiite 
na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 335-336. 
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As has been said before, the Slavonic names of titles and offices 
were associated predominantly with the tax administration. The names 
of certain fiscal offices derived from the tax they collected. Thus, 
the ‘vinar’ collected the wine production tax called ‘vinnyi namet’k’ 
(= ‘olvouetpiov’).” Similarly, the ‘senar’ was responsible for the 
collection of the hay tax (“seno’ = ‘hay’).*° The name of the fiscal 
office ‘pobircija’ derives from the verb ‘brati’ (= ‘to take’, ‘to collect’), 
which indicates that it was also related to the collection of taxes.*! 

Another class of terms with Slavonic origin is related to the 
organisation of corvées. Two of them: the ‘gradar (from the verb 
‘gradit? = “to build")? and the ‘varnichij’ (from ‘var’nitsa’ = ‘lime- 
pit’ or ‘lime-kiln’)* were related to the so called *gradozidanie' = 
‘KQOTPOKTIOIG’) ie. the duty of the people to build or repair 
fortifications. Next, the ‘povar’ = ‘cooker’) had the duty to prepare 
and to collect food for the soldiers.*^ The service of the ‘nahodnik’ 
from the verb ‘nahoditi’) was apparently related to the communications.8 


4. There are three TERMS OF TURKIC ORIGIN preserved in the institutional 
system of the Second Bulgarian Empire. However, only one of them 


79. Cited in the Virginska, Mratka, Rila and VitoSa charters — Il inskij, Gramoty 
bolgarskih carej, 18 (99), 19 (101-102), 25 (29), 27 (53-54); Dujcev, Rilskata gramota, 
53 (53-54); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 193 (9-10); Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et 
exemption fiscale, 99, 103; Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 364-366. 

80. Cited in the Rila and VitoSa charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 
(56), 29 (12); Dujéev, Rilskata gramota, s. 52 (56), 65; Biliarsky, /nstitutiite na 
srednovekovna Bulgaria, 366-368. 

81. Cited in the Mrağka and Rila charters — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 25 
(30), 27 (57); Dujéev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (57); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 368-370. 

82. Cited in the Mracka and Rila charters — Il'inski], Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 25 
(29), 27 (57); Dujcev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (57); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 382. 

83. Cited only in the Rila charter — Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 (57); 
Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (57); Biliarsky, ‘Trois institutions méconnues ...’, 98 
sq.; idem, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 383-384. 

84. Cited only in the Mracka charter — IPinskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 25 (29); 
Biliarsky, ‘Trois institutions méconnues ...’, 102-103; idem, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 384-385. 

85. Cited only in the Rila charter — ll'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 27 (57); 
Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (57); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 
392-393. 
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originated in the Bulgar traditions of the First Empire. This is the 
term ‘boljar(in)’, which is a plural form of the Bulgar word ‘boila’ 
(‘boilar’). The latter is usually applied in the sources to the upper 
class of Bulgar aristocracy.* It is one of the most important Bulgarian 
contributions to the common Slavonic lexis. The word was very 
popular in the Balkans and Eastern Europe until the last century. 
However, it was not a specific administrative appellation during the 
Second Bulgarian Empire. There was no institution ‘boljarin’ and the 
term existed only as an everyday word for ‘very important person’ 
or as a generalisation of the ruling class. The term ‘serdar’ appears 
only in the Vitosa Charter of tsar John Sisman.97 It was a military 
office of Eastern origin introduced during the Ottoman invasion in 
the Balkans.** The last term in the group is ‘vatah’, which is known 
only from the text of the Virginska charter. Its etymology is rather 
obscure, but perhaps it was introduced in Bulgaria by the peoples of 
the steppe. 


5. To summarise our research. It is evident that the great part of the 
Bulgarian office and title appellations were borrowed directly from 
the imperial institutions of Constantinople. Thus, forty (i.e. 74,07% 
from the general number of fifty four) of the preserved names of 
institutions in the Second Bulgarian Empire are of Greek origin. 
Thirty-one of them (57,4%) preserved the Greek term transcribed 
with Cyrillic alphabet and nine (16,6%) were translated literally. We 
have only eleven clearly Slavic terms (20,3%) designed for the needs 
of the state institutions. The Turk terms were almost excluded from 
practical usage. Thus, only three Turk terms are found in the sources: 
one informal term of class designation and two later, but not important, 
additions to the list of offices. 


86. S. Mladenov, ‘Kam etimologilnoto objasnenie na dumata <boljarin>’, Jubileen 
sbornik v cest na S. S. Bobéev (Sofia 1921) 109-116. 

87. Il'inski], Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 29 (11). 

88. Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 323-325. 

89. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 15 (15); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna 
Bulgaria, 333-335. 
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These observations are confirmed by the study of the mediaeval 
juridical terminology. As I stated elsewhere, all appellations of 
territorial units in the local administration of the Second Bulgarian 
Empire were of Rhómaic origin. They had been either translated or 
transcribed from Greek — the official language of the 
Constantinopolitan Empire.” 

It is also interesting to study the terminology in the framework of 
the fiscal system. Similarly to the terms in the local administration, 
the appellations for the different taxes and corvées were borrowed 
from the parallel financial institutions of the Empire. The principal 
land tax is presented by two terms in the texts. The first one ‘zevgar’ 
is a transcription of the Greek word ‘Cevyapiov’, ‘CevyoAdytov’ or 
‘Cevyapatikiov’. The second one ‘voloberstina’ was created as an 
allusion to pair of oxen (from ‘vol’ = 'ox').?! The principal tax on 
any production called ‘desjatak’ (‘which means ‘tithe’, ‘1/10 part of 
the production’) was translated from the Greek term ‘dexateia’.” 
The ‘dimnina’ (from ‘dim’ = ‘smoke’, ‘fume’) was a tax paid by each 
household and was translated literally from the Greek term 
'kamvikóv'.9 The ‘komod’ is a transliterated form of the Greek term 
*oikouó810v'.9* However, the similar supplementary tax ‘nametdk’ 
preserved its Slavonic name.” The term ‘zhitarstvo’, which designated 


90. Iv. Biliarsky, 'Les circonscriptions administratives en Bulgarie au 13e siécle', 
Xuueikra 13 (1999) 177-202 and especially 190-192. 

91. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (88), 19 (10); Lascaris, Vatopedskata 
gramota, 5 (16); Dujtev, Rilskata gramota, 52 (62); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 
115, 193 (16); G. Tsankova-Petkova, Za agrarnite otnoshenija v srednovekovna Bulgaria 
(Sofia 1964) 140, 160-161; Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale, 84; Istorija 
na Bulgaria, t. IIl (Sofia 1982) 214. 

92. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 25 (32); Lascaris, Vatopedskata gramota, 5 
(14-15); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 107-108, 193 (14-15); Oikonomidés, Fiscalité 
et exemption fiscale, 74-76; Istorija na Bulgaria, t. III 212. 

93. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (88); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 
115; Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale, 30-31, 72; Istorija na Bulgaria, t. III 
214. 

94, Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 19 (101), 25 (31); Lascaris, Vatopedskata 
gramota, 5 (13, 20), 42-43; Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 103-105, 193 (13, 20); 
G. Tsankova-Petkova, Za agrarnite otnoshenija v srednovekovna Bulgaria 90-95; 
Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale, 82-83; Istorija na Bulgaria, t. III 213. 

95. IVinskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 19 (101). 
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a tax on cereal production, was a translation of the Greek ‘oitapKia’.% 
The name of the fiscal tax ‘perper’ derived from the name of the 
coin 'ozépzvpov'.?' And finally, the term for customs ‘koumerki’ 
was adopted in the Bulgarian mediaeval terminology from the Greek 
transliteration ‘kovumepKiov’ of the Latin word ‘commercium’ 9? We 
can also add the terms for corvées as 'gradozidanie' (literal translation 
from ‘KAOTPOKTIOIG’), ‘mitat (= ‘unTatov’),'© etc. 

Taken together with the results of our research in the practice of 
giving names to government and local offices, this short review 
confirms the dominance of Greek terminology in the state institutions 
of mediaeval Bulgaria. The terminology was imposed not only by 
the number of terms borrowed, but also by the importance of the 
offices they designated. A Greek term was usually applied to a high 
administrative office. The titles of the dignitaries with no administration 
duties were transcriptions of the parallel Greek terms. In short, the 
titles in the Bulgarian imperial hierarchy were designated, through 
transliteration or translation, after the terminology applied in the 
official language of the Empire. This fact is of particular importance 
because of the special significance of the Sacred Hierarchy not only 
for the institutional system, but also for the conception of the world.!?! 
We should emphasise that the palace offices had also denominations 
. of Greek origin. The palace was the very place where the Rhómaioi 
embodied their imperial conception with the ritual that accompanied 
every action of the basileus. The official position of the Slavonic 


96. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 23 (50, 58); Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et 
exemption fiscale, 103 sq.; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 340. 

97. Il’inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 18 (88, 93), 23 (49, 65); Dujcev, Rilskata 
gramota, 64; G. Tsankova-Petkova, Za agrarnite otnoshenija v srednovekovna Bulgaria 
145; Istorija na Bulgaria, t. III 214. 

98. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 13 (11), 28 (74), 156 (27); Dujčev, Rilskata 
gramota, 53 (74); Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 341-342. 

99. S. Trojanos, ‘Kaotpoxticia’, BvCavrivá 1 (1969) 39-57; Istorija na Bulgaria, 
III, 208; Biliarsky, Institutiite na srednovekovna Bulgaria, 344 sq. 

100. Il'inskij, Gramoty bolgarskih carej, 19 (101), 25 (31), 121; Lascaris, Vatopedskata 
gramota, 5 (13-14); Andreev, Vatopedskata gramota, 193 (13-14); Dujčev, Rilskata 
gramota, 64, Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale, 91 sq. 

101. Iv. Biliarsky, Hierarchia. L'Ordre sacré, [= Freiburger veróffentlichungen aus 
dem Gebiete von Kirche und Staat, Bd. 51] (Fribourg/Suisse 1997) 11-16. 
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language in Bulgaria remained intact, but it was used as a mediator 
of the political and cultural influence of the Empire. Thus, the extension 
and complication of the administrative system during the last years 
of the 14th century and the inflation of the Slavic terms must be 
studied in this framework. 

The Turkic terms — i.e. the terms which can be attached to a 
certain Bulgar tradition — were denounced. The terms ‘serdar’ and 
‘yatah’ were new, untypical and with unimportant place in the state 
system. The word ‘boljarin’ although very popular was not part of 
the juridical terminology and had almost informal meaning. 

In conclusion we can say that the Bulgarian state was a state of 
entirely ‘Byzantine’ type, which had abandoned the traditions of the 
Eurasian steppe typical for the First Empire, and had no common 
characteristics with the pagan state of the 8th and 9th century.'?? This 
was a ‘Byzance a côté de Byzance’ (if we paraphrase N. Iorga) or a 
“Imperium extra Imperium’ (if we paraphrase a known Latin aphorism). 
This is not an unknown fact and it confirms the decades-long study 
of mediaeval Bulgarian art, literature, law, etc. The question, however, 
is concerned with the reasons for such a study. A quite difficult 
question, indeed, because it concerns the meaning of the historian’s 
endeavour. I would dare to respond: ‘Because of the need to preserve 
a tradition that we are going not to lose, but to leave.' 


St. Andrews, Scotland 
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The King of Asine, Makriyannis, 
Seferis and ourselves’ 


KATERINA KRIKOS-DAVIS 


“Ti mEpiepyo, 6Ao n Aé£n "Paci Aic" 
EPXETOL KOL EavapxeTar. AEG vů vod 
amd TO "Bao tic Áocivnc nac"; 


MAPQ SEGEPH 


To her memory 


Abstract 


‘The King of Asine’, one of George Seferis's best-known poems, is the 
subject of the present article, which falls into two parts. The first part follows 
the standard interpretation, but with an emphasis on aspects that have not 
(at least sufficiently) been commented on hitherto. The second part pursues 
a new approach and concludes by proposing another, parallel, reading whereby 
"The King of Asine' is also seen as exploring the poetic experience. 


Seferis once wrote to Timos Malanos that having finished a piece 
and given it to the publisher he would lose interest in it; he sees it 


* An earlier version of this article was read at the colloquium ‘George Seferis in a 
Comparative Context’ (University of Birmingham, 21/10/2000), and as one of ‘Four 
Lectures on George Seferis (1900-1971)' (University of Cambridge, 22/11/2000). My 
thanks are due to the participants for the discussion that ensued on both occasions. I am 
particularly grateful, moreover, to Peter Mackridge, Theano Michaelidou and Harry Davis 
who read the typescript of this article and made valuable comments and suggestions. 
Quotations from Seferis's prose writings are followed by a translation; unless otherwise 
indicated, the rendering is mine. An English rendering of his verse was considered 
superfluous, since the Keeley & Sherrard translation of his poetry is easily available: 
George Seferis, Collected Poems, tr. Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (3rd edn, London 
1982) as well as the new and revised (but no longer bilingual) edition, George Seferis, 
Complete Poems, tr. Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (London 1995). The titles in 
English that I have adopted of Seferis's poems are those of the 1982 edition. For the 
Greek I have used G. Seferis, IToirjuara, 9th edn. [ed. G.P. Savvidis] (Athens 1974). 
The words of Maro Seferis prefacing this article (“How strange, the word "king" keeps 
cropping up all the time. Would you say it is because of our “King of Asine"?') are 
taken from her letter of 22 August 1938; see Kopidakis, M.Z. (ed.), Yepepnc xoi Mapa, 
AAAnAoypadía, A’ (1936-1940) 294. 
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as a child that has now grown up and must find its way on its own.! 
Indeed, he seldom refers to his published output, poetry and prose 
alike, but ‘The King of Asine’, the poem which closes the collection 
Logbook I (1940), is an exception: he repeatedly mentions it in his 
writings, goes back to it, wonders why people like it, and even 
comments on it. He is not alone in showing such interest. This poem 
is one of his best-loved and most frequently referred to; even the 
very title of his first volume of selected poems to appear in English 
bears this out: ‘The King of Asine’ and Other Poems. 

‘The King of Asine’ is a challenging poem which compels the 
reader to go back and look at it afresh. This is exactly what I propose 
to do here. To begin with, I shall go through an interpretation along 
orthodox lines, but in a more detailed way when I have a new insight 
to suggest. Unless their exclusion jeopardizes explication, I shall not 
be referring to aspects that have already been expertly dealt with — 
most notably, to the poem’s six extant drafts and the wealth of its 
literary allusion, examined respectively by Yoryis Yatromanolakis and 
David Ricks.* In the second part of this article I shall attempt, with 
Seferis’s help, to give an additional gloss of my own. 


The poem takes the form of monologue, with the speaker recalling 
a visit to Asine in the company of another person, whom he actually 


l. G. Seferis, Mépec, A’. I Tevapn 1941-31 AekéuDpr 1944 (Athens 1977) 164, 
and G. Seferis & T. Malanos, ‘AAAnAoypadia (1935-1963), ed. D. Daskalopoulos 
(Athens 1990) 83; cf. G. Seferis, Mépec, I", 16 ‘AmpiAn 1934-4 AexéuBpn 1940 
(Athens 1977) 229. A like-minded attitude was expressed some twelve years later by 
T.S. Eliot in his lecture ‘The Three Voices of Poetry’, where he said of the (‘lyric’) 
poet: ‘when the words are finally arranged in the right way — or in what he comes 
to accept as the best arrangement he can find — he may experience a moment of 
exhaustion, of appeasement, of absolution, and of something very near annihilation, 
which is in itself indescribable. And then he can say to the poem: “Go away! Find a 
place for yourself in a book — and don't expect me to take any further interest in 
you"; see T.S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets (London 1957, repr. 1979) 98. 

2. G. Seferis, ‘The King of Asine’ and Other Poems, tr. B. Spencer, N. Valaoritis, 
L. Durrell (London 1948). 

3. Y. Yatromanolakis, 'O Baowiac tic Aoívgc".'H avaoxkadr) évóc zoiruaroc 
(Athens 1986); D. Ricks, The Shade of Homer. A Study in Modern Greek Poetry 
(Cambridge 1989) 158-171. 
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addresses in verse 17. While wholly integrated with the rest, the fourth 
of its five sections is at the same time differentiated since, relating as 
it does to ‘the poet’, his thoughts and questionings, it constitutes an 
interior monologue (vv. 41-53) within the monologue of the speaker. 
The setting is, of course, Asine: at the beginning of the poem as it is 
seen all around from the sea below, and then the archaeological site 
itself. The rocky headland on which the few remaining ruins of this 
Mycenaean acropolis stand is in the shade, while both the long shore 
of Tolo, next to it on the other (eastern) side, and the excavated remnants 
of the walls themselves are sun-drenched. 

After an imaginative and yet realistic description of the natural 
setting, bereft of any sign of life (v. 12), attention is focused on the 
search for the king of Asine, whose existence can only be surmised 
by a single reference in the Ziad to his city. Reading the Catalogue 
of Ships, we learn that those who held Argos, Tiryns, Hermione and 
Asine were led by Diomedes.* First appearing by way of an epigraph, 
the two crucial words, ‘’Aoivnv Te’, are repeated in the course of 
the poem, serving almost as an evocation to this unknown ruler. The 
poem represents, in fact, an-early but striking example of Seferis’s 
fascination with people, or even whole civilizations, that by some 
whim of history disappeared, leaving little or no trace behind. In his 
later work we shall encounter references to the tiny state of Kommagene 
which went out like a small lamp, and to great cities which lived for 
thousands of years only to become pasture land for water-buffaloes 
or fields for sugar-cane and maize (‘Last Stop’); to the true Cypriots 
who, having lived below the castles, are long forgotten while even a 
mule belonging to their Latin masters is still remembered (‘Three 
Mules’); and to human experience sealed up in the distant past now 
revealing, in Engomi, only a naked and indifferent tomb (‘Engomi’). 
Not surprisingly then, the ‘king’ of Asine was bound to fire his 
imagination. Within days of their first visit to this site, he writes to 
his future wife: 'Bpfjka &miréAovc 701Ö eivai TO yvobpioua Tod 
texwpilet TO Baci THC 'Acivnç. *Hrav Evac faoc xwpic 
MOUNT EVE Ol yelTOVE€C TOV ...' He goes on to add with a touch 


4. Hom. Z. 2. 559-567. 
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of irony: ‘AbTO 0& OnUaiver TAS Tav evtvxtopévoc’.> Indeed, 
we know practically nothing about him. How did he fare in the Trojan 
War? Did he ever return to his native land? Did he even have the 
title of ‘king’? What was really his name? The speaker in the poem 
admits to this ignorance: 


Ki Ó Baoldtdc THC ‘Adivng mov TOV YLPELOLUE ÖLÖ xpóvia 
TOPA 

&yvooToc Anouovnuévoc am óAovG KI AMO TOV “Ounpo 

uóvo ui& AEEN orv TArada KI Exeivn apépain 

plyuevy E50 OAV THV EvTadIA xpvor| zpoooriba. 

Thv ayyitec, Bvpdoai Tov xo TNC; KOvdLO néca OTO doc 

GÖV TO OTEYVO MOBAPL OTO okauuévo xóa: 


> 
A) 


Kt Ó TÖLOC rxoc LES OTH 06Aao00a NE TA KOVMA UAC. 
(vv. 13-19) 


The daring comparison of the key word *'Aoívn' with the gold 
burial mask sets in motion the reader’s experiential knowledge, 
conjuring up in his mind something familiar from the past: the gold 
masks found at Mycenae, and in particular the most famous of them 
which Schliemann, in his enthusiasm, was convinced was of 
Agamemnon. Through this comparison place-name and mask become 
interchangeable, and the king of Asine equally associated with both: 


'O Baairiac Thc Aoivnc Eva kevo KAT am’ THV TpoGwmda 
TOVTOÜ pati UAG TAVTOÜ wali uoc, KATY aNd Eva övoua: 
« Acivnv TE... 'Adivnv TE...» 

(vv. 20-22) 


No more can be said about him other than ‘airy nothings’, born of 
the free play of the imagination; the truth which remains, and gets 
re-stated, is that under the mask (or the name) there exists but a void. 
Yet the quest for him, and ultimately the quest for a communication 
with the past, seems to haunt the ‘we’ of the poem and will continue 
to do so to the end. 


5. ‘I found at last what is the characteristic that distinguishes the king of Asine. He 
was a king without a poet while his neighbours... This would imply that he was 
happy.’ Kopidakis (ed.), Xepépnc koi Mapw, 'AAAnAoypadia, 298. 
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From musing over the past, the speaker shifts to images and experiences 
drawn from contemporary reality, which convey a sense of pain or loss, 
of danger or death as well as an overall feeling of sadness. Witness the 
barely living bird which flew away in the cold of the winter with a 
broken wing. Likewise, the superficially pleasant prospect of the young 
woman who left to play in the summer, apart from being marred by 
the sense of loss it implies, is also subverted by a feeling of foreboding 
caused by the sinister connotations of the Greek word for dog-days, 
‘okvAddovta’. A more grievous sense of loss is conveyed by the dying 
soul, described incidentally by means of what strikes the reader as 
another Homeric borrowing, this time from the Odyssey. These images 
belonging to the present culminate in the following depiction of Greece: 


KI Ó TOMOG OAV TO UEYGAO TAATAVOPLAAO TOD TAPACEPVE! 
Ò xeiuappoc TOU mAi0v 
uè T OpXaia uvnueia KOL TH obyxpovn OAtun. 


(vv. 38-39) 


Embodied in these verses is the idea of the capacity light has in 
this part of the world to transubstantiate inanimate things so that 
mountains, for example, are seen to be trembling or dancing, to be 
changing in colour and altering their shape and mass, weight and 
transparency. In the same way, the country as a whole, aptly likened 
to a large plane-leaf, is seen as a plaything of the sun swept away 
by its torrent of light. Clearly, sunlight plays a prominent röle in this 
poem: in verse 11, its dazzling brilliance is seen as striking diamonds 
on the great walls, while the last section begins by describing the 
rising of a ‘shield-bearing’ and ‘warring’ sun. The poem adumbrates, 
in fact, a treatment of light one associates with Seferis’s later work, 
the product of the post-war period when he apparently became more 
consciously aware of the special quality it has in his country. As he 
wrote when leaving the island of Poros, in. December 1946, 


Pevyw aKoun uè Opiopévec ‘idéec’ yı& TO gc. Eivai TO aonovðarótepo 
"payua TOV ‘AvaKGALWa’ ATO TÓTE TOL UTAKE TO KAPAĞI TOD yopiouoð 
OTH EAANVIKG vepa (Yöpa, 'Oxrófpnc 44). Kati am’ avto exppacet 
“O Bagıkıdc tfj; ‘Aoivnc’, katt kol rj ‘KixAn’. AAA dev Gépo av Oa 
uzopéoo và TO EKPPAOW TOTE uov ALTO TO BaoiKó, KABE aloBavoua, 
QÙTÒ TO BEEAIO TİG Cofic. 
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(I also leave with certain ‘ideas’ about the light. It is the most important thing 
I’ve ‘discovered’ since the ship that brought me home entered Greek waters 
(Hydra, October 1944). ‘The King of Asine’ expresses some of this, the 
‘Thrush’ something of it also. But I don’t know if PI ever be able to express 
this essential as I feel it, this foundation of life.)® 


In addition to the portrayal of Greece at the mercy of its light, verses 
38-39 also relate to a situation in time: the ancient monuments, part of 
the natural scene for centuries, are poignant reminders of a glorious 
past contrasting with a sombre present, unambiguously suggested by 
the reference to 'the contemporary sorrow'. The dates appended at the 
end of the poem to indicate the period of its gestation (Summer '38-Jan. 
'40) also encourage the reader to see in this burden of sorrow not only 
a reference to the depressed mood prevalent in the inter-war years but 
also a more specific allusion to the Second World War, which had 
already begun and for Greece was looming large. 

Appropriately characterized by an even higher frequency of 
enjambement, the fourth section is taken up by the interior monologue 
of ‘the poet’, who moves among the ancient ruins, (£56 moù 
OVVAVTIETAI TO TEPAGUA THC BpOXÜC Tob ayépa Kai TİC $O00póc' 
(v. 44). It is tempting, incidentally, to see an analogy here with the 
overall setting of the collection, or indeed of all three Logbooks 
(HuepoAóyia Kataotpwuatoc), namely the deck of a ship which 
Seferis describes as *'ut& KIVOULEVN TAQATELA, OTOL Tépaoa KI 
EYW GAAĞ KOL TOALC KOGUOC, KOİ O ayépac, Kai n Bpoxn, koi 
tT avOpumiva owuata’.? Like the poem's speaker, the poet of 
section 4 also dwells on contemporary life, meditating on human 
feelings and relationships, on personal losses and the effect they have 
on those who are left behind and remain insubstantial, contemporary 
equivalents to the king of Asine. He concludes with the telling remark, 
“O mointnc Eva KEvo’. | 


6. G. Seferis, Mépec, E^, 1 Tevapn 1945-19 "AzpiAn 1951, 2nd edn [ed. E. Ch. 
Kasdaglis] (Athens 1977) 83; A Poet's Journal, Days of 1945-1951, tr. A. 
Anagnostopoulos (Cambridge, Massachusetts 1974) 64. For a discussion of light in 
Seferis's work, see: K. Krikos-Davis, Kolokes. A Study of George Seferis's Logbook 
III (7953-1955) (Amsterdam 1994) 105-110. 

7. ‘a moving piazza where not only I but a lot of people have passed, as has the 
rain and the wind and human bodies’. G. Seferis, Aokiuéc, B’ (1948—1971), ed. G.P. 
Savvidis (Athens 1974) 355. 
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The reflections of the poet over, the speaker resumes and the poem — 
ends in a way similar to that in which it began: with a description, 
that is, of the natural scene now marked by a fleeting presence of 
life in the form of a bat which emerges from the depths of a cave 
and is startled by the impact of the brilliant light of the still rising 
sun. Homer, of course, is never far away: the reference, earlier in 
the poem, to the dying soul which sought squeaking the world below 
(v. 37) bears strong connotations of his description of the dead Suitors’ 
souls likened to bats that squeak in a cave (Hom. Od. 24. 5-9).8 What 
follows, then, comes as no surprise to the reader — the bat, issuing 
from a cave in Asine, causes the speaker to wonder: 


«'Aoivnv Te 'Aoivnv TE...>. Ná Tav atın O PactAlac Tfjc 
'Agivnc 
HOV TOV yvpeDovue TOOO TPOGEXTIKA OÈ TOÜTN THV GXxpó- 
TOAN 
YYÍÇOVTÆG KÁTOTE WE TH SAXTLAG LAG THY abr TOL Tavw 
OTIG KETPEG. 
(vv. 58-60) 


If this is an epiphany it represents something of an anticlimax;? it 
is not exactly an enriching experience; and while it is true to claim 
that the king of Asine has acquired more of a reality in our minds 
than he had before we read the poem, he still remains elusive. The 


8. Re-reading this passage from the Odyssey eighteen months after he had completed 
the poem, Seferis noted in his diary that he was not — at least consciously — alluding 
to it (Seferis, Mépec, A; 113-114). This does not, of course, lessen the impact of 
the Homeric connotations. 

9. Keeley and Sherrard, in their 1982 and 1995 editions of Seferis, render these verses 
in such a way as to rule out the possibility of an epiphany: ‘Would that it were the king 
of Asine / we've been searching for so carefully on this acropolis / sometimes touching 
with our fingers his touch upon the stones.’ (Seferis, Collected Poems, 269-271) and ‘If 
only that could be the king of Asini [...]’ (Seferis, Complete Poems, 136). This marks a 
change from their earlier rendering, which was in line with those of most other translators: 
"Could that be the King of Asine [...]' (George Seferis, Collected Poems 1924-1955, tr. 
Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard, London 1969, 263). Cf. R. Levesque, Séféris (Athens 
1945) 183; Seferis,‘The King of Asine' and Other Poems, 73, George Seferis, Poems, tr. 
Rex Warner (London 1960) 73; K. Friar (tr.), Modern Greek Poetry. From Cavafis to 
Elytis (New York 1973) 305; Georges Séféris, Poèmes (1933-1955), tr. Jacques Lacarriére 
& Egérie Mavraki, suivis de Trois poémes secrets, tr. Yves Bonnefoy & Lorand Gaspar 
(Paris 1989, repr. 1994) 115; Ricks, The Shade of Homer, 160. 
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attempt to communicate with him and, through him, with the past 
he represents has failed. The poem revolves around the subject of 
decay, with the ensuing inability on our part to communicate not only 
with the distant, but even with the recent, past. This sombre view of 
reality, however, is redeemed in more ways than one: by the very 
fact that, as Andreas Karandonis has argued, this two-year-long search 
for the unknown king has at least engendered the poem;!° by the rich 
appeal to the senses that characterizes it; by the aesthetic pleasure 
its language affords; and because it illustrates, in the words of Keeley 
and Sherrard, 


what is perhaps the most exciting attribute of Seferis’s genius: his ability to 
capture the mood of a current historical moment through images that evoke 
the history of his race, his ability to express a contemporary state of mind in 
terms of the enduring qualities that define his nation: its landscape, its literature, 
its tangible and legendary past.!! 


* XX kK cK X 


Rich and satisfying as this interpretation is, it leaves unanswered a 
number of niggling questions. Why should contemporary figures, that 
is to say the ‘we’ of the poem and the anonymous poet of section 4, 
become so identified with the king of Asine? Why is their past as 
irretrievable as his? Then again, why is the poet brought in at all? 
Couldn’t his monologue have been equally well attributed to the 
speaker? Is there further meaning to be elicited from the statement 
‘the poet a void’? These questions, seen in conjunction with other 
Seferian writings, would suggest another reading not in opposition 
to but rather parallel with the one expounded hitherto. 

When touched, the golden mask associated with the king of Asine 
made, the speaker claims, the same sound as their oars made in the 
sea. Furthermore, although the void is under the burial mask, at the 
same time it is everywhere with them. They are then seen to assume 
very much a Mycenaean mask themselves: 


10. See A. Karandonis, Eigaywyn orf vewTepn zoínon. l'ópo az th avyxpovn 
é&AAmnvixr) zoínor (5th edn, Athens 1978) 178, cf. 182. 
11. E. Keeley and P. Sherrard (tr.), Six Poets of Modern Greece (London 1960) 23. 
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iow àxó TH PEYOAG uaria Ta KaUMLAG XEIALAa TOÙG Bo- 
OTpLXOVG 

AVAYALOA OTO LAAGUATEVIO OKETAOUG TİG Urapénc pac 

éva ONUEİO GKOTEIVO moù TOĞIÖELEL CAV TO YAPI 

uéca OTHV AbYIVA YAAHVN TOD TEAdyOL koi TO BAETEIC: 

Éva KEVO TaVTOD pact uac. 


(vv. 27-31) 


Is the void referred to here still the void left by the king of Asine 
which haunts them, or is it a void that relates to them personally? 
It is not clear; it could be either, but some twenty verses later the 
identification of a contemporary poet with the void becomes certain 
(v. 54). 

There is more that links together the unknown king of old and the 
anonymous poet of our times. Thinking of what one has lost, the 
latter wonders: 


DTÓQXOUV, | Kivnon To mpPOGWAOL TO OxHUa THE oropyfic 

EKELVWV TOD AryóoTeyav TOOO TapaétEeva us OTH Gorj Lac 

QUTOV TOD ANOMEIVAV OKIEG KLUATWV KOL OTOXGONOL UÈ 
TAV AMEPAVTOOLVN TOD TEAGYOV 


(vv. 45-47) 


There is a suggestive affinity between these verses and the way the 
king of Asine’s desires and thoughts are described: 


Kt ot T6801 Tov þrepovyiouata TOVALÖV KI O àyépac 
otà SLAOTHUATA TOV OTOXGGUĞV Tov [...] 


(vv. 23-24) 


The insubstantial nature of what one can postulate about the king of 
Asine — reinforced, if anything, by the reference to his ships anchored 
in a vanished port (vv. 24-25) — makes the description of his children 
as statues, in verse 22, an intriguing one. We know practically nothing 
about him, less still about his children (if, indeed, he had any) and 
we certainly have no statues of them. Should this reference to them 
as statues be attributed to poetic licence or should it be interpreted 
symbolically? Personally, I think the latter. 
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When treated as symbols, statues in Seferis’s poetry appear in two 
different, but not unrelated, guises: first, they are used to represent 
human bodies hardened through insensitivity, or bent by love, or 


mutilated by the ravages of time.'? As the sensual Elpenor says in 
the^7hrush': 


— ... AÙ T' GyGAUATa SEV eivai WIA ovvrptuuia, 
eiuaore eueic. T' ayadAuata AvyiCovv GAahpia... KOAN- 
VÜXTO. 


(‘Thrush’, II, vv. 55-56) 


Secondly, statues can be used to represent our own moments of living 
reality which, after fulfilment in time, are at once assigned to the 
unchangeable past. This notion is weli expounded in a 1926 diary 
entry: 


Tia koíra£e mic Ol xelpovoyleç pac, oi KIVÁOEIG, Ol APAĞELG, TŘ 
ovvaicOnuara, Ol OKEWEIG UAPUAPWVOLV kapia uóAIG uzobDv OTS 
raperbov, oà va PvbiCovvtai oè ` úyporoinuévo aépa. Ki GAG avt 
uévovv ÖKİVNTO, EKE, OTOLG ALWVESG TOV aiovov' TİTOTE ÖEV UTOPEİ v’ 
GAAGEEL TH oton tovg. Tevvobue ayaaAuata KABE oryur Tob AEpace. 
AUTO uè XTUTNGE Güv Eva Eadviko ópaua, £06 Kai TpEİG uépec. ‘Amo 
TÓTE TMAPAKOAOLOH UE ayovia TO UNXAVIOLO TOV. 


(Just look and see how our gestures, movements, actions, feelings, thoughts 
are instantaneously turned into marble directly they enter the past, as if they 
are sinking into “liquefied” air. And all of them remain there motionless in 
eternity. Nothing can change their posture. We are giving birth to statues every 
moment that passes. This hit me as a sudden vision three days ago. Since 
then I have been anxiously following its mechanism.)'? 


It clearly stayed with him; when he re-wrote his novel Six Nights on 
the Acropolis, in 1954, he reproduced the above passage almost 
verbatim. To return to the statues in question, such are, it seems to 


12. See what the poet wrote to Robert Levesque with reference to the ‘Thrush’: ‘les 
statues ne signifient pas autre chose dans ce poéme que les corps humains durs 
d'insensibilité, ou infléchis par l'amour, ou mutilés par les ravages du temps’ (cited 
in D. Kohler, L’Aviron d’Ulysse (Paris 1985) 778). 

13. G. Seferis, Mépec, A’ (Athens 1975) 75-76; cf. “EG: Nóxrsec ornv ‘AKpozoAn, 
ed. G.P. Savvidis (Athens 1974) 73. 
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me, ‘the children’ of the king of Asine: his own moments of living 
reality assigned to the past and remaining like that in eternity. This 
establishes, then, a further link with the poet of today who postulates 
that, as a result of our recent losses, we remain “&VV7OGTOTOU, 
“ELKÖVA LOPHAG zov UAPUĞPECE uè THV ANdhacN LIG TIKpOÇ 
mavtotivync’ (vv. 50, 53). In fact, in the verse that follows there is 
the clinching identification with the statement: ‘the poet a void’. 

In the summer of 1964, Kypros Chrysanthis published an article 
entitled ““O mointnc Eva Kevö” Tod Ledbepn’.'4 In it he recounted 
how the verse in question became the subject of an animated discussion 
among a group of devotees, summarized the interpretations put forward, 
and expressed the hope that the poet would enlighten them on the 
point. He then wrote to him sending him a copy of the article and 
repeating his request. Seferis’s answer, which was only published 
posthumously, was more revealing than Chrysanthis probably realized. 
He begins predictably by expressing the premise that poets should 
not attempt to interpret their own work, but adds that he is prepared 
to provide some autobiographical information. It actually proves to 
be quite illuminating: 


Tov “Baolüıd tc ‘Aoivnc’ Töv yüpila uéca GTO WVAAO uov xai 
zpooza0000a va TOV ypayo £oc 690 xpóvia. “Ensita Eadvika. TÖV 
taváypaya KOL TOV TEAEIWOM LEGA GE WIG VUXTA. “Yotepa ATÒ TÖV 
XPGTO omvOrnpa, Tov APE MOAAEG uopdéc, N EQWTEPIKN ALTH ExeEEpya— 
cia SEV ELXE, VOLITW, THV TAGN và OLOGWPEUOEL DAIKG, GAA’ A&KOAOLONOE 
TOV &VTİBETO Spduo: tod EexaBapiouatoc, tic abaipeonc, rrjc avaCntn- 
anc avtot tot Budoü mod kale KvOpwroc Exel PÉOQ Tov, Kal TOD UGG 
OMAVOPELE! Tr|v GANnGEIa UAG, KABAG voutTw, eire MPOKEITAL YIĞ WIG 
OWOTN EKHPAON eire APOKEITAI yta WIA GWOTH azópaon. Kai órav rà 
Bydhzı KAVEIG CAG TL GAAO ÖTONEVEL OTO BOBO TAPG TO KEVO. “AAipovo 
OTOV TOINTH, Oà mpOoVETA, TOD ÖEV EUMIOTEVETAI TO KEVO TOV OTO 
Baboc Exel uéca Tov. TO oríxo *... Ó ToINTHG Eva Kevó' BEV TOV Eypaya 
ue StaBeon amaioiwdokiag OÜTE ugAayxoAiac. Kabas Ovuğuaı OaAEya 
MOG TAV TÒ ÖVTİĞETO. 

'AAAĞ AAVW O ALTE TIG ‘woXIKES DAOBEGEC’ TOL Asye O LOAWLOC, 
Oà ENpENE và TEI KAVA TOAAG. 


14. Kypros Chrysanthis, “O zoınrnc Eva Kevo” Tob Ledépn’, İvevyarıkn 
Könpoc 46-47 (July-Aug. 1964) 263-264. 
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(For nearly two years I was turning the ‘King of Asine’ over in my mind and 
trying to write it. Then suddenly I re-wrote it and completed it in one night. 
After the first spark, which took many forms, this internal process did not 
tend, I think, to accumulate material, but followed rather the opposite course: 
that of clearing up, of stripping away, of searching for this depth which each 
person has inside himself, and which dictates to us our truth, as I think, 
whether it be a right expression or a right decision. And once one has taken 
out everything what else remains in the depth other than the void? Alas for 
the poet, I would add, who does not trust the void he has deep inside him. 
I did not write the verse ‘... the poet a void’ in a mood of pessimism or 
melancholy. As [ remember, I would say it was the opposite. 

But on these ‘matters of the soul’, as Solomos would call them, one would 
have to say a lot.) | 


Expressed here are key ideas about the creative process, which 
Seferis held since before he even wrote the poem and retained to 
the end. We encounter them in his essays, most notably in 
*'MovóAoyoc T&vo OTHV Toínon' (1939)! and in “H yAdooa 
OTHV zoinor uac’ (1964), and we find them embodied in the 
Three Secret Poems: 


Ó.T1 EvIWOEG OWPIATETAI AVUTOOTATO 
àv SEV ELITIOTELTEIG TOÜTO TO KEVÓ. 


‘Summer Solstice’, 8 (vv. 17-18) 


Within months of having completed ‘The King of Asine’, and quite 
possibly with reference to it, he noted in his diary that he had always 
eschewed the idea of calling himself a ‘poet’ or his work ‘poems’ 
because, 


15. See IIvgevuarikr Kvmpoc 134 (November 1971) 29-30; see also S. Pavlou, 
KUVUTANPWUATIKA PIAOAOYIKa yı& TOV Lehepn», Axr 1 (Winter 1989) 109- 
111; and F. Dimitrakopoulos (ed.), I. Lepépnco-K. XpvodvOnc koi ‘Oi l'árec rT’ 
"An NikóAa' (Athens 1995) 65-71, where Chrysanthis's article and his letter to Seferis 
are likewise cited. 

16. G. Seferis, Aokiu&c, A (1936-1947), ed. G. P. Savvidis (Athens 1974) 153-154. 

17. Seferis, Aokiuéc, B^, 163-164. 
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Tointyc, à TOLC Tepiooórepovc ONUMİVEL dvOpuorro OTO zepiOd pio 
TAC Gorjc, OTA GÜVVEDO, OTWG AEVE, xod TOD Exel OTH tása Tov Evav 
QKATAOXETO KaTappaXTN Ağğewv. IIóoo SvVoKOAG, KATOTE, MAĞ Ò 
TOINTHG, SEV TO kxaroaAapaivovv. BA&rovve uóvo éva dovokouévo EYW 
Kai dSév bTOWIaCOVVTaI TOON Apvnon TOÜ £yo, amevavriac, xperatetat 
yi& và roe! KAVEİC OTHV TAaPAdoXN Tob GOÜ &mrpénzei và HTIaEEic 
Eva Toinuo. 


(A poet, to most people, means a person on the periphery of life, in the clouds, 
as they say, and who has at his disposal an unrestrainable torrent of words. 
They do not understand how difficult it is at times for the poet to speak. They 
only see an inflated ego and they do not suspect how much denial of the self, 
on the contrary, is needed in order to achieve the acceptance that allows you 
to create a poem.) 


The denial of the self referred to here relates, of course, to Seferis's 
quest for impersonality in art which required a purging of the self 
of its more idiosyncratic elements, of mannerisms and affectations, 
of sentimentality and very private emotions until one reaches the 
point of the acceptance ‘which allows you to create a poem’. But 
this was not all. The quest for impersonality also required a descending 
deeper into the self, into that region which is shared with the selves 
of other people. For, while not rejecting the element of conscious 
control, Seferis always placed great importance on the subliminal 
sources of poetry. As he wrote characteristically, 


Ol TOINTÉG, AV civarı KOAN rj zoínorj TOVG. avTAODV ATÒ uid 7reipa THC 
COC, karaxovTiouévn TOAD Haid, TOO OAO! nac LIKPO! KOAI peydAot, 
TAV Éxov pue uéca uac’ 7600 TO viOovuse AbTO SEV TO E€pw. ALTE elva 
ot pİLEC mov TODG KAVOLV và £rmoivovobowv Lali uas. [...] H moinon 
SEV elvai YIĞ TpOGETLKEÇ EEQUOAOYNOEIC, KI AV TİG Kavel, Sév civa 
QUTEG TOL TH GWCovv. Aév mpooza0ei và EKHPAOEI TÜV THOOWAIKOTNHTA 
TOV TOINTHV, UGAAOV xpoozaOci và THY KaTAPYNOE!, OTWG Eypade ó 
"EA1oT. AAAĞ KAVOVTAC avdTO, Exmpalel uiv GAAN MpoowAIKOTNHTA, 
TOD QVIKEL GE OAOVC. 


18. Mépec, T’, 190 
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(poets, if their poetry is good, draw on a deep-rooted experience of life, which 
all of us, young and old, have within ourselves; how much we feel this, I 
don’t know. These are the roots through which they communicate with us. 
|...) Poetry is not for personal confessions; if it makes them it is not they that 
save it. It does not try to express the personality of the poets, but, as Eliot 
has written, tries rather to abolish it. But in doing this, it expresses another 
personality that belongs to everyone.)'? 


Probably because it was so closely associated with ‘automatic writing’, 
Seferis is generally wary of using the term ‘unconscious’ — personal 
or collective — but refers instead to the ‘inner self’ (‘“EoutEpO Eyw’) 
or adopts E. M. Forster’s description of the human mind as having 
‘two personalities, one on the surface, one deeper down’ which ‘has 
something in common with all other deeper personalities’. He cites 
with approval Forster’s assertion that ‘unless a man dips a bucket 
into [the lower personality] occasionally he cannot produce first-class 
work’,”' and he returns to it later in the same essay: 


“Ac Eavayvpioouue KAAULTEPA OTHV TaPaPoAN Tov uvnuóveva apxi- 
Covtac. X &keivr THV EGWTEPN MPOGWAIKOTHTA OL Éxel KATI TÒ KOLVO 
UE ric POODUTEPEG TMPOGWMIKOTNTEG TOv GAAWV. TOL BpiGKETOL OTOKG 
OKOTEIVOLG UVXOÙG TİG UrapENnc UAG. XwWpic v` AVTANOOVHE AMO avri, 
ev UTOPOÜUE và ÖNULOLPYNGOLUE EPYO APWTNG TOLOTNTOC, udc ÉAEYE 
O Forster. 'EKgi, OTOLC OKOTEIVOLDG ULXOLC THC Unapğnc pac 8a 
OVVAVTHOOLNE Kal THY Tapadoon Tob avOpwzov, 6a mpooveTa. 'H 
yanan eiva péya ayaBo: A Oo dic xperacerou udOnon 7TOAAN y1à và 
yivei ÉVAG TOINTHG. "Ouoc Gv ðv TAVE WC EKEİ, KI ÖV ÖEV ayyiEovv 
EKELVN THV KOTOTOYTLONEVN uvýun, T ayabe THC uéOnonc Ba ueivovv 
ECWTEPIKA OTOAIOIA xcopic Qia. 


(Let us [...] go back to the metaphor I quoted at the beginning. To that inner 
personality which has something in common with the deepest personalities of 
others, and which subsists in the obscure recesses of our being. Without 
drawing on this, Forster was telling us, we cannot create first-class work. 
There too, I would add, in the obscure recesses of our being, we encounter 
man’s tradition. Learning is a great virtue, and certainly much learning is 


19. Seferis, Mépec, E^, 168-169; A Poet's Journal, tr. A. Anagnostopoulos, 142- 
143; cf. Aoktu&c A^, 43, 48, 159, 266, 289, 314-316; Aokiuéc, B^, 246. 

20. E. M. Forster, Two Cheers for Democracy (London 1951; Penguin edn, ed. O. 
Stallybrass, 1972) 97; Seferis, Aoktuéc, A” 165ff. 

21. Forster, Two Cheers, 97. 
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needed to become a poet. But if they do not go as far as that, if they do not 
touch that submerged memory, the virtues of learning will remain external 
adornments without worth.)? 


It is important to remember here that in the 1939 essay 'MovóAoyoc 
TaVW OTHV 7olnon?” Seferis sees the need to leave learning and 
cherished habits behind as a prerequisite for the poetic experience, 
one which applies equally to the poet and the lover of poetry. Both 
must find themselves alone and unaided in the ‘selva oscura’ which 
is, as he puts it, ‘the threshold of every poetic experience’ — to 
reach, that is, the ideal state of preparedness for the poet to express 
himself, and for the lover of poetry to be able to approach a new 
work.” Focusing just on the poet, some twenty-five years later, he 
will recall the same Dantesque image of the ‘selva oscura’ and re- 
affirm these views: 


‘Agot ó montc ahouoidoe: TA Tpayuata moù Exel pyacéwer rm 
1IS10OGVYKPAOIA TOV AMO TO yopo Kóonuo, OTAVE! OTH oriyur| zoo Ba 
VIWOEL TO KEVO LEOG Tov, TOD Oa vidoe! OTI PpioKkEeTa OTO OKOTEIVO 
ÖddOC, OTWG EAEYA KATOTE, OTH ‘selva oscura’, uóvoc xoà aBonAntoc — 
OT! MpPEMEL và TO EUMLOTELTEL ALTO TO KEVO, &ri TOIVA Bavatov. Fiva 
A 710 SVOKOAN oriyur] TOV, ALTOG Ó aywvac yı và Bpei &keivn TH 
ovr] 105 Tavtiterar Kai oomirAraletar uè TA 7pAYUOTA Tov BEAEI và 
ónutovpyrjoet, m, àv BEAOLUE, TOV ÖNULOLPYEİ TÂ MPGYUATA OVOLATOVTAG 
Ta. TO &kpolo 6p10 rov Telve O TWOINTHG, EVAL và UTOPEGEL và mei 
‘yevvnOntw pac’ xoi và yivel dic. 


(When the poet has absorbed whatever his temperament garners from the 
world about him, he will reach the moment of awareness of the void within 
him, the awareness that he is in a dark forest, as I was once saying, in the 
‘selva oscura’, alone and unaided, and that he must entrust himself to this 
void, on pain of death. It is the most difficult moment of all, this struggle to 
locate just the voice which coincides, and is identified, with the things he 
wishes to create, or if we prefer, which creates these things in naming them. 
The ultimate point toward which the poet aims is to be able to say, ‘Let there 
be light’, and for there to be light.) l 


22. Seferis, Aokiuéc, B^, 177; ‘Language in our Poetry’, tr. Peter Thompson, Labrys 8 
(April 1983) 43. 

23. See Seferis, Aokiu&cz, A’, 153-156. 

24. Seferis, Aokiuéc, B^, 164; ‘Language in our Poetry’, tr. P. Thompson, 35-36. 
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Let us now go back to the poet of section 4. His own losses divest 
him of what is associated with him personally, with his surface self, 
leaving him a void. Yet, becoming a void in this sense does not 
detract from — on the contrary it enhances — his awareness of his 
inner self, which partakes of the common human psyche as did the 
king of Asine. This explains, I believe, the carefully elaborated affinity, 
even identification, of the poet and the ‘we’ of the poem with the 
Mycenaean king, an ideal choice in the circumstances since his surface 
self has long been rendered null and void by time and some whim 
of history. 

Seferis pointed to our essential oneness with the king of Asine 
very simply and very effectively in a diary entry which gave this 
article its somewhat incongruous title. On 10 September 1940, less 
than six weeks after the poem was first published (in NeogAA nvixa 
Ipaupata),> he noted: 


"E£oxn kaAokaipivr] HEPA — Aiyo 7pÖC TO dOivózopo: UZAT TOD Alov. 
Kabas mpoxwpd. 0306 PiAEAAT Vv, pà uvpwðià okoivioð kapaßiorov 
uë dépve UAYIKA O éva vnoióriko Aiuavaki. PiOvpiCw: 

Ki ó Makpvyrávvnc ocmoc am Tic MANYES ... 


KI QUÉOWG ENEITA, OXESOV ALTOUATA: 


Kı ó faoc TİG "Aoivnc rob Tov YLPELOLUE ÖLO xpóvia 
TODO ... 


'O Bao óc Tic 'Aoivnc eivai ó Makpoyr&vvnc, eivai eyo, siva 
EEG, Eival ... AAAĞ yati apéoEe: GE TOOOVG TOAAOLC: TapcatEvo. 


(A splendid summer day — just verging towards autumn: the honey of the 
sun. As I walk along Philhellenon Street. a smell of ship’s cable wafts me as 
by magic to a little island port. I whisper: 

And Makriyannis putrid from his wounds 


and immediately afterwards, almost automatically: 


and the king of Asine, whom we've been trying to find for two years 
now 


25. NeoeAAnvixa Ipduuara (27/7/40) 6. 
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The king of Asine is Makriyannis, is me, is you, is ... But why do so many 
like it [i.e. the poem]? Strange.) 


If my gloss is accepted, then ‘The King of Asine’ is not only a 
meditative treatment of the subject of decay and our inability to recover 
the past; it is also a challengingly self-referential poem exploring the 
poetic experience. 


University of Birmingham 


26. Seferis, Mépec, I’, 237. 
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UnRavelling Seferis’ 
“Mythistorema” 6 


STATHIS GAUNTLETT 


Abstract 


This article attempts to enhance the interpretation of Mufıoropnua 6 by 
exploiting more fully the wide range of verse, music and extra-textual data 
that can be connected with it. This entails a reassessment of several aspects 
of the poem, including the role of Maurice Ravel, the identity of the garden 
with the fountains, the connotations of the dark glass, and the significance 
of the rain. The poem emerges as a demonstration of the fragility of human 
culture which sets the contest of competing Hellenisms underlying 
Mv@1oropnua in a sobering context. 


An accomplished punster himself, Seferis may have accorded the title 
of this article the customary groan of appreciation. The text discussed 
below, Mvdıordpnua 6 (hereafter: M.6), contains at least one 
commonly overlooked pun, but also a wealth of unexplored intertextual 
associations, both literary and musical. I seek to demonstrate that 
this sixth poem of the collection (or sixth section of the 24-part 
unitary poem) can contribute much more than critics have thus far 
perceived, or been prepared to allow, to the rich allusiveness of the 
whole of MvOicrópnua, which has been aptly described as a 
‘labyrinth of [...] dense and subtle poetry [to] be threaded’ by the 
reader (Beaton 1991: 89). In exploring interpretative possibilities for 
M.6, I shall examine in particular how the works of various French 
composers and poets of the Belle Epoque might be implicated in the 
poem, notably Maurice Ravel (1875-1937), whose work and biography 
are arguably the key to the most coherent interpretation of the poem 
in the context of the whole work. 

At first sight, Seferis seems to have been unusually oblique, even 
by his standards, in introducing his contemporary, Ravel, into 
Mv@1ordpnua. The explicit reference to Ravel takes the form of 
the Greek initials mu and rho (both in upper case italics and each 
punctuated with a full stop), prefixed to the poem in a position to 
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the lower right of the Greek alphabetic numeration with which each 
of the twenty-four components of Mv@1oTdpnua is now headed 
(A’—KA’).! 

Yorgis Yatromanolakis confirms that Ravel’s initials were present 
in the earliest extant version of the whole poem, a manuscript dated 
2.12.34’ > Significantly, Ravel’s initials were written first in Latin 
characters (M.R.) and subsequently altered in the margin into Greek 
(M.P.), the only amendment to that manuscript. The Greek initials 
also appear in a subsequent typescript and in the first edition of 
March 1935. 

Seferis’ gesture of Hellenising Ravel’s initials may be compared 
with Angelos Sikelianos’ symbolic adoption of John Keats as an 
honorary Greek by translation and transliteration of his name in the 
title of his poem 'Tiàvvnc Kntc’ (cf. Ricks 1989: 62). Both are 
mildly ironic, nominal appropriations into modern ‘Greek Hellenism’, 
to use Seferis’ phrase (1974: 101), of Western appropriators of Hellenic 
culture. I believe this to be a significant gesture on Seferis’ part, 
stemming from a preoccupation in the whole of MvOicrópnua with 
the discrepancy between Greek and non-Greek Hellenisms (cf. Beaton 
1991: 90-3). Accordingly my translation of M.6, which is designed 
to facilitate the discussion that follows rather than stand as an aesthetic 
object, advisedly avoids reclaiming Ravel for the West via the 
restitution of his initials to Latin characters.“ 


1. The poems were unnumbered in the first edition of Mv@iaTopnua of March 
1935. The section mark ‘§’ was printed in the position occupied by numbers in later 
editions. 

2. | am grateful to Professor Yatromanolakis for information about the textual history 
of MvOicrÓpnua. Tsatsou (1980: 315) appears to date a fragment of the beginning 
of the second stanza of M.6 to January 1933. 

3. It may be significant that the initials have had no place in the oral tradition of 
the poem, inasmuch as Seferis did not utter them in the recording of his own reading 
of M.6 (Seferis n.d.: side 1, track 1). 

4. All the translations in this paper are my own, unless otherwise stated. 
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M.P. 


The garden with its fountains in the rain; 
you will see it only through the low window 
behind tue fogged-up pane. Your room 
will be lit only by the flame in the fireplace 
5 and sometimes, in the distant lightning 
the wrinkles of your brow will show, my old Friend. 


The garden with the fountains which in your hand 
was a rhythm of the other life, beyond the broken 
marbles and the tragic columns, 

10 and a dance among the oleanders 
near the new quarries; 
a dark glass will have cut it off from your hours. 
You won't breathe; the soil and the sap of the trees 
will rush from your memory to strike 

15 upon this window-pane which the rain strikes 
from the outside world. 


Roderick Beaton (1991: 97) gives a cogent interpretation of M.6 
in the context of the preoccupation of the whole work with the 
contestation of Hellenism and Seferis' perception of a need to recover 
for today's Greeks their cultural birthright in a form unmediated by 
alien cultures and mentalities. Ravel can be seen as a signal modern 
example of a Western appropriator of Hellenic tradition, having not 
only composed Neoclassical pieces based on ancient Greex mythology 
— notably Daphnis et Chloé, written as a ballet score between 1909 
and 1911 and later adapted for concert performance — but also the 
less known Cinq mélodies populaires grecques of 1907, which Ravel 
orchestrated for classical western instrumentation from Ducoudray's 
transcriptions of Hubert Pernot's recordings from Chios ‘in the 
incredibly short time of 36 hours’ (Myers 1971: 1345 cf. Jankelevitch 
n.d.: 123). These manifestations of Ravel's ‘non-Greek Hellenism’ 


5. Myers (1971: 134) erroneously attributes the collection of these melodies on Chios 
to Ravel's friend M.D. Calvocoressi. Calvocoressi supplied Ravel with translations of 
the verses. Ravel also harmonised a sixth song (‘Tripatos’) in 1909 (Hopkins 1980: 
620). 
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are conflated by Seferis in verse 10 of M.6 in a punning allusion to 
‘a dance among the oleanders, near the new quarries’ — the basis 
of this jeu de mots is the overlap of Aadbvic with mKxpodadvec 
(= oleanders). Ravel never set foot in Greece and readily professed 
his Hellenism to be less concerned with Greek antiquity than ‘the 
Greece of my dreams, which is very similar to that imagined and 
painted by French artists at the end of the eighteenth century’ (quoted 
in Myers 1971: 196). Seferis too remarked in his journal on Ravel’s 
obvious personal detachment from the substance of Daphnis and 
Chloé (1975: 47). 

Beaton's interpretation of M.6 hinges on the identification of the 
second-person singular addressee of the poem, the ‘my old friend’ 
of verse 6, as Ravel (1991: 96-7; cf. Capri-Karka 1982: 241). Nasos 
Vayenas (1979: 250), however, had previously dismissed such an 
identification because of the cryptic nature of the allusion to Ravel, 
arguing that the poet must have felt that the poem could deliver its 
meaning (the narrator’s regret at being cut off from his childhood 
years) without comprehension of the ‘dedication’. He conceded though 
that the nexus with Jeux d’eau via Ravel’s initials does enrich the 
artistic dimension of the poem for those who make it and underscores 
the deep connection between life and art for Seferis. If this is so, 
Seferis has certainly chosen, in Jeux d’eau (completed in 1901) a 
landmark work of musical art with which to connect his poetic art 
and his life. Ravel himself declared this composition to be ‘the origin 
of all the pianistic novelties which have been noticed in my work’ 
(quoted in Jankelevitch n.d.: 21). Others too have acknowledged it 
as a milestone in the evolution of musical Impressionism with its 
‘clear crystalline sonorities’ (Jankelevitch n.d.: 21), demanding from 
performers a high degree of virtuosity: 


Even Debussy at that date had written nothing comparable for the piano, and 
Jeux d’eau is generally considered to have inaugurated a new era in the 
evolution of the technical resources of the instrument. (Myers 1971: 24). 


As to the allegedly cryptic nature of Seferis’ allusion to Ravel, 
another explanation of his use of initials to denote the composer is 
possible. Maurice Ravel, whose sartorial punctiliousness and general 
dandyism are well attested (Myers 1971: 30; Hopkins 1980), had 
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devised an elegant logo out of his initials and used this monogram 
on his letterhead and his musical scores (see examples in James 1987: 
43, 82), and even on his breast-pocket handkerchiefs (Myers 1971: 
212). Seferis may, therefore, be signalling both the man and his 
characteristic style through his own intimate signifier, as well as 
linguistically appropriating both to ‘Greek Hellenism’ in an elegantly 
vengeful jeu d'esprit of his own. Seferis practised this affectation 
again on his own account, using initials to signify himself in the 
somewhat coy title of the poem ‘In the manner of G.S.' (Seferis 1973: 
107). | 

In 1931 Seferis had explicitly foreseen the consternation of future 
critics trying to identify his musical sources (‘To1lovc Éxo KA&yer 
1975: 24); the reference to Ravel may be seen as a sporting hint for 
them. Moreover, Seferis could have reasonably expected immediate 
recognition of the initials in question in March 1935 when 
Mv6ıoTopnua appeared, at least by the small, and presumably 
discerning, initial target-public for whom he had the 150 copies 
privately printed. For at that time the news of Ravel's declining health 
was of topical interest all over the Western world, which he had 
comprehensively and triumphantly toured in the late 1920s (Hopkins 
1980: 612). By the time Seferis felt the need to inform George Savidis 
(1961: 349 footnote 2) that the initials prefixed to M.6 were Ravel’s, 
the latter's immediate celebrity had presumably lapsed. 

Savidis appears to report that the poet himself described the prefixed 
initials as ‘a dedication to Ravel’ (1961: 349 footnote 2, my italics), 
rather than as a motto or epigraph, such as are prefixed in the same 
typographic space to other component poems of Mv@1oTopnua.® 
Considering why he should have wished to dedicate a poem personally 
to Ravel, we know Seferis did attend a concert in London in February 
1932 at which the composer conducted his own Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra No. 1, from a memorable journal-entry (Seferis 1975: 


6. These mottos can be personal or collective names (Mv@10Td6pnua 4, Argonauts; 
17, Astyanax), place names (13, Hydra), the name of a wind (7, South Wind), or a 
quotation (3, from Aeschylus’ Oresteia, 12, from de Vigny’s ‘Bouteille à la mer’; 15, 
from Pliny’s Letters). In one instance the motto both names and quotes simultaneously 
(16, ‘his name, Orestes’ from Sophocles’ Electra). 
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46) describing his appearance and performance at the conductor’s 
rostrum: ‘He is a fox among musicians. Le renard argenté. [...] He 
has with the wit and movements of a fox catching chickens.’ He 
proceeds to remark on Ravel’s peculiar baton-grip (cf. verse 7 of 
M.6) and to give an avowedly subjective impression of the composer’s 
bored detachment from the contingencies of concert performance 
(Seferis 1975: 47). j 

The poem M.6 works better, in my view, if the initials ‘M.P. are 
seen to function in a manner comparable to the other mottos in 
MvO:crópnua, allowing the nominally Hellenised Ravel to enter 
the mainstream of Seferis’ ‘myth-history’ as a Western appropriator 
extraordinaire of Greek culture, both ancient and modern, rubbing 
shoulders anachronistically and in egregious incongruity with assorted 
worthies from both Hellenic antiquity (Odysseus, Orestes, Socrates) 
and more recent Greek history and culture (Solomos, Kalvos, 
Makriyannis, the mermaid of folk legend). Chronology is the first 
casualty of mythology, and the famous explanatory 'Note' on the 
components of the word Mv@1oropnua which Seferis prominently 
prefixed to its first edition provides fair warning of what to expect. 
If Ravel still appears excessively incongruous in such solidly Greek 
company, his placement might again be construed as Seferis' turning 
the tables on a conspicuous appropriator of selections from Hellenic 
culture. 

Furthermore, the poem M.6 works best, in my view, if Ravel is 
not only allowed to fill the role of the apostrophised ‘old friend’ at 
the level of a signifier for his oeuvre, as in Capri-Karka (1982) and 
Beaton (1991), but if details of his biography are significantly brought 
to bear on the interpretation of the poem. Admittedly, there are very 
strong biographical grounds for equating the 'old friend' repeatedly 
invoked in Seferis’ “O yvpiouóc Tov £evireuévov! of 1939 (1973: 
215) with the poet himself; some such grounds also exist in M.6, as 
Vitti (1978) and Vayenas (1979) have amply demonstrated, but less 
exclusively, I suggest. The impressionistic image of the addressee, 
eerily evoked in the firelight and lightning-flashes, with brow furrowed 
by care, bemusement or age (or perhaps all three), bears an uncanny 
resemblance to several descriptions of the later Ravel, reduced to 
artistic silence by a progressively incapacitating nervous condition: 
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[Ravel] died stifled, but fully conscious, while there surged within him so 
many harmonies, so many memories of birdsong and guitars, of dancing and 
melodious nights. (Colette quoted in Myers 1971: 91). 


He was never to compose another note of music [after ‘Chanson à boire’ for 
the film Don Quixote}. Before him lay the Valley of Shadows through which 
he was to grope his way in a misty semitrance, yet with intellect and sensibility 
unimpaired, until death released him after five years of mental suffering. [...] 
‘Apraxia’, ‘dysphasia’ — these are the words the doctors used to describe 
this painful state in which the sufferer, fully conscious and even intellectually 
alert, is, as it were, the helpless spectator of his own misfortune. |...) To write 
a letter cost him, even in the early stages of his illness, untold efforts [...] 
Thus it took him eight days, on his own confession, ‘with the aid of Larousse’ 
to write a letter of some fifty words to condole with his great friend Maurice 
Delage on the death of his mother. The date was March 22, 1934, and the 
letter was the last he ever wrote. [...] He even lost the sense of touch and 
seemed to retreat farther and farther away into some nebulous region into 
which his friends were unable to penetrate, although it was obvious to them 
that his mind was as lucid as ever behind the veil which had descended to 
cut him off from the warm contacts and simple pleasures he had so much 
appreciated and above all from the creative activities which were his life. 
(Myers 1971: 86) 


He was writing the music, as it were, but this time in the silence of his living 
death [...]. (de Zogheb quoted in Myers 1971: 89) 


Ravel's tragic decline was already a matter of international concern 
during the gestation of MvOicrópnua (‘December 1933-December 
1934' according to the date-line). After a decade of scintillating 
celebrity in Europe and America, Ravel suddenly disappeared from 
the international limelight following a traffic accident in Paris in 
early October 1932; in the collision he was thrown head-first against 
the window of the taxi in which he was travelling, knocked out and 
severely concussed (Nichols 1977: 148). This may have exacerbated 
Ravel's pre-existing nervous condition; he died on 28 December 1937, 
aged 62, following an operation for a (non-existent) brain tumour, 
but his artistic death antedated this by five years. Dating from the 
middle of the period between Ravel's artistic death and his physical 
death, Seferis’ poem could be seen as a speculative evocation of 
Ravel’s ‘hours’ (verse 12) during his ‘long fight against the mental 
fog which was descending' (Nichols 1977: 149). 
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It may seem paradoxical that vision — and imperfect vision at that 
— should be prevalent in M.6, a poem so strongly associated with 
music; it could be that the sound of the garden fountains, which 
Ravel had evoked in music, is no longer available to him in Seferis’ 
poem, and this would be better appreciated perhaps if the constricting 
adverb ‘only’ were read with the verb (‘you will only see it’) rather 
than with the noun phrase (‘only from the low window’ as in my 
translation above and in the Keeley and Sherrard translations in Seferis 
1973 and 1981). Yet the aural has not been entirely supplanted by 
the visual: the Greek text is full of aural patterning and striking 
mellifluous effects.5 

In the light of the above and the context of the whole of 
Mv8iorópnua, M.6 would appear rather to be an elegy for a tragic 
contemporary exponent of Western ‘Hellenist’ art; Ravel stands as a 
mythologised personification of the fragility of this variety of creative 
talent, which seems just as vulnerable and subject to frustration as 
the attempts to create modern Greek Hellenic art adumbrated in 
MvOicrOpnua 2 and 3. Accordingly, Seferis’ Ravel complements the 
cast of archetypal ‘men of instability, wanderings and wars’ (Seferis 
1973: xi) and other anguished questers after a lost state of happiness 
or prosperity, security and self-knowledge, who are ever tormented 
by the intuitive sense that the lost ‘other life’ of M.6 (and 5) is 
tantalisingly close at hand. The quest ends in Mvdıoropnua 24 in 
an equilibrium of sorts, with the narrator claiming collectively, in the 
first person plural, a capacity to teach subsequent questers equanimity 
(yaAnvn). This last word of the whole work particularly denotes ‘a 
way of living in peace with the past’ according to Beaton (1991: 109). 


7. Seferis’ reading of M.6 in the recording referred to in note 3 above does not 
support such a reading. The similar positioning of ‘only’ in line 4 would suggest that 
the fire’s flame emits light, not heat. 

8. Some of the most striking acoustic features are the alliterations on ‘r’ and ‘v’ in 
verse 1, on ‘t in 5, on ‘s/z’ in 8, on ‘m’ and chi in 13-14; the assonance on ‘o’ in 
verses 2, 4, 12, 16, on ‘a’ in 11, 15, on ʻe’ in 5, and on ‘i’ in 14; the variation in 
the number of strong beats per verse between three and five throughout the poem, 
culminating poignantly in just two strong beats in the last; the sweeping flow of ever 
longer sentences leading to an anticlimax in verse 12, followed by a stifled short 
clause at the commencement of 13. 
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Curiously, it seems to have taken until 1997 for a commentator 
on M.6, Pandelis Voutouris, to refer in print to Ravel’s tragic decline, 
and even then without making explicit the rather obvious connection 
between the composer’s later life and the predicament of the addressee 
of M.6 (Voutouris 1997: 101-2). Perhaps this 1s because the connection 
is too obvious to need stating; perhaps because Voutouris (1997: 100) 
needs to reserve the role of ‘my old friend’ in its entirety for Seferis 
himself in order to foreground his article’s primary concern with the 
closed room where the poet, like many of his contemporaries unable 
to shake off the mantle of Karyotakis, is experiencing a Karyotakis- 
like process of decay, both physical and mental/spiritual. Indeed, 
Voutouris (1997: 101-3) sees Ravel as a conduit for the infusion of 
Karyotakian moods into the work of more poets of the 1930s, and 
in seeking to demonstrate this, he usefully provides a broader 
contemporary context for the present analysis of Seferis’ concern with 
Ravel. The opposition of open, exterior space with confined, interior 
space is certainly a strong factor in M.6, raising not only the spectre 
of Karyotakis, but also the intertextual grey eminence of Cavafy (cf. 
Voutouris 1997: 100). Indeed, Seferis’ poem closes ominously on the 
same words, though slightly rearranged, as Cavafy’s poem ‘Tetxn’ 
(1948: 21): and tov &ğw kóoyo / and tov Koouov Etw.? 

Turning now to the ‘outside world’ of M.6, the garden with the 
fountains can be readily seen as an image from the addressee’s past 
or Seferis’ lost childhood, and as a symbol of a state of mind from 
which he/they now feel cut off (Vayenas 1979: 250). Identification 
with an actual garden and fountains outside the text has, however, 
been a point of critical disagreement. Savidis (1961: 349 footnote 2) 
identified them as the fountains of the garden at Villa d’Este, claiming 
that they had inspired Ravel’s Jeux d’eau. Vayenas (1979: 322 note 
11) has disputed this claim, pointing out that Les Jeux d’eau a la 
Villa d’Este is in fact the title of a composition by Liszt, of which 
Ravel was certainly aware. Citing the same reference from Savidis, 
Mario Vitti (1978: 99) agreed that the fountains of the first stanza 


9. Keeley and Sherrard translate both phrases as ‘from the outside world’ (Cavafy 
1975: 3; Seferis 1973: 15; Seferis 1981: 15). 
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of M.6 are those of the Villa d’Este near Rome, which Ravel allegedly 
had in mind when composing his Jeux d’eau, but for Vitti the 
‘irrevocably sequestrated’ fountains of the second stanza, which had 
performed ‘a dance among the oleanders’, must belong to the garden 
of Seferis’ childhood holidays at Skala Vourlon in Asia Minor, and 
he expressed surprise that Seferis had not referred to fountains in his 
journal of a return visit in 1950 to his former playground, whose loss 
is the theme of M.6.'? Vitti (1978: 99f.) sees in the poem the figure 
of Seferis sitting in London listening to Ravel’s Jeux d’eau either on 
a gramophone-record or in his mind’s ear, conjuring up an image of 
the lost garden of his childhood, and realising that the scene will 
keep repeating itself in the future with no hope of retrieving the 
original fountain except through memory. Seferis’ sister Ioanna Tsatsou 
(1980: 314f.) in her memoir of the poet also appears to identify the 
garden of the second strophe with that at Skala on the poet's authority: 


28 January 1933 

[...] And again he returned to Skala, to grandmother's garden with the fountain, 
with the well. 

But why are others able to forget so easily and go on living? He roamed 
around the magical closed world of memory. 

He sent me these verses, as if whispering our mutual secret: 

The garden with the fountains that in your hand was a rhythm of the other 


life ... 


Inasmuch as the fountains of Jeux d'eau exist anywhere outside 
the musical text of Ravel's piano composition, those in the renowned 
Italian garden need not be excluded, particularly since, as Myers 
(1971: 24) puts it, Ravel composed the piece ‘with one eye on Liszt 
and the fountains in the Villa d'Este'. But to judge by the motto 
which Ravel prefixed to the score of Jeux d'eau, ‘Dieu fluvial riant 
de l'eau qui le chatouille', his other eye was fixed on gardens and 
fountains closer to home. The verse is from the poem 'Féte des eaux’ 
by Henri de Régnier (1926: 27), the most aquatic of late nineteenth- 
century French poets, the fountains of whose inspiration are quite 


10. Professor Beaton, who visited the house in question at Skala during the Seferis 
Centenary Conference at Izmir in 2000, informs me that there was no sign of a fountain 
in the garden, only a well. 
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explicitly located at Versailles, ‘La Cité des eaux’, as the title of the 
collection styles it. The statues enumerated by de Régnier (a dolphin, 
a Triton, an obese frog, naked Latona, and the river god quoted by 
Ravel) actually adorn Le Bassin de Latone and La Parterre d Eaux 
(cf. Pincas 1996: 92f, 124-7). Ravel’s ‘river god’, whose ticklish 
laughter Jankelevitch (n.d.: 119) claims to hear ‘soa[r] gaily in a 
thousand little crystalline bells’ in Jeux d’eau, represents one of the 
four great rivers of France personified in La Parterre d’Eaux; but the 
mythological associations of de Régnier’s poems and particularly the 
fountain depicting Latona celebrating her revenge on the ‘rustic rabble’ 
of Lycia that had denied water to her and her children Apollo and 
Diana, as related by Ovid (Metamorphoses VI 339 ff.), might be seen 
as adding yet more Western underpinning to Ravel’s ‘Hellenism’. 

However, Jeux d’eau is not Ravel’s only fountain-composition: his 
setting to music of Mallarmé’s ‘Soupir’, from Trois poèmes de Stéphane 
Mallarmé of 1913 (Myers 1971: 136-7; Jankelevitch n.d.: 176) might 
also be deemed an eligible musical intertext of Seferis’ M.6. The 
‘sigh’ of the song’s title emanates from a fountain set in a melancholic, 
autumnal garden, and is directed at the sky, which in turn studies the 
reflection of its unending langour in the ornamental ponds below; all 
this is a simile for the relationship between the solicitous narrator 
and the indifferent object of his desires. It is relevant to current 
purposes to note that Mallarmé's ‘Soupir’ was also set to music in 
the same year by Debussy, Ravel's one-time friend and rival (Myers 
1949: 64-77; 1971: 18 f., 96-9), who also composed Jardins sous 
pluie and set to music Baudelaire's 'Le Jet d'eau'. The latter poem 
(Baudelaire 1961: 185-6) is an evocation of post-coital tristesse in 
which an incessantly chattering fountain attains distinctly phallic 
connotations that might conceivably also be read into the hand-held 
fountains now beyond the grasp of the addressee of M.6. 

Given the veritable skein of French music and verse about gardens 
with fountains which might be connected with M.6," it would not 


11. Apollinaire's poem ‘La Colombe poignardé et le jet d'eau' (1966: 74) might 
conceivably be added to the list, as Dr Xenophon Kokolis has suggested to me. It is 
indeed likely that Seferis was aware of it and of the fact that Guillaume Apollinaire 
had also suffered a debilitating head-injury, but a substantial intertextual connection 
currently eludes me, and, as far as I know, the poem has not been set to music. 
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be surprising if Seferis felt the need to specify, albeit somewhat 
elliptically, for the benefit of those inclined to explore it, that Ravel 
was the composer that he at least had in mind. 

Another crux in the interpretation of M.6 is the ‘fogged-up pane’ 
(verse 3) or ‘dark glass’ (12) or ‘this window-pane’ (15) which stands 
between the interior scene of asphyxiating confinement and the 
tantalisingly adjacent open, formerly productive space. Though struck 
from both sides, the intervening ‘dark glass’, remains impervious; it 
is less a conduit of, than an impediment to, vision, knowledge and 
even memory (verse 14) of the “other life’ (8). English-readers familiar 
.with the Authorised Version of I Corinthians 13 will be reminded of 
the well-worn phrase ‘For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face’; the Greek original of the phrase sustains this 
connection less readily, the ‘glass’ involved being a mirror not a 
window-pane (BAémouev yàp apt ÖL £oózTpov EV odviyuart, 
TÖTE ÖE TPOGWTOV TPOG 7pOCETOY). Yet exploring the intertextual 
potential of the Epistle, it is striking that the addressee of Seferis’ 
poem, whether the poet himself or a fortiori Ravel, experiences the 
reverse of the progression from infantile ignorance to mature 
knowledge traced in I Corinthians 13; ‘my old friend’ of M.6 loses 
lucidity and reverts to childish 1ncomprehension. In comparable fashion 
‘My old friend’ of Seferis’ “O yupiapoc tov Gevireuévov' also 
re-enacts in reverse the experience of the protagonist of the folksong 
of the same title, progressing by degrees into alienation, not 
reconciliation as in folk tradition and Homer. 

Finally, a small but surely significant detail of M.6 which has been 
overlooked in the critical preoccupation with the extra-textual 
identification of the fountains is that Seferis’ fountains have been 
reduced by the rain (verses 1 and 15) to a redundant man-made 
embellishment of the outside world. Nature seems to have upstaged 
culture not only outdoors, but also indoors, where her whim has 
incapacitated an erstwhile prime exponent of an élite high culture. 
There are other instances of this kind of regression from civilisation 
into degrees of barbarism or incomprehension in the work, most 
explicitly in Mv@1oropnua 10. This stark demonstration of the 
fragility of all human culture serves to set the contest of competing 
Hellenisms in a sobering broader context. 


La Trobe University 
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What do they think about children? 
Perceptions of childhood in early 
Byzantine literature’ 


NIKOS KALOGERAS 


Abstract 


How understanding, caring, and loving were the Byzantines towards their 
children? Was childhood in Byzantium an autonomous period of life or just 
a passage to the world of adults? The answer is not simple. Texts from the 
Apocryphal Gospels as well as from hagiographical narrative reveal that 
Byzantine writers distinguished children into good and bad, those ‘worthy 
of God’s grace’ and those who demonstrated ‘evil’ qualities. The level of 
children’s proximity to the code of adult behaviour determined the views of 
adults towards their descendants accordingly, and defined children’s relations 
to other social groups. 


In the Life of Symeon the Holy Fool written by Leontios of Neapolis 
there is an incident that alludes to the plague of 555, which affected 
mostly children.! According to the story, on the eve of the plague 
Symeon visited all the schools of Emesa,? the city in which he had 
played the role of the fool, and began kissing the school children, 


* An early version of this paper was presented at the Twenty-Third Annual Byzantine 
Studies Conference, at the University of Wisconsin, Madison on 26-28 September 
1997. 

1. On the chronology of the above incident, see C. Mango, ‘A Byzantine hagiographer 
at work: Leontios of Neapolis' in Byzanz und der Westen: Studien zur Kunst des 
europdischen Mittelalters, ed. I. Hutter and H. Hunger (Vienna 1984) 25-41, esp. 31: 
"We may add that the story about the children who died of the plague very probably 
refers to the great plague of 542 or one of its recurrences, perhaps that of 555 which 
is said to have affected mostly children’. 

2. On the urban context of the vita of Symeon, see D. Krueger, Symeon the Holy 
Fool: Leontius’s Life and the late antique city (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1996) 
ch. 1. For the identification of Emesa and its urban characteristics in late antiquity, 
see N. Kalogeras, Byzantine childhood education and its social role from the sixth 
century until the end of iconoclasm (Ph.D. Dissertation: The University of Chicago, 
2000) 174-177. 
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in order to protect them from the forthcoming epidemic.? Note that 
Symeon did not kiss all the children, but only those whom the Grace 
of God indicated to him. 

Unlike Jesus Christ, who preached that the Kingdom of Heaven 
belongs to children and all those who resemble them,* the author of 
the vita, Leontios,’ distinctly grouped children into two categories: 
those worthy of salvation and those who were not protected by divine 
Grace.? In the aforementioned incident, which were the children that 
God indicated to Symeon for salvation and why were some of them 
unworthy of God’s mercy? 

Before taking the time to answer the above question, it would be 
enlightening to take a glimpse at some not well known aspects from 
Christ’s childhood. Incidents that describe the childhood of Christ 
are complicated and deserve special examination as do the sources 
which record this information. The story of Christ’s impeccable 
childhood is known from the Gospels of Matthew and Luke." However, 
the narration of Thomas (lopanaitov ®1Ao0ddov or elsewhere 
'Aytov ‘AmootoAov), also known as the Apocryphon Gospel of 
Thomas, has several different stories to narrate.’ It contains unknown 
episodes from the Life of Christ as a child between his fifth and 


3. See Vie de Syméon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Chypre (henceforth Life of Symeon 
the Fool), translation and commentary by A.-J. Festugiére (Greek text edited by 
L. Rydén) (Paris 1974) 151.1-4: Bavarıkoü yap mote TH wOAEI EnEpxeodaı 
UuEAAOVTOG TAapEABOV OAG TA CXOAIA NoEato aomalecOai toù zoibac AÉyov 
EKMOTW WC EV YEAOIW' *Uraye KAAGG, KAAE UOV’. ob ztávrac b& HomdoaToO, GAA 
Omov rj Tob O0coD xapic Eyvoipiaev GÜTG. 

4. Mt 19.14: 'O ð Inooic eimev’ ĞpeTE rà nadia KOL ur] KOALETE AbTH EABEIV 
APOS ME’ TOV yàp TOLOUTEV EOTIV r| DaciAeia TOV Obpaveav; ibid., 18.3: auüv 
AEYW Div, àv UN OTpadATE Kal yévnoOe oc tà madia, Ob UN ElOEAONNTE elc 
TV Pacirciav TGv obpavav; Mk 10.14; Lk 18.16. 

5. See V. Déroche, Etudes sur Léontios de Néapolis (Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia, 3. 
Uppsala 1995). 

6. Leontios or better Symeon flouted thus Christ’s general appeal to children. B. Leyerle, 
‘Appealing to children’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 5/2 (1997) 243-270. 

7. Mt 1.18-25 and 2.1-23; also Lk 1.26-55 and 2.1-52. The Gospels of Mark and 
John say nothing of the childhood of Jesus. 

8. There are two known Greek versions of the Apocryphon Gospel by Thomas: A. 
Owud TopanAirou diAooópov pnr&à eic Ta TaIdsiKa& Tob Kuplov (long version), 
and B. Xóyypaua TOÜ ayiov anzoatoAov Owud nepi Tic KaIdsiKAc avaorpodric 
TOU Kuplov (concise version); see C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, Editio Altera 
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twelfth years. There, Jesus Christ, the Holy Child, the ultimate puer- 
senex, is Shown to have his own weaknesses. In my opinion, the 
author of the text wished to emphasize the human nature of Christ 
and presented deficiencies that stem from his awareness of being 
perfect, able to distinguish the good from the bad and deeply conscious 
that He was a Judge and a Redeemer. The narration entails a chapter 
of a child that Christ harmed,’ a child that He made die, people whom 
He blinded and teachers whom He humiliated because they had tried 
to teach him what He already knew.'® The young Christ was ill 
disposed toward those who questioned his supremacy and used his 
power in order to admonish them. But at the antipode of all this, he, 
at the end, was willing and able to reverse the bad effects of his 
power.!! This interesting text ends with a number of good miracles 
that Christ performed. In the last chapter Christ is represented as a 
twelve-year-old prudent young boy, free from the caprices of the first 
period of childhood and an exemplar for every Christian child. 

The story also tells us about the dangerous games that Christ played 
with his peers. One day Jesus was playing on the roof (ya) of a 


(Leipzig 1876; repr. 1966 and 1987) 140-163. For the purpose of this paper I have 
used version A; ibid., 140-157. For a good introduction to the Apocrypha, see 
E. Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha, ed. W. Schneemelcher, English translation 
ed. R. McL. Wilson, 2 vols (Philadelphia 1963-1965). For a general bibliography, 
R. McLachlan Wilson, Theologische Realenzyklopddie, vol. III, (Berlin-New York 
1978) s.v. Apokryphen II, p. 316-362, esp. 334-336, 'Kindheitserzühlung des Thomas”. 
The composition of the Gospel of Thomas falls between the mid-first and late second 
century AD. Other scholars believe that the text dates from the end of the first century 
AD; see H. Koester, ‘Apocryphal and canonical gospels’, HTAR 73/1 (1980) 105-130, 
esp. 116-119. See also ibid., 105-107, where Koester defends the values of apocryphal 
literature. A much later (fourth century) date is not out of the question: see P. Chrestou, 
Opnoxevtiky koi "HOikrj “EykvxAomaidera, vol. 6, s.v. Thomas, 575. 

9. C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 142 (ch. 3): «ot ev6&wc O mic &keivoc 
éEnpavOn OAoc. For the present I have translated &€ğnpa&vOn as harmed. Referring 
to living creatures, it may mean ‘to destroy’ or ‘to make someone suffer death’. I 
believe that it is not clear from the text whether the lay child died or not; therefore, 
I have preferred to use the verb ‘to harm’. 

10. C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, esp. ch. 6-8. Hagiographers stressed their 
- heroes’ outrageous intelligence to such a degree that sometimes they surpassed their 
teachers: see N. Kalogeras, Byzantine childhood education, 42. 

11. C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 148-149: Kai wc TÒ TaiBiov kaTémTa voe 
TOV Aóyov, ELBEWS £ocO0ncav Ol TAVTEG Ol LAO THY KATAPAV AbTOD TEOÓVTEG. 
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house and one child that was involved in the game fell down and 
died. When the other children saw the incident, they all ran away 
except for Jesus. The parents of the deceased accused Jesus of being 
responsible for their son’s demise. Jesus denied their charge but did 
not manage to persuade them of his innocence. He therefore approached 
the dead child and screamed: ‘Get up, Zeno, and answer to me; did 
I make you fall?’ All of a sudden Zeno rose up and replied: ‘No, 
you did not make me fall; you resurrected me.’ Zeno’s parents were 
astonished. They glorified God for the miracle and worshipped Jesus.” 
According to Christian writers, the beauty of childhood was based 
on the lack of passions. In his Taidaywydc, Clement of Alexandria, 
a late-second-century writer, considered childhood a period free from 
bodily desires. Clement was not the only one to hold this belief. 
Origen, his Alexandrian successor, also adopted a positive attitude 
concerning childhood, writing that children have no conception of 
the impulses of manhood and, therefore, have not yet developed the 
taste for sexual pleasures.'* Clement describes the simplicity of 
childhood and Origen outlines its lack of sexual temptations.!> 


12. C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 149 (ch. 9): Kai we nuépac b€ rivac 
emote c O Inooüc EV TIVI SWUATI EV DTEPHW, Kod EV TOV TAIDIWV TOV TOUÇOVTOV 
UET ALTOD TEGV ATO TOK SWuaTo> KATE &TEdAVE' KAL i66óvra TA AA nodia 
e&pvyov, koi KATEOTH O Ingob¢ uóvoc. Kai £A0óvrgc oi yoveic ToO teOvedtoc 
EVEKGAOLV ... &keivoi ÖZ EXNPEATOV avltTov. KatemndSnoev O Incoüç axó tod 
OTEYOU KOL EOTN TOPO TO ATOM Ot TOD 7a1ÖlOv, KOİ EKpOĞE devi Meydan Kai 
einev’ Zfjvov,- OVTW yàp TO óvoua GUTOÜ £kaAEiTO— AVAOTÒG Einé uor, Eyo 
Of karéBaA ov; Kal AVAOTAG napaxpua ETEV" Ovxi KUpPIE, OD karépaoAac 
GAAG AVEOTNGAC. Kal 1ÖÖVTEC EĞETAĞYNGAV. Ol SE yoveic ToO maldtov EsdEaoav 
TOV OEOv Ex! TH yeyovóri onusío, KOL zpooekóvnoav TH İndoü. 

13. See Clement of Alexandria, TTaidaywydc 1.5 in Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 1, 
Protrepticus und Paedagogus, Die griechischen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 
12, ed. O. Stâhlin (Leipzig 1936): "Ori mavtec o1 nepi THY oA rgrav KATAYIVOLEVO! 
maidec Tapa TG Ge; see H.-I. Marrou and Marguerite Harl, Clément d'Alexandrie, 
Le Pédagogue, Livre I, (Sources Chrétiennes, 70. Paris 1960) 132-155; the first chapters 
of book one (Aóyoc mpwtoc) constitute a praise of children and childhood through 
constant citations from the Gospels. 

14. G. Gould, ‘Childhood in eastern patristic thought: some problems of theology 
and theological anthropology' in The Church and childhood, ed. D. Wood (Studies in 
Church History, 31. Oxford 1994) 39-52, esp. 39-46. 

15. See Clement of Alexandria, Ta1daywyd¢ 1.5.16.3. The innocence of childhood 
as expressed by Clement and Origen and as considered in this paper differs significantly 
from the sinful picture of infants who die prior to baptism not having yet expelled 
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The same authors also describe childhood’s defects, which emanate 
from a typical trait of childhood: laughter. In his sixth Homily, a 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, John Chrysostom discusses 
the benefit of crying and the danger that laughter may lead to indolence 
(Okvnpta)." The danger of laughter is also described in Clement's 
Taidaywyoc, chapter ‘epi yeAwtoc’ [= On laughter].'* According 
to Clement, laughter is lascivious and for women and striplings it 
may cause lapses worthy of censure.!? 

The heroes of early Byzantine hagiography follow the rules of 
behaviour laid down by the Church Fathers, according to which 
children should be serious and obedient.” They should be silent, they 
should not use foul language and, should they play, they are obliged 


original sin. On the notion of pre-incarnate sin in the philosophical anthropology of 
St. Augustine, see Sancti Aureli Augustini De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecim; 
eiusdem libri capitula. Des Genesi ad litteram inperfectus liber. Locutionum in 
Heptateuchum libri septem, chapter ten (written ca. 415), 10.15.27, ed. I. Zycha (Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 28/1. Prague-Leipzig 1984). 

16. On the opinion of the Church Fathers on laughter, see N. Adkin, ‘The Fathers 
on laughter’ Orpheus, N.S. 6 (1985) 149-152. On mourning, see I Hausherr, Penthos: 
La doctrine de la componction dans l'Orient chrétien (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
132. Rome 1944); also, E. Patlagean, ‘Pleurer à Byzance’ in La souffrance au Moyen 
Age (France, XIle-XVe s.) (Warsaw 1988) 251-267. 

17. John Chrysostom, *'YTzóuvnua oróv “Ayıov MarOaoiov tov Evayyeaiotiv’, 
PG 57: 69 (ch. 6): “Av ostro Kal avróc Óakpinc, utunrric Tob AseozóTOU OOU 
yeyovac. Also ibid., 57: 71: “Av öğ YEAGMEV KOL TaiCwuEev, xod ÖLMTAVTÖÇ 
padvuduev, KOL TPO iç ovUBOANC LTO THC O1KEIAG KOTATECOLNEĞA paOvutac. 
Ov TOlvuv NMETEPOV TO YEAĞV OINVEKGC Kai OpUzTEo001 Koi TOLOdV, GAAG 
TÖV EN] OKNVAC, TOV TOopvevouévov YOVAIKOV, TOV EIG TOÜTO EFLPNLEVWV 
Gv8pGv, THV Tapacirov, THV KOAGKWV' 0D TOV ETİ TOV ODPAVOV KEKANUEVEV, 
OU TAV EIG TAV AVW TOALV £yyeypauévov, Ob TEV OTAG PacTaCdvTWV TVELUATIKG, 
GAAG TOv TH SiaPoOAwW TeAovuEVWV. 'Excivoc yap EOTIV, EKEİVOC O KAI TEXVNV 
TO Tpyua 70110006 , Iva TOLG OTPATIWTAG EKALON TOD XpioToD, kot UAAAKWTEPA 
QALTOV TOLON Thc zpoOvutac Ta vebpa. Aid TobTO Kal O£arpa wWKodounoev 
EV TOC HOAEGI, KA TOLG yEAWTOMOIODS EKEİVOLG aoKNoac, ÖLĞ tfjc EKEİVOV 
Aéunc KATH TİC TOAEWC ATAONG TOV TOLOÜTOV EVOKTATEL AOILOV. 

18. Clement of Alexandria, Haıöaywydç 11.5, 'TIep1 y€Awtoc’. 

19. Ibid., 11.5.46.3: yéAwo 8é oti xopviKkóc; ibid., 11.5.47.3: wadrtota yap 
UEIPAKtoIG Kal yuvalğıv oA10005 eic GapoA ac ó yéAWC EOTIV. 

20. On these rules as well as on the place of children in early Christian society, see 
G. Clark, ‘The Fathers and the Children’, in The Church and childhood, 1-27. 
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to play moderate games.?! Byzantine hagiographers went one step 
further to distinguish acutely the perfect childhood of saints from 
that of their peers and to condemn those children who did not conform 
to their rules of behaviour. Moreover, the juxtaposition of their holy 
and extraordinary young heroes to common children and young men 
emphasized saints’ holiness. These comparisons are used as literary 
clichés and strengthen the purpose of the hagiographic work as well. 
Middle Byzantine hagiographers contrasted the adolescence of the 
holy teenager with that of the ordinary young man, who frequented 
theatres, participated in youthful amusements, did not attend the divine 
liturgy and used ribald language.? On the other hand, early Byzantine 
hagiography emphasized their heroes’ childhood more than their - 
adolescence. In Greek sources the terms maidtov and maic apply to 
children and to adolescents, and it is difficult and risky to define 


21. Life of Andrew the Fool, ed. L. Rydén, The Life of St. Andrew the Fool (BHG 
117), 2 vols (Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 4/1-2. Uppsala 1995) 1, 66: 'O öğ waKapioc 
‘AvOpeac rnv mopeiav Em rà ovvrjOn &roieiro. Ev ÖE tH oxoorpépeiv avTOV, 
UETPIOIG zatyvtoic xpwyEvov.... See Clement of Alexandria, Taidaywydc 11.6, 
‘Tepi Aloxporoyiac’ [= On foul language]; ibid., 11.6.49.1: AioxpoAoyíac dé 
TO VTEA GG QUTOiG TE nev AYEKTEOV KOL TOÜG XPWHEVO LG GUTİ &TLOTONLOTEOV 
Kai ÖYEL ÖPLULTEPG KOL TpOGETOL K7TOGTpPOYÜ KOL TH GTOUUKTNpICUĞ 
KOAOVHEVW, TOAAGKIC SE kai Aóyo TpAXLTEpW. John Chrysostom in his treatise 
Ilept Kevoöoğlac kai önwc dei roUc yovéac avatpéperv Ta TEKVG provided 
parents with advice on proper upbringing and denoted that the quality of children’s 
behaviour depended on the care of parents and tutors. See Sur la vaine gloire et 
l'éducation des enfants (= On vainglory and on the education of children) ed. A.-M. 
Malingrey (Sources Chrétiennes, 188. Paris 1972). Also, Basil the Great, IIpóc tovc 
VEOUG OWC av EĞ EAANVIKwV cdeAoivro Adywv, ed. N. Wilson, On Greek Literature 
(London 1975). Among secondary literature, see D. Kyrtatas, Taidaywydc: H nOikij 
Órazauibaydynon arny vorepg EdAnvıkı;) apxaiotnra (loropix«ó Apxelo 
EAAnviküc NgoAaiac, 24. Athens 1994). 

22. See the Lives of: Niketas of Medikion, AASS April 1 (3rd ed.) 19; Evaristos the 
Stoudite (BHG 2153), ed. Van de Vorst, AB 41 (1923) 299.1-18: toic óudAn&i 
KOLVWVEİV OÜK nveixeto; George of Amastris (BHG 668), ed. V. Vasil’evskij, Russko- 
vizantijskija Izsledovanija, vol. 2 (St. Petersburg, SPB 1893) 1-73, repr. in V. Vasil'evskij, 
Trudy 3, 1-71, esp. 9; Plato of Sakkoudion (BHG 1553), PG 99:808; Loukas of Steiris, 
ed. D. Sophianos, Hosios Loukas (Athens 1993) ch. 42, 148-149; Antony Kauleas 
(BHG 139), ed. Pietro Luigi, M. Leone, ‘L’ Encomium in patriarcham Antonium II 
Cauleam' del filosofo e retore Niceforo', Orpheus 10 (1989) 414: obdé yap EIG 
madotpipov poitdv TOUG TOV TAOWV EmtwOacpode KQL TV GAANV LEIP AKIUON 
TEOPELAV EKKAIVWV T|VÉOXETO. 
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sharp boundaries between them.” It has been argued that childhood 
is a recent invention.” Byzantine Christian writers wanted children 
to behave like adults. The boundaries that define childhood vary 
depending on the historic periods and social milieus in which children 
grow up. Some children grow up or rather have to grow up faster 
than others. In order to overcome this obstacle, the present paper has 
tried to use incidents with children who were members of schooling 
communities and therefore could not be older than fifteen or sixteen 
years old or whose behaviour was unbecoming for an adult. 

Not every Byzantine considered children as adults in the making.” 
In Byzantine art the depiction of the ultimate Holy Child and His 
followers is parallel with the representation of ordinary children who 
do not renounce the joy and the games of their age. In several extant 
floor mosaics from the Great Palace in Constantinople one can see 
children playing with toys or with animals.?? Artists of religious scenes 
are also well disposed towards children and prefer to represent them 
in scenes of the Christological cycle that reveal joy such as the 
Entrance to Jerusalem.” 


23. On the stages of life, according to calendar age, A. Kiousopoulou, Xpóvoc Kat 
nAikíec oth Bulavrıvn koivovía: H kAiuaka röv HAiKIGV amó rà ayloAoyIKa 
keíueva TİC uéonc &roxfjc (7oz—-110c ai.) (Ioropikó Apxelo EAAnvikric NeoAatac, 
30. Athens 1997) esp. 46-58; N. Kalogeras, Byzantine childhood, op.cit., 133-134 and 
note 45. As for Byzantine art: in his manual 'Epunvela Tic Cwypadixific réxvnc, 
ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg 1909) 214, Dionysios of Fourna provides 
clear definitions about these terms; that is, 7a1510v applies to children between seven 
and fourteen and raic applies to adolescents between fourteen and twenty-one. The 
term «ic refers to servants as well. 

24. G. Clark, “The Fathers and the children’, 12: “Childhood, Philippe Ariés suggested, 
is a recent invention. That is, parents were not indifferent or hostile to their children, 
but they did not spend much time attending to children and did not expect child 
development, or the child's perspective on life, to be particularly interesting. They 
saw children as adults in the making, not as individuals with a distinct experience of 
life and a developing understanding of the world.’ 

25. See A. Moffatt, ‘The Byzantine Child’, Social Research 53/4 (1986) 707. 

26. G. Brett, W. Macaulay, R. Stevenson, The Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors 
(London 1947) esp. pls 28-34, which represent, among other scenes, a boy attempting 
to trap a hare in a basket, a boy who bends down to offer a nosebag to a donkey, 
two boys playing with geese, a small boy holding a dog, and a boy who pulls a long- 
haired goat by the horns. 

27. For the representation of children in Byzantine art, see L. Drewer, 'Saints and 
their families in Byzantine art”, DChAE 16 (1991-1992) 259-270; N. Sevéenko, The 
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Early Christian biography reveals a double-faceted aspect of 
childhood with different characteristics. Saintly children usually play 
a protagonistic role in the narrative. On the contrary, with few 
exceptions, hagiographers push unruly children to the background. 
The latter passively take part in healing, exorcisms, and miracles. 
Different types of children often appear in vitae for the comparative 
study of childhood. The biography of Antony the Great, written by 
Athanasios of Alexandria in the fourth century (356-357), presents 
two types of children. There is Antony, on the one hand, a pious 
child born to a prosperous family who gave away all his property 
and withdrew from society in order to follow asceticism. On the other 
hand, there are Antony’s purported classmates. The biographer 
mentions them very briefly only to say that Antony refused to attend 
school so as to avoid their company.” The Life of Antony is known 
to have served as a model upon which the tradition of early Byzantine 
religious biography was based.” Imitating Antony the Great, early 
Byzantine saints revealed an inclination to asceticism and to monastic 
life at an early age. | 

According to religious biographers, good children were those who 
followed the puer-senex motif, that is, they were silent, studious, 
serious and hard working.? It became a rhetorical exercise for 


Life of Saint Nicholas in Byzantine art (Turin 1983); E. Antonopoulos, 'IIpoAeyóueva 
yıà uta TLMOAOVIA TİG TMaISiKAG HAKiac KOL TİG VEĞTNTOG oth DuCavrivr) 
elkovoypadia’, in Hpaxrik& tov A1teOvovc Svuzoolov ' laropikóTQTG TC 
HaIOIKHG nAikíac Kai TAC veotnrac, vol. I (Ioropikó Apxeio EAAnvikric 
NeoAaiac, 33. Athens 1986) 271-286. G. Millet, Recherches sur l'iconographie de 
l'évangile aux XIVe, XVe et XVle siöcles, d'aprös les monuments de Mistra, de la 
Macédoine et du Mont-Athos (Paris 1916) 256-260. 

28. Life of Antony the Great, in Vie d'Antoine/Athanase d'Alexandrie, introduction, 
texte, critique, traduction, ed. G.H.M. Bartelink (Sources Chrétiennes, 400. Paris 1994) 
chs 1-2, esp. ch. 1.2: 'Ezeiór| 6& kal avénoac &yévero NAG Kal MPOEKOTTE TH 
NAIKIQ. ypapupoTo uev uaðeiv ook rvéoxero, POVADLEVOG EKTOG eivai Kod THC 
TPOS TOLG xaibac ovvn8ciac. 

29. See C. Mango, Byzantium: the empire of New Rome (New York 1980) 246-251; 
also D. Abrahamse, 'Images of childhood in early Byzantine hagiography', The Journal 
of Psychohistory 6/4 (1979) 499-500. 

30. The model of the puer-senex (= 1o16apioyépov) is not a Byzantine innovation. 
Through the history of Greek childhood, children with mature qualities are known to 
have existed as early as in the classical period, as this is shown in grave reliefs and 
in obituaries. On Roman childhood, see S. Dixon, The Roman Family (Baltimore 1984) 
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biographers to sketch out the childhood of their heroes. They used 
several literary clichés, such as noble birth, renunciation of wealth, 
piety, obedience, constant study of the Scriptures and a desire for 
ascetic or monastic life. On the contrary, children who laughed, played, 
ran or wandered around alone or in groups were considered bad and 
sometimes even evil. 

In the late fifth century, Gregentios, a saint who came from the 
village of Bliares in the Balkan Peninsula, was himself a puer-senex. 
His father was a landowner who employed shepherds.?! At the age 
of seven his parents took him to a school (O16aokaAt&iov) associated 
with the church, to learn the basics (iepà ypaupata).*? He frequently 
attended the morning and evening services with his teachers 
(701Ö0TpIBoüvTEC). While his classmates would play, Gregentios 
would study his lessons in isolation, in the mountains or in the 
wilderness. When he finished his classes, he would go and gaze upon 
and kiss the symbol of the cross and the holy icons, and, as he could 
not stop crying, his tears often faded the contents of his textbook.? 

Christian writers had their own system for evaluating children. The 
idea for writing this paper stemmed from the presence of non-holy 
children in saints' Lives, those who did not follow the rules of 


98-108, esp. 105, where there are specific examples of children of infant prodigy. In 
early Christian antiquity the ultimate zoudapioyepwv is Jesus Christ: see Lk 2.46-52. 
The puer-senex found several ways of expression in the world of art. For an introduction 
to the topic, see E. Antonopoulos, 'TTauSapioyépov: 'H anetkövnan tic mowtunc 
cojiac' in Oi Xpóvo: Tic Ioropiac: [ik pia Toropía ric Maıöıkiç 'HAikíac 
kai Tic Neórqgrac (loTopıkö Apxeio EAAnvikrc NeoAaíac, 33. Athens 1998) 
215-231. 

31. Life of Gregentios (BHG 705), ed. A. Vasiliev, Zitie sv. Grigentija, episkopa 
Omiritskogo', VV 14 (1907, ed. 1909) 42. 

32. Life of Gregentios, 41: yeyovöToc ë aŭto &rGv ENTÖ TaPESWKAV ADLTOV Ol 
yYOVEIG ALTOS sig TO OÓ5aoxaAciov £kuavOaveiv TA 1epà yPauUaTa. On iepà 
ypauuata, see N. Kalogeras, Byzantine childhood education, op.cit., 124-130. 

33. Life of Gregentios, 42: TOÙG Öğ GTALPOLE KAI TAG TULAG KOI OETTAC ELKÖVOC 
TOGOÜTOV ENMOGEI, WoTE Et rote EOXGAQTEV ATO TOV avTOD poaOnudrov, dia 
TÓOnc THC nuépac Tabtaic EvntéevilEv kai KATNONALETO ... diromovwc bE 
NOAVTOTE AVEVIVWOKEV Kol Bel Epwtt ETIVEL axpiDOoc TOV vodv To ovviévod 
Ti TO Aeyónevov: EV ÖZ TH AvaylvWoKElv ALTOV OLK EMavETO Bpéxeiv TOIC 
dakpvatv TÜV map’ GUTOÜ karexouévrv SEATOV, WOTE MOAAGKIC KOİ TH EV TOIC 
MUAAOIC £yyeypauuéva ONO THV SaKpbwv adTod GAAOo1000001. 
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behaviour as prescribed by Christian authors, and who did not reach 
the same level of maturity as saints did. Childish behaviour disturbed 
earnest ecclesiastical or monastic writers. They portrayed children 
who were not saints as having worse qualities than their holy heroes. 
These children were depicted primarily as the saints’ classmates whom 
the precocious holy children look down upon.“ They avoided their 
company and did not participate in their worthless pastimes. The 
contrast between holy children and their classmates took the form of 
praise of the former and criticism of the latter. 

Children appear in saints’ Lives in a patient-healer relationship as 
well. Suffering from several diseases or possessed by demons, they 
go to saints to seek healing. In several cases, hagiographers interpret 
immature behaviour as possession by demons.? The contrast between 
good and bad children is well recorded in the Life of Theodore of 
Sykeon, a seventh-century text. The vita reads that when Theodore 
was twelve years old, the devil in the guise of his classmate Gerontios 
took Theodore and brought him to the precipice of a place called 
Tzidrama. He placed him on a high rock and dared him to jump off 
the cliff to prove his courage. When Theodore looked down from the 
precipice, he replied to Gerontios: ‘It is very high and I am afraid.’ 
Seeing that the child Gerontios or the devil, as the biographer prefers, 
assured him that there was no danger in the game, Theodore replied: 
‘If you can make it, I can make it as well.’ Gerontios jumped off the 
cliff and exhorted Theodore to do the same. ‘If you can,’ he said, 
‘come on and show me whether you are as brave in this as in all the 


34. Byzantine saints in their majority were born to be holy. In western medieval 
hagiography, one can clearly see the difference between children who were holy from 
birth and those who became holy after repentance. D. Weinstein and R. Bell, Saints 
and society: the two worlds of western Christendom, 1000-1700 (Chicago 1982) esp. 
chs | and 2; also I. Bejczy, ‘The Sacra Infantia in medieval hagiography’, The Church 
and childhood, 143-151. For a concise introduction to western medieval childhood, 
see Pierre Riché, ‘L’enfant dans le haut Moyen Age’, in Annales de démographie 
historique (1973) 95-98. The volume of Annales de Démographie Historique for 1973 
is dedicated to childhood in various historical periods. 

35. In Late Antiquity demons were in constant opposition to holy men: P. Brown, 
‘Sorcery, demons and the rise of Christianity’, in Witchcraft confessions and accusations 
(London 1970) 17-46. 
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others’.*° The child thought about it but was constrained by fear. At 
the last moment, however, Theodore showed good judgement and 
was saved by the intervention of the martyr George who held the 
child’s hand and disclosed to him that the child was not Gerontios 
but the devil. The biographer of Theodore constantly used the word 
‘devil’ to designate Gerontios, giving thus his personal opinion of 
Gerontios’ real identity.” For him there was no possibility that the 
whole incident was a dangerous game between two children.** In the 
opinion of the author, the high spirited child was no one but the devil 
who tried to harm Theodore, who was a child of infant prodigy. There 
is a possibility that the hagiographer made up the story for comparative 
purposes between the quiet Theodore and the troublesome Gerontios. 
But even then, why did the devil take the appearance of a child? 

The above incident is one of the numerous examples in which the 
devil appears as a human being in order to harm innocent and pure 
people. The attribution of several incidents to the affinity of evil 
supernatural powers represents a major cliché in Byzantine literature, 
according to which authors base their judgements on strong religious 
sentiments to interpret phenomena or situations that they cannot 
otherwise explain. Modern audiences in their majority, on the other 
hand, try to provide psychological and other epistemological 
explanations to various such occurrences. 

George, the biographer of Theodore of Sykeon, showed a surprising 
preoccupation with incidents involving children. He stated that he 
wrote a long text on the saint’s virtuous childhood to serve as an 


36. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, ed. A.-J. Festugiére, Vie de Théodore de Sykéón 
(Subsidia Hagiographica, 48. Brussels 1970) ch. 11. 

37. See also an episode from the Life of Symeon Stylite the Younger, ed. P. Van den 
Ven, La vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le jeune (521-592) 2 vols. (Subsidia 
Hagiographica, 32. Brussels 1962-70) 1, 39, where the devil appears in front of Symeon 
in the guise of a misshapen black boy. 

38. Childish games are not absent from Byzantine literature: see A. Moffatt, ‘The 
Byzantine child’, 707: ‘There are references to children falling down wells, cracking 
their heads on rocks, and falling off buildings while playing.’ Also, D. Abrahamse, 
‘Images of childhood’, 507: ‘Particularly striking are the accounts of accidents. 
Children’s curiosity led them to fall into boiling cauldrons, eat the eggs of serpents, 
and crawl to the edge of windows.’ 
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example for the youth that listened to the recitation of the vita.’ The 
vita 1s replete with examples of children who were ill or possessed 
and went or were given over to Theodore to seek healing. The 
biographer reported twenty-two cases of boys and girls who suffered 
various diseases or were possessed by demons.^ The diseases from 
which il! children mostly suffered were deafness, inability to speak, 
loss of sight, and paralysis. The various diseases aside, our main 
interest is in exorcisms. What the hagiographer saw as the 
characteristics of a possessed child, one would today see as the usual 
and normal traits of childhood. For example, Theodore offered healing 
to a twelve-year-old boy who was screaming a lot and whose behaviour 
was attributed to the presence of demons.? 

References to possessed and high-spirited children were highly 
used by late antique and early Byzantine hagiographers; this was an 
added technique that emphasized saints’ sanctity, since they gave their 
heroes the opportunity to perform miracles. Possessed children were 
taken over to Theodore by their parents to seek healing. As for 
‘possessed’ girls, Theodore handed them over to his grandmother 


39. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, 19: TWG xoà Ol véoi TMAISEG AKOVOAVTEG THV 
TOLÖLKÜV KOL EVĞPETOV ALTOD TOAILTELAV THAWOWOI TOV aDTOD GYYEAIKOV xad 
ANENTTOV Biov Kal kora£&io0óo1 TIC TOv ovpavóv DBaoiAeiac. The issue of the 
audience of saints’ Lives and the ways that vitae were being delivered is vast and the 
final word has not been written yet. For an introduction, see Metaphrasis: redactions 
and audiences in middle Byzantine hagiography, ed. Chr. Hegel (KULTS skriftserie, 
59. Oslo 1996). 

40. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, chs 8, 18, 46, 65, 68, 72, 83, 84, 86, 95, 107, 108, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 140, 154, 156a, 157 and 159. Among other texts of early Byzantine 
literature that contain episodes with children's healing are: The Life of Symeon Stylite 
the Younger; The Miracles of St. Artemios, trans. and comm. V.S. Crisafulli and J.W. 
Nesbitt (Leiden 1997); Life of Patriach Eutychius, ed. C. Laga, Eustratii presbyteri 
vita Eutychii patriarchae Constantinopolitani (Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca, 
25. Turnhout-Brepols 1992). 

4]. On the illnesses of children in Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods through 
medical literature, see C. Hummel, Das Kind und seine Krankheiten in der griechischen 
Medizin: von Aretaios bis Johannes Aktuarios (1. bis 14. Jahrhundert) (Medizingeschichte 
im Kontext, 1. Frankfurt am Main 1999). also, A. Eutychides, Eioaywyn &ic Trjv 
BvCavrivrv Ospazrevrikriv (Athens 1983) ch. 18 ‘Ilodiatpixr’, 175-182. 

42. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, 130.11: notölov maoxov coe &róv SWdEKa 
Kpacov moć. The vita preserves several incidents that involve ‘possessed’ children. 
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Elpidia, who resided at the convent of martyr Christophoros, located 
east of the main monastery.? A typical episode involves a vivacious 
boy who, after the divine liturgy on the day of the Ascension, when 
many people were assembled from neighbouring villages, came out 
of the katholicon and ran towards a cauldron of hot water. The boy 
was careless and fell into the cauldron and was burned. The biographer 
described the incident as an act of the devil.^ His parents took him 
to Theodore who spread oil from the oil-lamp on the burned area of 
his body and the child was completely cured. Accounts of accidents 
that happen to children, as recorded in Byzantine literature, wish to 
show not only children's vulnerability but also their immaturity.* 

Groups of children were rarely portrayed in saints’ Lives. These 
children, evil and bad as they were depicted, give a picture of what 
we would call today ordinary children. They played the role of little 
mockers in the Lives of Holy Fools running, laughing, screaming, 
teasing or playing. The behaviour of Holy Fools resembles the primitive 


43. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, 22-23. 

44. Life of Theodore of Sykeon, 88-89: 'EAGovanc ÖZ Thc mavdnuovn Artie Tie 
Kad’ EKAOTOV xpóvov covvriQoc zapayivouévnc EK TAVTWV TOV AEPIE XWPIWV 
£v TH novaornpío uera THY 'AvdAmuiv TOU kvopíov nuóv Inood Xpiotob Tij 
nuépa Tob oafPatov, Kai TOAAGV ÓxAov karaxvOÉvrov, HV &OTOG TPO 
KATEYOPOL ó Bepuoð AEBNS Ev OPLKTG TOMW ÚTOKAIÓUEVOG TAP aLTHV THY 
otpatav. Fevouévnc 8& THC AElToupyiac KOL TOv OXAWV EVEXNOEVTEV KOİ 
&roiuaCouévov EceaGeiv Tob uovaornptov, &EAOe maidiov Ex TOÜ vaoð aytou 
uaptvpoc Tewpyiov koù ETpEXEV Em THv oazó0eoiv TOv TpOAYUĞTEV avtTod. 
Ovanc 8£ TAC 0808 abtod éyylota Tod AEBnToc, Eğ Evepyeiac Tod BiaPdAov 
TDEXOV EVETMEOEV EV TH AEBNTI roO Gepuoü. 

45. D. Abrahamse, ‘Images of childhood’, 506: ‘Children were also, then as now, 
especially vulnerable to accidents: they fell into pits and cisterns, blinded themselves 
by looking at the sun, and were carried off by wild animals.’ Several among these 
incidents are preserved in vitae of the early Byzantine period, such as — among other 
texts — the Life of Symeon Stylite the Younger, the Life of Andrew the Fool, the 
Life of Symeon the Fool, the Life of Theodore of Sykeon and the account of a miracle 
which was about a child who fell into a well and was saved: see W. Lackner, ‘Ein 
byzantinisches Marienmirakel; in Byzantina 13/2 (1985) 835-860: the Byzantine author, 
Elias by name, entitled the whole incident as "HAta 7pEGBLTEpOL Kal oiKOVOLOD 
TİG MEYĞANG &£xxAnotac mept TOU yevouévov onuetov (= miracle in this case) £v 
TH vağ THC ozepaylac BEoTOKOV THC axpavtov (that is the church of the Virgin 
in Chalkoprateia)’. 
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behaviour of children. Holy Fools ran, played, teased people, and 
adopted an inappropriate way of communication with people.“ Only 
in moments of isolation did they reveal their true selves and their 
spiritual superiority. 

There are only few references to these groups of children, their 
families and their social provenance." Hagiographers treat them very 
briefly and usually in a pejorative way. For example, when the pious 
and highly educated Symeon came to Emesa from his hometown 
Edesa to live and act as a holy fool in the name of Christ, he first 
met a mob of children at the entrance of the city. When the children 
saw him dragging a dead dog into the city which he had previously 
tied with his belt, they started to shout, to call him a fool and running 
after him they teased him, tempted by his provocative behaviour. The 
motif of children interacting with fools has found many forms of 
expression, written and visual, even in modern times.** Hagiographers 
may deliberately attempt to identify the two social groupings (i.e. 
children and holy fools) with each other because their acts share 
several common elements. The manners of both fools and children 
can reach beyond the borders of socially accepted behaviour as the 
society of adults has defined them. 


46. Life of Symeon the Fool, 122-123: 6 B€AwWV oodóc sivari Ev TH Advi TOUTW 
uopóoc yevéoðw, Iva yEvntor doddc. See L. Rydén, ‘The Holy Fool’ in The Byzantine 
Saint, ed. Sergei Hackel (Studies Supplementary to Sobornost, 5. London 1981) 
106-113, esp. 106: ‘In principle, the disguise [of the holy fool] is not discovered until 
the fool is dead. Then he or she becomes a saint.’ Of great interest 1s the text of John 
of Damascus, [epi vedtntoc Kai rrjc véac nAiKíac, PG 96: 188A: Siadéper Tob 
vnmiov kað’ nAikiav ovdév, ó traic peo! vnmaCov. 

47. Unlike hagiographers who reserve a bad place — if any at all — for non-holy 
children (and this for certain purposes) in their work, John Chrysostom depicts children 
in their ordinary dimensions. However, as B. Leyerle, ‘Appealing to children’, 245 
correctly wonders about Chrysostom: ‘why this self-styled “ambassador of the poor” 
discusses only the children of the wealthy?’ 

48. For example, compare the recent (1997) Danish film Breaking the Waves by Lars 
von Trier. The story is set in the early 1970s in a small community of northern Scotland. 
The protagonist Bess (actress Emily Watson), a naive and deeply religious girl turned 
'crazy' after the serious injury of her beloved Jan. Her non-standard behaviour was 
provocative to a mob of children, who one day decided to follow her, mocked her and 
pelted her with stones increasing the sympathy and the compassion of the viewer. Bess 
could be a saintly figure, who endures the adversities of a hard life. 
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The group of children that Symeon encountered upon his arrival 
in Emesa were members of a school, as were those whom Symeon 
kissed to protect them from the plague.*? Later in the vita, Symeon 
met another group of children playing a game called Avoomopta.™ 
Their age is not specified in the vita and it is difficult to estimate, 
since we have no positive information for the division of pupils into 
grades according to their calendar age. Among them was the son of 
a certain deacon John who was Symeon’s friend. After the deacon’s 
son had sexual intercourse with a married woman, he became possessed 
by demons. Symeon wanted to chasten and cure the boy, so he told 
the children that he wished to play a game with them while in reality 
he wanted to save the ‘demoniac’. While they were playing, Symeon 
threw himself onto the ‘demoniac’, struck him on the chin, and told 
him: ‘Do not commit adultery, and the demon will not approach you 
again'.?! The biography ranks the boy with the group of bad children 
for two reasons: (a) he had committed adultery, and (b) he had been 
involved with playing activities. 

Holy children did not have any association with games. They 
studied hard, memorized the Psalter at an early age and dedicated 
their lives to praying. Moderate games alone were acceptable to 
religious biographers. For example, when Euthychios, the future 
Patriarch (d. 582) was a child, he played a very sophisticated game 
in the church school with his classmates. Each boy would write down 
his name on the wall and a title, which would supposedly be his 
future profession. Euthychios and his fellow pupils had refined tastes 
and the titles that they chose were confined to those of high clerics 


49. Life of Symeon the Fool, 145.19-25. 

50. Life of Symeon the Fool, 149.19. About the game Avoózopra, see L. Rydén, 
‘Gaza, Emesa and Constantinople: late antique cities in the light of hagiography’, in 
Aspects of late antiquity and early Byzantium, eds. L. Rydén and J.O. Rosenquist 
(Uppsala 1993) 139; also, W.J. Aerts, ‘Emesa in der Vita Symeonis Sali von Leontios 
von Neapolis', in From late antiquity to Byzantium, ed. V. Vavtínek (Prague 1985) 
114-115, where there is a description of the game. 

51. Life of Symeon the Fool, 149.29: unxéri poixgeve, TAMEIVE, KOL OLK &yylCel 
coi ó Satuwv. 
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and chief magistrates. The title that Euthychios wished for himself 
was that of patriarch.** Stressing the unusual maturity of Euthychios, 
the biographer mentioned that neither Isaak and Ismael nor Athanasios 
of Alexandria thought of the title of patriarch, when playing the same 
game.“ In the same vein, the biographer of Andrew the Holy Fool 
praised the saint, because among other things, he practiced only 
moderate pranks when he was a young boy.” 

The presence of a girl’s group in the Life of Symeon emphasizes 
the distinction between children who were protected by God and 
those who were not. According to the story, one day when Symeon 
was taking a walk, he encountered a group of girls who were dancing 
and singing. When they saw him, they began singing satirical songs 
about monks. Symeon wanted to chasten them, and he prayed to God 
who, in his turn, caused them to sguint.55 When they realized that 
they had all become cross-eyed and that Symeon was the one who 
had punished them, they ran after him crying and screaming: ‘Break 
the spell, fool'.^9 The girls thought that it was from incantation that 
he caused them to squint and they held Symeon forcibly so that he 
would break the spell. Symeon wished to play one more time and 
said: ‘She, who will allow me to kiss her eyes, will become healthy 
again'.? According to the biographer, the girls whom God wished to 


52. Life of Patriarch Eutychius, 11.241-248: tivéc öt [maidec] Kal Ta EGvVTÖV 
óvóuatra TÖLOXEİPEC EV TH TOIxW koréypauyav, UCB’ AC r(OgAev AIAG &kaoroc. 
Obtog udvTol Ó utyaç avro. 0edev &urvevoOs(c, TO AVTO yoawac Óvoua. 
THV TOD TATPIĞPXOV Mpoexapakev akiav’ EXPL yàp THC ońuspov EV &keívo 
TH xopío ÖLĞ XEIPOG TOG TGIĞIKOİG ALTOD yPAaUUGOIV EVTETUMWTOL PCO! 
toutoic: 'EUfrÜxioc marpiapxnc . 

53. Life of Patriarch Eutychius, 11.249-251: “Emaığe uèv xoi loaàk peta tot 
louanA, GAAG mapeoioz (0n TO THC Matpiapxiac a€iwua; ibid., 11.254-258: 
Koi ‘A@avaoioc 8é, 6 uéyac Thc 'AAegEavOpéov mOAEWC ETIOKOTOG, OLOIaV 
TOSIAV uerà TOV OVVNAIKLWTOV TETOINKS haiveTai, KABWS or TA NEPI GUTOÜ 
ypàyavrec aryyetAav. AAA’ obSE OLTOG TO10DTÓ TI yéypadhev A eine nepi 
QvTOD. 

54. Life of Andrew the Fool, vol. I, 66. 

55. Life of Symeon the Fool, 157.19-20. 

56. Life of Symeon the Fool, 157.22: avadvoov, Laat, AVGAVOOV. 

57. Life of Symeon the Fool, 157.24-25: ola 0£A& EE DUGV oyr&voa, DANCE TOV 
OPOAaAUOV aùTtÄc róv oTpABEOEVTA xoà byratvet. 
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cure accepted Symeon’s offer. The others then started to cry and to 
beg Symeon to stay and kiss them too, however, he did not submit 
to their demands. He thought that God chose to blind them for their 
sins, so he left them cross-eyed. Divine Grace was granted only to 
certain girls and only those were put under God’s protection, as had 
occurred with the school children earlier in the same vita. 

Early Byzantine vitae often compared and contrasted sacred and 
ordinary children. In order to distinguish their heroes’ unusual qualities, 
religious biographers portrayed the traits of what I would call ordinary 
children as blameworthy and vicious. The behaviour of ordinary 
children, as depicted in saints’ Lives, resembles that of our 
contemporary children. Modern readers who wish to attain a general 
view of Byzantine childhood might take a look at the portraits of 
children that are not idealized by the brush strokes of hagiographers. 
Apart from the generic antithesis between good and bad, the polarity 
between solitary and social influenced the attitude of religious authors 
toward children. In hagiography, children who are not saintly prefer 
the company of their peers to being alone. On the other hand, children 
who are portrayed in groups belong almost always to the category 
of the unruly. 

In my opinion, non-holy children constitute the genuine voices of 
children in Byzantium. In an effort to define the position of children 
in their milieu, it is important to examine how the Byzantines 
appreciated children and childhood. The study of a combination of 
literary and legal sources will definitively contribute much to the 
place of children in Byzantine society. This paper did not treat the 
social and legal status of Byzantine children. Instead, it examined 
the attitude of early Byzantine hagiographers towards them. Holy 
Fools and children presented behaviour, which was unacceptable 
according to the rules of adults. However, it is interesting that 
hagiographers portrayed holy fools as heroes and non-holy children 
as anti-heroes. A careful study of children as they are portrayed in 
religious literature, in groups or individually, offers insight into another 
side of medieval childhood, a childhood which was criticized by | 
religious authors and which it was beyond their purpose to describe 
in detail. 


WHAT DO THEY THINK ABOUT CHILDREN? 


A few articles have appeared on Byzantine childhood so far.’ 
Among them, Dorothy Abrahamse has well stated that ‘our 
understanding of children’s roles will remain, of necessity, somewhat 
descriptive and biased in favour of the literate upper classes.’*° This 
is, unfortunately, true for several aspects of Byzantine everyday life. 
This paper has attempted to explore childhood by examining the 
opinion of a certain category of early Byzantine authors — and 
certainly of a considerable part of Byzantine society. The position of 
children within the family and the attitude of adults towards boys 
and girls are desiderata that need further development. This paper is 
only an introduction to this important aspect of Byzantine social 
history and I hope it has raised questions for further research. 


University of Patras 


58. A. Moffatt, "The Byzantine child’, op.cit., 705-723; E. Patlagean, ‘L’enfant et 
son avenir dans la famille byzantine (IVe-XIle siècles), in Structure sociale, famille, 
chrétienté à Byzance, IVe-Xle siécles (London 1981) X. D. Ambrahamse, 'Images of 
childhood', op.cit., 497-517 and H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, *Quelques notes sur l'enfant 
de la moyenne époque byzantine (du Vle au XIle siécle)’, Annales de démographie 
historique (1973) 77-84. 

59. D. Ambrahamse, ‘Images of childhood’, 497. 
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